WASBXNGTOK  fBOU  ACSOGS  THE  POTOMAa 


JULY,  1853, 


{jress  from  city  to  city  and  town  to  town, 
before  the  f-eat  of  Government  of  our  new¬ 
born  Republic  found 

“A  local  habitation  and^  name.’* 

Let  us,  in  imagination,  glide  back  on  the 
stream  of  time  to  the  year  1783,  and  rest  at 
Trenton,  on  the  Delaware,  a  few  miles  below  the 
spot  where  George  Washington,  with  his  gallant 
little  army,  defied  the  numbing  cold  and  pierc¬ 
ing  blast,  and,  amid  ice  and  snow,  crossed  the 
river,  most  successfully  to  attack  the  Britistr 
and  their  stipendiary  Hessians,  and  gloriously 
and  signally  to  conquer  them.  In  that  quaint 
and  quiet  city  the  Congress  of  the  Federation, 
after  having  been  driven  by  a  mob  from  Phila¬ 
delphia,  had  convened,  to  deliberate  upon  the 
grave  and  complex  questions  pertaining  to  the 
welfare  and  perpetuity  of  the  new-born  nation. 
Already  had  Congress,  from  the  exigencies  of 
the  times,  wandered  from  place  to  place,  having 
held  their  sessions  at  Philadelphia,  New  York. 
Baltimore,  Lancaster,  Annapolis,  Princeton, 
York  and  Trenton.  The  spectacle  was  peculiar 
and  illustrative.  Three  millions  of  people,  cov¬ 
ering  a  vast  area  of  country,  diflering  in  their 
origin,  their  habits  and  their  religion,  uniting 
in  the  common  cause  of  liberty,  had  conquered 
an  existence  from  the  most  powerful  nation  of 
Europe;  and  in  fulfillment  of  the  type  of 


A  PORTION'  of  the  United  States  Maoazinr 
will  be  devoted,  in  connection  with  the  Fine 
Arts,  to  the  description  and  illustration  of  the 
Civil  Architecture  of  the  United  States.  As  to 
what  is  the  “  Civil  Architecture”  of  this  country, 
we  can  conceive  of  no  more  apt  comparison  than 
the  American  people  themselves.  As  our  Archi¬ 
tecture  is  a  sort  of  “  composite  order,”  made 
up  of  the  leading  orders  which  have  prevailed 
in  the  world,  and  modified  occasionally  by 
the  original  ideas  of  native  genius,  so  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  our  great  Republic  are  emphati¬ 
cally  a  “  composite  people,”  whose  elements 
are  derived  from  almost  every  portion  of  the 
inhabited  earth,  though,  it  is  true,  a  few  dis¬ 
tinct  nationalities,  such  as  English,  Irish,  Ger¬ 
man,  Scotch,  Dutch,  and  French,  largely  pre¬ 
dominate. 

In  our  Architectural  Illustrations,  we  know 
of  no  more  appropriate  place  to  begin  than 
the  National  Capital,  and  the  public  build¬ 
ings  of  the  National  Government.  We  com¬ 
mence,  therefore,  with  the  Capitol  at  Wash¬ 
ington. 

As  introductory,  however,  it  may  be  ap¬ 
propriate  and  interesting  to  give  a  brief  his¬ 
torical  sketch  of  the  early  migrations  of  Con- 
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heathen  mythology,  verified  the  birth  of  Mi¬ 
nerva,  fully  armed,  from  the  head  of  Jupiter. 
Marked  by  no  infantine  existence,  they  found 
themselves  so  suddenly  a  nation  that  they  had 
no  Capital,  no  residence  for  their  Executive,  or 
permanent  place  of  meeting  for  their  Legisla¬ 
ture.  This  want  was  early  felt,  and  even  before 
peace  was  fully  recognized,  efforts  were  made  to 
select  a  site  for  a  Capital.  The  hands  that  held 
the  Colonies  together  were  feebler  far  than  we 
at  this  late  day  realize  ;  the  fears  of  some,  the 
ambition  of  others,  and  a  jealousy  which  the 
war  had  scarcely  kept  from  exhibiting  itself  in 
some  hideous  form,  all  threatened  the  very  e.\- 
Istence  of  the  Federal  Government.  Many  of 
the  leading  men  felt  that  a  National  Capital, 
common  to  the  people  of  each  State,  yet  be¬ 
longing  to  none,  would  bo  a  strong  link  in  bind 
ing  the  States  together.  The  people  could  then 
see  the  palpable  Government,  which  as  yet  was 
to  most  of  them  a  mere  political  myth.  The 
place  where  it  should  be  located  was  a  matter 
of  the  deepest  consideration.  Should  it  be  the 
center  of  population  ?  No,  because  even  then 
the  migratory  character  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Northern  and  Eastern  States  was  apparent, 
and  the  path  of  the  declining  sun  was  the  one 
they  trod.  This  would  soon  change  the  prepond¬ 
erance.  Still,  even  yet  the  following  prophesy, 
uttered  in  1783,  “In  fifty  years  the  center  of 
population  will  be  west  of  the  Alleghanies," 
has  not  been  realized.  Shall  it  be  the  center  of 
wealth?  No.  for  then  commerce  and  manufac¬ 
tures  will  direct  the  location  ;  and,  said  a  pub¬ 
lic  writer,  it  will  be  placed  somewhere  between 
the  Delaware  and  Connecticut.  The  geographi¬ 
cal  center  was  proposed  and  discussed,  but  it 
was  deemed  impracticable,  and  public  opinion 
and  the  views  of  Congress  at  length  fixed  upon 
the  Delaware,  l)elow  Philadelphia,  or  the  Poto¬ 
mac.  On  the  7th  of  Octolter,  1783,  Elbridge 
Gerry,  of  Massachusetts,  subsequently  Vice- 
President,  moved  that  suitable  buildings  be 
erected  on  the  Potomac,  near  Georgetown,  or 
on  the  Delaware,  for  the  permanent  accommo¬ 
dation  of  Congress  and  the  Executive :  provided 
a  suitable  district  can  be  procured  on  one  of  the 
rivers  aforesaid  for  a  Federal  town  ;  and  that  the 
right  of  soil,  and  an  exclusive  or  such  other 
jurisdiction  as  Congress  may  direct,  shall  be 
vested  in  the  United  States. 

This  resolution  was  modified  several  times, 
and  was  at  length  repealed,  26th  of  April,  1784. 
In  the  Congress  that  met  in  October,  1784,  an 
ordinance  was  passed  providing  for  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Commissioners  to  lay  out  a  district  not 
more  than  three  nor  less  than  two  miles  square 


on  the  Delaware  River,  within  eight  miles  of 
the  Falls,  for  a  Federal  city.  Three  Commis¬ 
sioners  were  appointed,  and,  among  other  du¬ 
ties,  they  were  to  erect,  in  a  splendid  style,  a 
Federal  House,  President’s  House,  and  also 
residences  for  the  Secretaries  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
War,  Marine  and  Treasury.  Lots  were  also  to 
be  selected  for  the  use  of  the  different  States  for 
their  delegations.  The  dwellings  for  the  Secre¬ 
taries  we  consider  to  have  been  a  proposition 
well  worthy  the  consideration  of  our  National 
Legislature  even  now. 

At  the  session  of  Congress  at  New  York,  Jan. 
13,  IfS."),  a  strenuous  effort  was  made  to  insert 
in  the  act  Fotomac  in  lieu  of  Delaivart,  but  with¬ 
out  success.  In  1787,  May  10,  Mr.  Lee,  of  Vir¬ 
ginia,  moved  two  resolutions  on  the  subject— 
the  first  providing  for  the  erection  of  suitable 
buildings  at  Georgetown,  on  the  Potomac — 
which  were  lost. 

The  ordinance  alwve  alluded  to,  establishing 
the  Capital  on  the  Delaware,  from  causes  now 
unknown,  was  not  carried  into  execution.  The 
Constitution  adopted  in  1787,  by  section  8, 
Art.  I,  provides  that  Congress  shall  have  power 
to  exercise  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  a  dis¬ 
trict,  not  exceeding  ton  miles  square,  when 
properly  coded  by  particular  States,  and  ac¬ 
cepted  as  the  seat  of  Government. 

The  engraving  presented  on  the  next  page 
represents  the  opening  of  the  first  American  Con¬ 
gress,  on  the  5th  of  September,  1774,  at  Philadel- 
j)hia.  Fiffy-four  delegates  were  present,  repre¬ 
senting  twelve  out  of  the  thirteen  colonies. 
Geoygia  was  the  only  colony  not  represented.  It 
appears  that  the  idea  of  a  general  Congress 
sprang  up  in  most  of  the  colonics  almost  simul¬ 
taneously.  The  first  public  action  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  occurred  in  Rhode  Island,  on  the  17th  of 
May.  In  the  course  of  two  months  the  subject 
was  discussed  and  advocated  in  twelve  Colo¬ 
nies,  and  in  most  of  them  independently,  or 
without  concert  between  the  colonies.  Ma-ssa- 
chusetts  took  the  lead  so  far  as  to  appoint  the 
day  and  place,  5th  of  September,  at  Fhiladcl- 
phia,  and  the  Congress  met  accordingly.  Pey¬ 
ton  Randolph,  of  Virginia,  was  chosen  Presi¬ 
dent,  and  Charles  Thompson,  of  Pennsylvania, 
Secretary.  It  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
ablest  and  most  dignified  bodies  of  men  ever 
assembled,  and  their  business  wa.s  of  the  very 
highest  moment’  and  importance  to  the  world. 
If  they  succeeded,  they  would  give  the  world  a 
new  impetus  onward  to  freedom  and  happiness ; 
if  they  failed,  they  would  most  likely  be  hung 
as  rebels  and  traitors  to  the  mother  country. 
Dark  clouds  hung  over  them ;  some  minds 
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each  offered  to  Congress,  through  their  dele¬ 
gates,  to  cede  ten  miles  square,  which  offers 
were  not  accepted. 

During  the  same  session  a  law  was  passed 
fixing  the  point  on  the  Susquehanna ;  and  on  the 
introduction  of  a  bill  to  carry  out  this  resolu¬ 
tion  a  very  warm  debate  ensued.  Mr.  Scott 
said  :  *•  The  future  tranquility  and  well-being 


were  timid  and  wavering ;  but  the  magic 
eloquence  of  Patrick  Henry,  like  the  light¬ 
nings  of  Heaven,  broke  through  the  clouds 
and  filled  the  whole  Assembly  with  electric 
fire,  that  roused  and  nerved  them  to  vigorous 
and  determined  action,  which  resulted  in  tlie 
Declaration  of  Independence. 

In  1789  the  States  of  V’^irginia  and  Maryland 


of  the  United  States  depends  as  much  on  tb=s 
as  on  any  question  that  ever  has  or  can  come 
before  Congress.”  The  bill  passed  the  House, 
but  Susquehanna  was  stricken  out  by  the  Sen¬ 
ate,  and  Germantown  inserted.  This  was  sub¬ 
sequently  agreed  to  by  the  House,  and  thus 
Germantown  was  actually  made  the- Capital  by 


I  Congress ;  but,  from  some  trifling  amendments, 
the  bill  eventually  failed.  The  controversy 
was  still  active,  and  on  May  31, 1790,  a  bill  was 
introduced  into  the  Senate  to  determine  “  the 
permanent  eeat  of  Congress  and  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  United  States.”  On  the  28th  of 
June  the  bill  was  passed,  offer  inserting  “on 
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tlio  Kiver  I’otoiuac,  at  some  place  between  the 
Eastern  Branch  and  Connogochcague,  be,  and 
the  same  is  hereby,  accepted  for  the  permanent 
seat  of  Government.”  Some  humorous  things, 
as  well  ns  many  very  warm  and  bitter  remarks, 
were  uttered  in  the  animated  debate  which 
arose  on  the  bill.  The  South  Carolinians  ob¬ 
jected  to  Philadelphia  because  of  the  great 
number  of  Quakers,  who  were  constantly  dog¬ 
ging  the  Southern  members  with  their  schemes 
of  emancipation.  Mr.  Smith  urged  Baltimore 
for  its  fine  locality,  and  because  its  inhabitants 
had  contributed  $40,000.  Mr.  Paige  said  New 
York  was  superior  to  any  place  he  knew,  for 
the  orderly  and  decent  behavior  of  its  inhabit¬ 
ants.  After  all  the  strenuous  efforts  of  the  op¬ 
ponents  of  the  bill,  it  finally  became  a  law  on 
the  16th  of  July,  1790,  by  a  vote  of  32  to  29. 
The  bill  was  subsequently  slightly  amended  by 
permitting  the  President  to  extend  the  district 
below  the  mouth  of  the  Eastern  Branch,  but  no 
public  buildings  were  to  l>e  erected  e.xcept  on 
the  Maryland  side  of  the  Potomac.  * 

As  all  who  were  participants  in  the  delmtes, 
and  by  whoso  votes  the  law  was  enacted,  have 
passed  from  the  scene  of  their  labors,  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  learn  the  reasons,  beyond  the  de¬ 
bates,  which  influenced  their  final  action ;  but 
we  cannot  but  coincide  with  the  opinion  of 
another  writer  on  tliis  subject  in  the  belief  that 
the  well-known  wishes  of  Washington,  and  his 
silent  but  potent  influence,  had  very  much  to 
do  with  the  final  settlement  of  the  matter. 

lie  was,  as  a  surveyor,  personally  cognizant 
of  the  advantages  of  a  physical  nature  pos¬ 
sessed  by  the  place  designated ;  he  had,  years 
liefore.  with  Braddock's  army,  encamped  on  the 
hill  now  occupied  by  the  Observatory,  and  had 
then  predicted  the  rise  of  a  great  city  here. 
He  ever  considered  the  Potomac  as  the  natural 
outlet  of  the  West,  and  early  urged  a  canal  as 
the  means  of  securing  the  trade  to  this  channel. 
Is  it  not  possible  that  after  he  bad  secured,  as 
the  leader  of  her  armies,  the  liberty  of  his 
country,  and  received  the  highest  honors  that 
country  could  bestow,  that  even  his  pure  and 
unambitious  nature  may  have  had  the  wish  to 
found  a  city  that  might  become  the  metropolis 
of  a  great,  mighty  and  powerful  nation  ?  May 
not  his  eye,  as  he  sailed  up  the  noble  river  by 
the  side  of  which  he  dwelt,  and  on  whose  banks 
bis  ashes  since  have  made  a  consecrated  spot 
for  all  time,  have  rested  on  the  point  of  land 
between  the  Potomac,  as  its  amplitude  recedes, 
and  the  Anacostia,  or  Eastern  Branch,  and 
there,  with  the  vision  of  prophesy,  have  seen 
the  stately  dome  of  the  Capitol  arise,  overlook¬ 


ing,  as  it  does,  miles  of  the  surrounding  count)  y. 
Perhaps  he  stood,  where  we  did  when  our  artist 
sketched  the  bird’s  eye  view  at  the  head  of  this 
article,  near  Arlington  House,  the  present  resi¬ 
dence  of  that  venerated  sage,  George  Washing¬ 
ton  Parke  Custis,  and  there  beheld  the  peculiar 
fitness  of  the  place,  and  how  nature  had  made  it 
for  its  future  use  ;  and  knowing,  as  he  must 
have  known,  that  his  name  and  fame  were 
clothed  with  immortality,  he  may  have  seen 
pictured  ou  the  still  air  the  plinth  and  shaft, 
('reeled  by  a  grateful  and  admiring  posterity  to 
his  memory,  pierce  the  concave. 

As  evincing  how  all  the  attributes  and  re¬ 
quirements  of  a  metropolis  were  considered, 
the  subject  of  a  bountiful  supply  of  water  was 
inquired  into,  and  klr.  Andrew  Ellicote,  in  his 
Observations  on  the  Potomac,  published  in 
1793,  suggested  the  feasibility  of  bringing  the 
water  from  the  Great  Falls,  fourteen  miles  from 
Washington,  which  he  said  was  108  feet  above 
tide-water,  and  would  carry  the  water  to  the 
highest  point  in  the  city.  This  was  over  sixty 
years  since,  and  the  same  source  is  looked  to  for 
water  now  ;  and  the  work  has  been  commenced, 
under  the  able  direction  of  Capt.  Meigs,  but 
whether  it  will  be  continued  is  a  question  rest¬ 
ing  upon  Congress  and  its  habitual  wisdom. 

It  is  a  singular  fact,  as  appears  from  certain 
surveyors’  notes  in  the  Mayor’s  Oflice  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  that  in  1663  the  hill  on  which  the  Capi¬ 
tol  stands  was  called  Rome,  and  what  was  after¬ 
ward  Goose  Creek  was  designated  ns  the  Tiber. 

A  district  ten  miles  square  was  ceded  jointly 
by  Virginia  and  Maryland,  over  which  Con¬ 
gress  was  to  exercise  full  and  complete  jurisdic¬ 
tion.  To  the  objections  mode  to  this  purely 
Federal  territory  the  arguments  urged  in  its 
support  were  the  danger  to  the  country  if  the 
Capital  was  in  a  commercial  city  ;  the  unfair¬ 
ness  to  the  rest  of  the  nation  if  any  particular 
State  was  thus  benefitted,  and  the  necessity  that 
there  should  be  “  ample  room  and  verge 
enough  ”  for  all  the  public  buildings.  The  re¬ 
marks  of  Sir  James  McIntosh  W'ere  frequently 
quoted  by  those  who  favored  the  Federal  plan. 
He  had  said :  “  A  great  metropolis  is  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  the  heart  off  a  political  body ;  as  the 
focus  of  its  powers  and  talents ;  as  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  public  opinion  ;  and,  therefore,  as  a 
strong  bulwark  in  the  cause  of  freedom,  nr  as 
a  powerful  engine  in  the  bands  of  an  oppressor.” 
The  truth  of  this  eloquent  passage  could  not  be 
denied,  and  to  save  the  Capital  from  “  becom¬ 
ing  a  powerful  engine  in  the  hands  of  an  op¬ 
pressor  ”  all  political  power  or  influence,  di¬ 
rectly,  in  the  popular  elections  was  expatriated 
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from  the  Dis-trict,  aiul  until  the  thirst  for  offlec 
under  the  Federal  Government  at  Washington 
had  assumed  its  dangerous  magnitude  of  recent 
years  there  was  no  emanation  thence  of  politi¬ 
cal  strength. 


eral  Uall,  the  building  on  a  balcony  of 
which  the  first  President  was  inaugurated,  was 
selected  as  the  architect  of  the  new  city.  Three 
Commissioners  (Messrs.  Johnson,  Daniel  Carroll 
and  Dr.  David  Stuart)  were  appointed  to  have 
the  superintendence  of  the  District  and  City. 
On  the  15th  of  April,  1791,  the  two  latter 
named  gentlemen  fixed  the  first  corner-stone  of 
the  District  at  Jones's  Point,  near  Alexandria, 
with  all  the  usual  Ma.sonic  ceremonies.  Wash¬ 
ington,  in  a  letter  dated  50th  April,  1791,  calls 
it  the  “  Federal  City,”  but  on  the  30th  of  Sep¬ 
tember  following,  the  CoramissionerH  directed 
the  architect  to  designate  on  bis  maps  the  dis¬ 
trict  as  “  The  Territory  of  Columbia,”  and  the 
city  as  “The  City  of  Washington.” 

The  plan  of  the  city,  with  its  wide  avenues 
running  in  all  manner  of  directions,  and  its 
streets  crossing  each  other  and  the  avenues  at 
all  sorts  of  angles,  filling  the  city  with  innu¬ 
merable  little  triangular  “  squares,”  and  ren¬ 
dering  the  erection  of  a  good  old-fa.shioned 
rectangular  house  in  certain  localities  impos¬ 
sible,  met  then,  as  now,  with  much  opposition 
and  ridicule,  A  vast  deal  of  very  dubious 
humor  has  been  expended  on  the  subject,  till, 
like  the  manikin  in  the  fencing-school,  it  has 
become  the  mark  for  every  tyro  to  thrust  at 
with  his  foil  of  wit.  If  an  evil  originally,  it 
has  now  become  too  venerable  in  its  evil  ways 
to  be  remedied,  and  whatever  may  be  the 
opinion  of  the  public,  as  expressed  by  the  press, 
we,  with  more  truth  than  Macbeth  used  to 
Ba'iquo,  can  say,  “  Thou  canst  not  say  I  did 
it.”  It  possesses  great  advantages  over  many 
other  cities,  for  it  has  plenty  of  sunlight,  abund¬ 
ance  of  God’s  free  air,  and  can  readily  bo 
drained.  It  lacks  the  dull  sameness  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  and  stands  not,  like  New  Orleans,  in 
constant  dread  of  an  inundation. 

So  indigent  was  the  Government,  so  bad  its 
credit — a  condition  some  think  better  than  t!  o 
present  plethoric  condition  of  the  Treasury  — 


Mr.  Madison  objected  to  the  word  permanent 
in  the  act,  because  it  was  not  in  the  Constitu 
tion,  and  in  the  powerful  debates  which  oc¬ 
curred  a  few  years  since  in  Congress,  on  the 
question  of  the  retrocession  of  the 
Virginia  portion  of  the  District,  much 
stress  was  laid  on  this  word,  but  it  ^ 

was  admitted  by  the  ablest  constitu- 
tional  lawyers  that  Congress  had  no  " 

power  to  fix  a  permanent  seat  of  Gov-  4dii< 
ernment,  iHit  that  expediency  and  pol-  /  J\\ 
icy  would  forever  prevent  a  change  ;  ,  y 

so  it  became,  unconstitutionally,  a  |  /.  I 

permanency,  ^•Oapitoli  immobile  saxum.”  :  if,  ] 

Mi^jor  L'Enfant,  a  F'reDch  gentle-  !  Ry.  I 

man,  who  remodeled  the  City  Hall 
in  New  York  in  1789,  after  a  plan  of  j/ 
his  own,  making  therefrom  the  Fed- 
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that  it  seemed  impossible  for  the  Executive  to 
proceed  with  the  public  buildings  and  improve¬ 
ments.  Alternate  lots  were  forced  to  a  sale  ; 
the  Commissioners  had  pledged  their  private 
credit,  and  exhausted  that,  and  at  last  the  Presi¬ 
dent  bad  to  ask  a  loan  of  the  State  of  Mary¬ 
land.  The  call  was  not  unheeded  by  that  noble 
and  patriotic  State,  and  though  she  had  pre¬ 
viously  given  $72,000,  as  Virginia  with  her  tried 


From  the  less  than  hamlet  of  1800 — with  ac¬ 
commodations,  as  by  courtesy  they  were  called, 
scarcely  fit  for  the  red  man ;  with  the  great 
thoroughfare,  Pennsylvania  avenue,  a  morass, 
covered  with  scrub  oak  and  alder  ;  with  a  pop¬ 
ulation  of  a  few  hundred — Washington  has  be¬ 
come  a  large  and  populous  city,  with  all  the  at¬ 
tributes  of  congregated  masses ;  well  paved 
and  well-lighted  avenues  and  streets,  elegant 
private  residences,  and  numerous  splendid  and 
expensive  public  buildings. 

As  the  Capital  of  the  nation  it  contains  its 
archives,  its  trophies  and  its  treasures ;  it  is  the 
place  hallowed  by  the  presence,  in  times  past, 
of  nearly  all  the  great  and  good  men  of  the 
nation  ;  it  is  to  the  American  almost  what  Je¬ 
rusalem  is  to  the  believer  in  Christ,  for  it  is  hal¬ 
lowed  by  the  great  struggles  and  trials  ofFOur 
country  during  nearly  sixty  years  of  our  mo¬ 
mentous  existence  ;  and  yet,  alas !  how  few  of 
the  twenty-five  millions  to  whom  all  this  be¬ 
longs  have  visited  Washington. 


It  is  a  truth, 
and  one  by  no  means  creditable  to  the  parties 
concerned,  that  numbers  of  Americans  ai-e  found 
in  Europe  who  have  never  seen  Washington, 
and  know  little  of  it  beyond  the  fact  that 
very  many  newspapers  have  correspondents 
there,  and  that  passports  come  from  an  office 
tiiere.  We  hold  that  there  is  nothing  in  Europe 
3 )  well  worth  a  visit — nay,  which  demands  a 
pilgrimage  to  its  altar — from  an  American  as 
the  Declaration  of  Independence.  Stand  a  mo¬ 
ment  before  that  paper,  and  think  of  its  partu¬ 
rition 


;  cannot  you  see  the  clear,  defiant  fiash- 
ing  of  Hancock’s  eye,  as  the  Committee  ap¬ 
proach  him?  And  while  Jefferson  hands  the 
document  that. incarnated  a  nation,  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  do  you  not  feel,  indeed,  the  presence  of 
the  philosopher  and  patriot,  Franklin,  of 
Adams,  Livingston  and  Sherman?  Here  are 
public  buildings  huge  in  size,  and  elegant  alike 
in  style  and  material ;  here  are  works  of  art, 
some  purely  historical,  which  are  worth  the  con¬ 
sideration  even  of  the  traveled  connoiseur  ;  the 
Library  of  Congress,  the  city  of  the  dead, 
where  rest  alike  heros  and  sages,  are  here ;  and 
here,  too,  upon  an  elevation  in  the  south-east¬ 
erly  part  of  the  city,  stands  the  Capitol,  not 
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love  of  the  Union  had  given  $120,000,  she  now 
advanced  $100,000  more.  Active  as  were  his 
exertions  and  successful  his  efforts,  Gen.  AV  a.«h- 
ington  was  not  permitted  to  see  the  consumma¬ 
tion  of  his  wishes.  Like  a  second  Moses,  he  saw 
from  the  Pisgah  of  Hope  fhe  promised  Capitol, 
but  he  was  denied  entranee  there,  for  on  the 
14th  of  Dccemljer,  1799,  death  claimed  the  pa¬ 
triot  and  the  sage,  and  the  tears  of  our  country, 
which  this  bereavement  caused  to  flow,  mingled 
with  the  tears  of  the  Christian  world  before 
they  fell  on  his  bier. 
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changes  were  Mr.  Mills  does  not  state,  but  they 
were,  as  far  as  any  record  shows,  by  no  means 
radical,  and  mostly,  if  not  entirely,  confined  to 
strengthening  and  lighting  the  interior.  .Mr. 
Ilallet  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Hadlield ;  but  be¬ 
fore  the  north  wing  was  completed  James  IIo- 
baii,  architect  of  the  President’s  House,  suc¬ 
ceeded  Mr.  Ilodfleld,  and  under  his  supervision 
the  wing  was  completed.  B.  II.  Latrobe  was 
appointed  by  Mr.  Jelferson,  in  1803,  as  architect 
of  the  Capitol ;  he  changed  Dr.  Thornton’s  plan 
very  materially,  and  in  1810-11  the  south 
wing,  under  his  direction,  was  flnished ;  here 
the  work  ceased  until  after  the  war.  It  is  well 
known  that  on  the  24th  of  August,  1814,  the 
British  troops,  after  the  failure  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  force  under  Gen.  Winder  to  check  them  at 
Bladensburgh,  entered  the  city,  and  in  a  spirit 
of  rude  Vandalism,  which  flnds  no  parallel  in 
the  annals  of  war  among  civilized  and  Chris¬ 
tian  nations,  burned  such  portions  of  the  inte¬ 
rior  us  their  pyrotechnics  could  reach,  includ¬ 
ing  the  Library.  After  the  war,  the  citizens  of 
Wa.shington  erected  a  comfortable  brick  build¬ 
ing,  still  standing,  at  the  north-east  corner  of 
the  Capitol  grounds  and  first  street  east  for  the 
accommodation  of  Congress.  There  that  body 

§met  till  the  Capitol 
was  rebuilt.  Mr. 
Latrobe  was  the  ar¬ 
chitect,  but  resigned 
in  1817,  when  Presi¬ 
dent  Monroe  ap- 

flndi,^  under  whoso 

Ac.,  were  completed 
in  182.'>.  The  whole 
cost  of  the  Capitol 

neai-ly  $3,000,000. 
The  area  of  ground 
covered  by  the  Cap¬ 
itol,  center  and 

TIIB  SOLDIER 

Wings,  IS  62.000 
square  feet ;  the  front  has  an  extent  of  352 
feet ;  the  wings  are  121  feet  deep ;  the  pro¬ 
jection  of  the  eastern  front  of  the  center, 
including  the  steps,  is  86  feet,  and  of  the 
western  83  feet.  The  dome,  now  nearly  de¬ 
molished,  was  145  feet  from  the  ground.  The 
principal  front  is  the  east,  turned  away  from 
the  inhabited  part  of  Washington,  and  con¬ 
sequently  considered  by  visitors  as  in  fact 
the  rear.  This  front  presents  a  grand  portico 
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completed,  yet  even  now  presenting  an  appear¬ 
ance  which  few  temples  of  ancient  days  can 
surpass.  Our  engraving  gives  a  truthful  and 
graphic  appearance  of  this  immense  building, 
as  it  will  appear  when  completed,  and  we  chal¬ 
lenge  modern  Architecture  to  produce  its  paral¬ 
lel — in  commanding  position,  in  extent,  and  in 
durability  of  material  and  construction  ;  but 
more  than  all,  in  its  simple  elegance  and  classi¬ 
cal  proportions.  Light  and  ornate — without 
fragility  or  meretricious  ornament — it  fills  the 
eye,  and  leaves  no  hiatus  for  the  imagination 
to  supply.  Gracefully,  yet  massively,  with  its 
rich  colonade  of  Corinthian  columns,  arches 
upward  the  lofty  dome  till,  300  feet  above  the 
eastern  base,  the  figure  of  armed  Liberty,  in  its 
colossal  proportions,  crowns  the  apex,  finishing 
in  beauty  this  great  monument  of  American 
genius  and  skill. 

But  to  the  history  again,  leaving  this  brand) 
for  another  page.  On  the  18th  of  Septemlicr, 
1793,  the  south-east  corner-stone  of  the  north 
wing  was  laid  by  General  Washington,  in  the 
first  year  of  his  second  term  as  Chief  Magis¬ 
trate.  The  Masonic  Order  of  the  vicinity,  and 
many  leading  men  of  the 'country  were  present 
to  witnes.s,  not  only  the  elaborate  and  interest¬ 
ing  Masonic  ceremonies,  but  also  the  initial 
step  of  the  first  National  and  Federal  building. 
The  plan  of  the  Capitol  was  designed  by  Dr. 
William  Thornton,  an  amateur  architect,  but  a 
gentleman  of  much  erudition  and  refined  taste. 
In  Mills's  pamphlet  on  the  subject  of  the  Capi¬ 
tol,  we  find  that  Dr.  Thornton’s  plan  was  ap¬ 
proved  by  Gen.  Washington  in  1792,  and  sub¬ 
mitted  to  S.  Hallet,  an  English  architect,  who 
modified  it  in  some  of  its  parts.  What  these 
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uf  ItiO  feet  iu  extent,  couipueed  of  a  double 
row  of  Corinthian  columns,  elevated  on  a  high 
rustic  basement ;  it  is  surmounted  by  a  pedi¬ 
ment,  enriched  with  devices  in  marble,  which 
our  space  does  not  permit  us  now  minutely  to 
describe  ;  we,  however,  present  a  pictorial  copy 
of  them.  In  two  niches  on  this  portico,  on  either 
side  of  the  door,  which  opens  into  the  rotunda, 
there  are  two  statues,  by  Persico,  in  marble  ^ 
the  record  teaches  us  that  they  are  symbolical 
of  Peace  and  War.  We  have  occasionally 
studied  these  colossean  figures  to  learn  why 
they  have  been  called  thus,  but  our  success  in 
the  acquistion  of  the  requisite  information  is  by- 
no  means  commensurate  to  the  size  of  the  figures 
or  the  reputation  of  the  artist.  War,  as  there 
represented,  is  a  gentleman  with  a  gymnasian 
development  of  muscle,  and  a  remarkably  be¬ 
nign  expression  of  countenance.  He  is  incased 
in  armor  of  an  exceedingly  ancient  fashion, 
more  cumbrous,  we  imagine,  than  easy  to  wear.  | 
His  oft'ensivo  weapon  is  a  curiously  small,  but 
classical  sword,  in  a  sheath,  and  for  a  defense 
he  has  a  shield  ;  the  appearance  of  the  statue 
is  very  quiescent  and  quite  harmless.  Peace  is 
a  stout  female,  with  an  olive  branch  in  her 
hand ;  she  is  apparently  a  goddess  somewhat 
advanced  in  life,  certainly  not  under  thirty 
years  of  age. 

We  are  not  curtain  that  Persico  was  blame- 
able  in  the  matter,  as  he  probably  received  an 
order  for  two  statues  at  a  fixed,  and  rather  a 
minimum,  price,  to  lie  finished  in  some  very 
short  period  of  time.  Ilis  own,  or  some  friend’s 
studio,  or  some  temple  furnished  his  models, 
and  his  mechanics  were  at  once  put  to  work. 
We  must  admit  that  the  stonecutter  has  done 
his  work  in  a  most  creditable  manner,  and  we 
regret  we  are  ignorant  of  his  name. 

The  eastern  portico  is  the  vestibule  to  the 
great  political  temple  of  the  Union  ;  there,  on 
the  4th  day  of  March  of  each  succeeding  four 
years,  an  altar  is  erected  to  the  genius  of  Re¬ 
publican  institutions ;  there  the  Chief  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  as 
Grand  High  Priest,  in  the  presence  of  all  the 
representatives  of  foreign  powers,  and  all  the 
chief  officers  of  our  own  Government,  and  in 
presence  of  thousands  of  the  people,  a  sove¬ 
reign  of  one  of  the  largest,  most  prosperous 
and  powerful  countries  of  the  world,  surren¬ 
ders  his  power  and  his  place  to  the  people 
who  conferred  it  upon  him  ;  and  his  successor  to 
the  Presidential  chair,  till  that  moment  a  mere 
citizen,  takes  the  oath,  administered  by  the  ven¬ 
erable  Chief  Justice,  and  becomes  for  four 
years  President.  There  is  no  pomp  or  display 


of  power  ;  no  national  soldiers,  no  force  visi¬ 
ble,  save  the  great  moral  force  of  Republican 
simplicity. 

Let  us  pause  here  a  moment,  and  think  of 
the  scenes  enacted,  and  the  great  and  noble 
men  who  have  stoo<l  where  we  stand.  All  our 
Presidents  excepting  Pater  Patria;  and  John 
Adams,  here  took  the  oath  of  office  ;  what  an 
array  of  names !  Jefferson,  Madison,  Munroe, 
J.  Q.  Adam.®,  Jackson,  Van  Buren,  Harrison, 
Polk,  Taylor,  and  Pierce ;  two  only  survive. 
.Vnd  here,  too,  gazing  out  npon  the  same  scene, 
have  stow!  Hamilton,  Marshall,  Burr,  Gerry, 
Tompkins,  Livingston,  Clay,  Webster,  Calhoun, 
Wirt,  Randolph,  Wright,  and  a  host  of  others 
whose  names  stand  high  up  in  our  Temple  of 
Fame. 

The  Capitol  Grounds,  ns  they  are  called, 
comprise  thirty-five  acres,  laid  out  and  im¬ 
proved  in  a  style  in  accordance  with  the  build¬ 
ing  and  the  country.  On  the  west,  the  Capitol 
is  surrounded  by  ^  terrace  which  hides  from 
view  the  sub-basement,  and  relieves  the  entire 
structure  from  a  nearness  of  approach  ;  the 
minor  parts  do  not  offend  the  eye,  which  gazes, 
as  it  should,  at  first  only  on  the  more  striking 
points.  From  the  center,  a  broad  pathway 
leads  to  the  main  gate,  which  opens  upon  Ma¬ 
ryland  avenue,  a  broad  way  leading  across  the 
island  to  the  Long  Bridge ;  another  paved  way 
passes  to  a  gate  on  the  right,  to  Pennsylvania 
avenue.  Approaching  the  Capitol  from  the 
west,  the  first  marked  object  is  the  Naval  Mon¬ 
ument,  dedicated  to  those  gallant  men  who 
fell  fighting  for  their  flag  before  Tripoli.  The 
monument  consists  of  a  small  shaft,  resting 
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npon  a  pedestal,  base  and  zoclc.  Upon  the  top 
of  the  shaft  is  an  American  eagle,  bearing  the 
symbols  of  the  Union.  On  the  top  of  the  base, 
technicaliy  the  zocle,  are  four  marble  figures, 
medium  size,  representing  the  Genius  of  Ame¬ 
rica,  History,  Commerce,  and  Fame.  The 
monument  rests  in  an  oral  basin  of  running 
water,  and,  with  its  ornaments,  is  really  attract¬ 
ive,  more  especially  as  the  shaft  and  the  sur¬ 
roundings  hare  much  to  do  with  the  subject  to 
be  commemorated ;  but  time  has  made  it  ne¬ 
cessary  that  some  one,  whose  duty  it  is,  should 
have  certain  repairs  made  at  once. 

Passing  the  Naval  Monument,  we  ascend  to 
the  terrace,  which,  leaving  a  wide  area  between 
it  and  the  sub-ba.sement,  screens  the  latter  from 
observation.  From  this  broad  walk  is  pre¬ 
sented  a  scene  of  peculiar  beauty  and  interest. 
Far  to  the  south,  down  the  Potomac,  the  white 
outline  of  Fort  Washington  is  visible ;  a  few 
miles  nearer,  we  l)ehold  Alexandria,  which  is 
as  ancient  in  American  History  as  its  namesake 
in  that  of  Egypt  The  city,  by  the  act  of  retro¬ 
cession,  is  now  an  integral  municipality  of  the 
Old  Dominion  ;  it  boasts  of  considerable  com¬ 
merce,  both  foreign  and  domestic,  and  as  it  has 
recently  become  connected  by  rail  with  a  large 
extent  of  the  State,  already  has  the  tardy 
recognition  of  the  laws  of  commerce,  which  de¬ 
mand  an  opening  to  ma*kct  of  the  agricultural 
and  mining  districts,  exhibited  its  good  effects 
on  the  trade  of  the  old  burgh,  as  well  as  on 
the  rural  districts.  Nearer  still,  on  the  east¬ 
ern  bank  of  the  Potomac,  is  seen  the  Lunatic 
Asylum,  a  large  and  well  constructed  building 
erected  by  the  United  States,  to  accommodate 
the  unfortunates  of  the  District.  On  the  nearer 
shore  of  the  Eastern  Branch,  is  seen  the  Arsenal, 
and  in  proximity  therewith  is  the  Penitentiary, 
for  though  the  District  of  Columbia  is  denied 
the  political  rights  of  a  State  or  Territory,  it 


still  requires  all  the  iustitutious  that  wait  on 
civilization. 

Looking  to  the  west  we  see,  for  a  mile  and  a 
half,  that  broad  street — much  abused,  yet  much 
admired — Pennsylvania  avenue,  with  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  House  at  its  apparent  terminus.  Be¬ 
yond  is  the  National  Observatory,  while  nearer 
is  the  unfinished  Monument  to  Washington  and 
the  Smithsonian  Institute.  Directly  below  our 
feet  are  the  Capitol  Grounds,  with  trees  and 
flowers  and  the  green  sw'ard,  all  looking  fresh 
and  beautiful,  evincing  constant  care  and  at¬ 
tention,  and  wooing  the  man  of  business  and 
the  idler  to  saunter  around  the  graveled  walks 
or  rest  upon  some  of  the  numerous  rustic  scats 
scattered  around.  Here  weekly,  during  the 
Spring  and  Summer  months,  the  Marine  Band 
discourses  sweet  music  for  several  hours,  and 
thousands,  including  the  President,  Foreign 
Ministers,  grave  Senators,  Slembers  of  Congress, 
and  all  the  fair  denizens  of  the  Metropolis,  as¬ 
semble  to  listen  to  the  music,  throwing  off  the 
cares  of  office  and  of  state,  and  enjoy  the  moment. 
No  city  in  the  Union  can  produce  a  parallel 
scene,  or  a  similar  audience ;  for  here  there 
are  few  or  none  of  that  class  of  rowdies  that 
mark  all  cities  with  trade,  manufactures  and 
commerce. 

Merc  dry,  guide-book  details  will  not  convey 
an  idea  of  the  Capitol ;  and  Hiough  our  en¬ 
gravings  will  aid  the  imagination,  we  desire  to 
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present  it  by  contrast  and  antithesis.  Ampli¬ 
tude  challenges  the  attention  and  awakens  the 
admiration  of  the  vulgar,  for,  with  the  un¬ 
educated  and  the  unappreciative,  a  giant 
and  giantess  will  command  more  wonder  and 
attention  than  the  Apollo  Bclvidere  and 
the  Venus  de  Medici.  But  magnitude  of 
surface,  in  nature  or  in  works  of  art,  is 
not  neccessarily  elegance,  nor  a  concomitant 
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Cl  uiauty  ;  for  it'  i>izu  is  ull  that  is  requisite,  the 
Government  rope-walk  at  Charlestown  and  the 
railway  depot  at  Detroit  might  safely  rival  the 
Parthenon  and  the  Farnese  Palace.  Grandeur 
and  sublimity  require  not  only  bight  and 
breadth,  but  harmonious  proportions  and  mi¬ 
nuteness  of  detail  i  a  conglomeration  of  forms 
and  the  attributes  of  beauty  are  requisite  to 
finish  the  picture  to  the  eye  and  satisfy  the 
imagination. 

To  inform  our  readers  that  the  entire  eastern 
front  of  the  Capitol  is  750  feet,  being  nearly  50 
feet  more  than  St.  Peters  in  its  largest  projec¬ 
tion,  and  nearly  200  feet  greater  than  St.  Pauls, 
or  that  it  covers  over  three  and  a  half  acres  of 
ground,  will  not,  as  an  isolated  fact,  prove  our 
position — that  it  will,  when  the  extensions  and 
the  dome  are  completed,  stand  forth  one  of  the 
finest  architectural  monuments  of  modern 
times.  The  de-  r?  .'v 

tail,  the  openings,  ^jt/*  A 

many  porticos, 

harmonious  pro-  .. 

from  its  great  size  ^ 

and  massive 
forms,  constitute 

miration.  Let  us  ^  _ li 

examine  its  minu-  ntmER. 

tia  :  The  extensions  consist  of  two  wing 
buildings  erecting  at  the  north  and  south 
ends  of  the  present  structure,  each  152  feet 
8  inches  from  north  to  south,  with  a  width 
from  east  to  west,  including  porticos  and 
steps,  of  324  feet.  On  the  east  they  present  a 
double  portico,  in  the  center  of  the  facade,  28 
feet  in  width  ;  ffora  the  stylobate  surmounting 
the  rustic  basement  there  arise  22  Corintliian 
columns,  with  elalxiratc  napitals,  supporting  an 
entablature  and  a  pediment — the  proportions 
are  so  good  that  it  seems  to  require  the  columns 
to  sustain  the  weight.  It  has  been  frequently, 
and  perhaps  justly,  objected  that  the  angle  of 
the  pediment  of  the  old  building  was  not  class¬ 
ical,  and  consequently  that  the  effect  was  bad ; 
in  the  new  pediments  this  defect  has  been  com- 
plchdy  remedied,  and  the  angle  is  softened  and 
rendered  perfect.  The  frieze  of  the  entablature 
is  not  ornamented,  nor  is  it  on  the  center  build¬ 


ing  ;  but  the  pediment  of  the  north  wing  is  to 
contain  a  number  of  statues,  designed  and 
modeled  by  Crawford,  and  now  being  cut  in  na¬ 
tive  marble  under  the  direction  of  the  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  grounds.  These  statues,  a  draw¬ 
ing  of  which  we  give,  are  truly  beautiful,  and 
prove  that  Mr.  Crawford  has  genius  which  will 
place  him  among  the  first  of  sculptors.  The 
Genius  of  Ameuica  stands  in  the  center,  based 
upon  a  rock,  standing  unmoved  amid  the  lash¬ 
ings  and  turmoil  of  the  ocean,  which  surrounds 
it ;  the  national  bird,  the  eagle,  is  appropriately 
her  attendant,  and  the  sun,  rising  at  her  feet, 
typifies  the  light  which  shines  around  Liberty 
in  her  onward  match.  In  one  hand  she  holds 
oak  and  laurel  leaves,  ready  to  place  them  on 
the  brows  of  the  victors  in  the  great  contests 
for  civil  and  military  glory.  The  other  hand 
extends  in  a  supplicatory  manner  toward 
Heaven,  pointing  to  the  Pioneer,  on  whom  she 
invoki.'s  the  blessings  of  God.  Next  is  the  ath¬ 
letic  figure  of  the  Backwoodsman,  the  pioneer 
of  liberty  and  civilization,  before  whose  ap¬ 
proach  the  aborigines  have  fled  and  the  mighty 
forest  fallen,  and  the  wilderness  been  truly 
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made  to  “bud  and  blossom  like  the  rose.”  He 
is  a  fitting  representative  of  the  brave  evangel¬ 
ist  of  free  institutions.  The  Indian  chief  and  his 
family  typify  the  extinction  of  the  red  men  be¬ 
fore  the  onward  march  of  their  Caucasian  ex¬ 
terminators,  and  the  grave  is  ready  to  receive 
these  last  survivors  of  the  millions  who  roamed 
in  savage  freedom  over  the  continent  leas  than 
three  centuries  since. 
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hand  rests  upon  the  globe  as  ii  claiming  its  en- 
tire  circuit  for  his  ships,  while  the  anchor  at  his 
feet  (Hope)  connects  him  with  the  figures  of  the 
two  boys,  advancing  to  give  their  -services  to 
their  country.  Nearly  behind  the  anchor  is  the 
Teacher,  instructing  a  youth,  indicating  that 
education  is  rinjuisite  to  the  welfare  of  the 
country.  Next  is  a  Mechanic,  with  his  brawny 
arm  resting  upon  a  cog-wheel,  fitting  emblems 
of  the  power  that  creates  our  huge  steamers, 
and  builds  our  factories  and  macliinery ;  at  his 
feet  arc  sheaves  of  wheat,  corn,  &c. 

The  statuary  for  the  south  pediment  is  not 
designed,  or  rather,  some  designs  sent  for  ap¬ 
proval  to  Captain  Meigs  have  not  yet  met  his 
approbation. 

The  corner-stone  of  the  Extension  was  laid 
on  the  4th  of  July,  1851,  by  President  Fillmore, 
with  Masonic  ceremonies,  and  the  orator  of  the 
age,  Daniel  Webster,  made,  upon  the  occasion, 
one  of  his  most  eloquent  orations.  The  design 
for  the  exterior,  and  the  plans  were  prepar<!d 
by  Mr.  Thomas  U.  Walter,  and  approved  by  the 
President.  It  should  lie  borr.c  in  mind  that  the 
Kxtensions  had,  in  their  general  outline  and  aji- 
(learance,  to  comport  with  the  old  parts  of  the 
buildings.  This  difficulty  has  lieen  overcome, 
and  the  wings  are  harmonious  in  their  propor¬ 
tions,  and  coincide  with  the  center,  thus  not 
only  not  detracting  from,  but  realty  adding  to 
the  dignity  and  grandiur  of  the  whole  struc¬ 
ture.  In  addition  to  the  eastern  porticos  men¬ 
tioned  before,  each  building  has  on  its  west 
front  a  portico  one  hundred  and  five  feet  in 
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The  other  side  is  devoted  to  types  of  civili¬ 
zation  and  the  beneficial  effects  of  lilierty.  The 
first  figure  is  a  Soldier,  properly  costumed  iii 
the  uniform  of  the  army  of  the  Revolution  ; 
his  hand  is  on  the  hilt  of  his  sheathed  sword, 
evincing  his  willingness  to  draw  it  when  re¬ 
quired  by  his  country.  The  Merchant  is  seated 
amid  the  emblems  of  trade  and  commerce ;  his 


other,  is  a  portico  121  feet  in  width, 
with  ten  Corinthian  columns  each.  These 
porticos  and  columns,  and  the  pilaa- 
ters,  with  their  richly-carved  capitals, 
Hb  relieve  the  otherwise  monotonous  ap- 
HB:  pearance  of  the  mass  of  marble.  The 

windows  are  an  improvement  upon  those 
I  in  the  old  building ;  over  each,  in  the 

prop«!r  story,  is  a  pediment,  egreeing 
in  its  angle  with  the  larger  pediment, 
supported  by  consoles  carved  in  leaves 
and  scroll  with  remarkable  taste  and 
elegance.  The  entrances  are  flanked 
))y  carved  columnar  supporters,  and  the  dimen¬ 
sions  of  the  door  have  been  increased  to  har¬ 
monize  with  the  other  openings.  The  wings 
have,  like  the  center,  a  rusticated  basement,  and 
similar  steps  and  check-blocks  leading  from  the 
ground.  They  stand  44  feet  distant  from  the 
center,  and  are  connected  therewith  by  corridors 
26  feet  in  width,  with  outside  colonuades  con- 


wiuiii,  wiui  leii  c/uriuuiian  columns,  ana  on  me 
north  front  of  one,  and  the  south  front  of  the 
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aisting  of  four  columns  each,  being  56  feet  in 
width  outside.  The  material  used  in  the  con¬ 
struction  on  the  out.«idc  is  marble,  selected  with 
great  care,  and  after  being  submitted  to  the  most 
accurate  tests  of  reience.as  to  durability  and  con¬ 
tinuance  of  appearance.  The  internal  work  is 
marble,  stone,  briek  and  iron  ;  all  the  floors  and 
beams  are  of  the  latter  material,  and  arc  upon 
a  plan  of  Captain  Meigs's,  answering  for  a  ceil¬ 
ing  lielow  and  a  floor  tiboTu.  Up  to  1853,  in 
March,  Mr.  Walter,  the  accompli.shed  and  able 
architect,  who  conceived  the  design  and  pre¬ 
pared  the  plans,  had  been  in  charge  of  the 
work  ;  at  that  time  the  control  was  changed 
from  the  Interior  to  the  War  Department,  and 


Captain  Meigs,  a  gentleman  dis¬ 
tinguished  for  his  scientific  and 
natural  ability  and  taste,  was 
put  in  charge.  In  his  orders 
from  the  Department  he  was  in¬ 
formed  that,  as  the  entire  rc- 
sponsiliility  rested  upon  him,  he 
was  clothed  with  power  to  make 
any  changes  he  deemed  neces¬ 
sary,  and  it  is  certainly  credit¬ 
able  to  this  officer  that  he  has 
in  so  comparatively  few  in¬ 
stances  changed  the  plans  of 
Mr.  Walter,  and  in  no  case  has 
he  done  so  without  that  gentle¬ 
man's  a.ssent.  The  principal 
alterations  are  in  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  Hall  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  the  Senate 
Chamber.  These  alterations 
were  made  to  increase  the  ac¬ 
commodations  for  the  members 
and  the  public,  to  comply  with 
the  requisites  of  acoustics  and 
ventilation,  and  somewhat  to 
add  to  the  ornamimtation.  It 
has  been  certainly  a  fortuitous 
combination  of  Captain  Meigs 
and  Mr.  Thomas  U.  Walter,  for 
the  Government  and  the  people, 
for,  while  the  former  has  the 
high  characteristics  mentioned 
above,  the  latter  is  unquestion¬ 
ably  the  first  architect  in  the 
country. 

Much  study  and  examination 
of  structures  already  existing 
were  requisite  to  provide  cham¬ 
bers  where  each  member  could 
1)0  distinctly  heard  by  the  presid¬ 
ing  officer  and  his  fellow-mem¬ 
bers  from  any  point  of  the  hall ; 
for,  unlike  the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies,  our 
memljers  do  not  speak  from  a  tribune.  A  com¬ 
mission,  consisting  of  Prof.  A.  D.  Bache,  head 
of  the  United  States  Coast  Survey  ;  Prof.  Jo¬ 
seph  Henry,  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  In¬ 
stitution,  and  Capt.  Meigs — all  gentlemen  of 
acknowledged  scientific  ability — was  appointed 
to  test  the  plan  proposed  by  the  latter.  After 
duo  examination,  the  plans  were  approved. 
Capt  Meigs,  in  one  of  his  reports,  says  that  he 
is  happy  in  being  supported  by  the  opinion  of 
the  “  accomplished  architect,  Mr.  Thomas  U. 
Walter,-’  that  the  proposed  alterations  will  be 
felicitous,  and  *“  that  the  architectural  beauty 
and  the  convenience  of  the  buildings  will  be  in- 
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creaFcd  by  the  changes  which  have  been  made.” 

The  entrance  is  made  through  a  door-way  in 
cither  wing,  14  feet  by  7  feet  wide,  surrounded 
liy  two  figures  in  alUHrdievo,  partially  reclining, 
as  seen  in  our  engraving,  with  the  glolie  be¬ 
tween  them.  The  one  on  the  right  is  Liberty, 
reciting  the  dccd.s  and  wonders  accomplished 
under  direction  and  guidance,  throughout  the 
world,  to  History,  the  figure  beside  her,  who  is 
ready  to  make  up  the  tablet,  listening  the  while 
with  intensity  to  the  heroic  recital.  These 
figures  rest  in  part  on  the  entablature,  which  is 
supported  by  two  elaborately  carved  tnisses. 

The  doors  themselves  are  to  be  of  bronze, 
and  intrusted  for  the  designs  to  Mr.  Crawford ; 
one  he  has  completed,  and  though  the  rep¬ 
resentation  sent  by  the  artist  is  small,  and 
calculated  to  show  the  spirit  and  nature  of  the 
designs  rather  than  to  convey  an  idea  of  the 
model  or  execution,  we  had  two  drawings  made 
which  will  convey  an  idea  of  the  general  effect. 
The  door  is  divided  into  ten  panels ;  the  two 
npper  ones  are  merely  filled  with  a  star  and 
wreaths  ;  the  lower  ones  contain,  one  Peace  and 


the  other  War,  which,  as  far  ns  wo  can  judge, 
will  confer  some  credit  upon  the  artist,  and 
convey  an  idea  of  the  subject  to  the  gazer. 
Washington  Laying  the  Corner-stone  of  the 
Capitol,  and  the  Oath  of  Office  fill  two  other 
panels.  Bunker  Hill,  with  expiring  Warren,  are 
hero  commemorated,  and  Monmouth  too ;  while 
in  impcrisliabic  bronze,  as  fitting  the  deeds  and 
the  occasion  they  perpetuate,  we  witness  the 
surrender  of  Cornwallis  at  Yorktown,  and  the 
great  hero’s  triumphal  entry  into  Trenton 
after  his  admirably  planned  and  gallantly  ex¬ 
ecuted  attack  on  the  British  and  Hessians. 

These  designs  may,  and  probably  will,  be 
changed  or  modified  before  they  are  executed, 
but  the  subjects  will  be  national  and  historical, 
and  from  the  ability  already  evinced  by  the 
designs  furnished  for  other  parts  of  the  work, 
we  have  perfect  confidence  in  their  conception 
and  modeling.  For  the  other  door  wo  hope 
some  other  American  artist  may  have  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  presenting  his  claims  to  reputation 
and  renown  to  the  people  and  the  world. 

The  Hall  of  Representatives  is  in  the 
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vitiated  atmosphere  ia  the  wall  or  ceiling,  is 
abandoned ;  the  reason  assigned  is  that  by  this 
system  the  heated  air,  being  rarifled  and  con¬ 
sequently  specifically  lighter  than  the  bad  air, 
rises  at  once  and  makes  its  escape,  or  ascends 
and  remains  near  the  ceiling  when  the  openings 
are  in  the  side — thus  failing  both  to  heat  the 
lower  strata  in  the  room  or  to  remove  the 
foul  atmosphere.  A  column  of  air,  previ¬ 
ously  passed  through  the  meshes  of  hot-water 
pipes  to  raise  it  to  the  required  temperature 
of  60°  or  80^,  or  in  Summer  over  jets  of  cool, 
or  Iced-water,  to  cool  it,  is  to  be  forced,  by  means 
of  a  large  fan  worked  by  steam,  through  a  shaft 
to  the  space  between  the  roof  and  the  ceiling ; 
the  latter  is  to  be  perforated  with  numerous  small 
boles,  through  which  this  air  will  find  its  way  to 
the  room.  The  apertures  for  the  escape  of  the 
vitiated  air  being  at  the  base,  the  heated  air,  en¬ 
tering  above,  will  force  out  the  former  and  sup¬ 
ply  its  place.  But  we  will  use  the  words  of  the 
report  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  as  approved  by 
Professors  Henry  and  Bache  :  If  the  exits  for 
the  foul  air  are  below,  the  hot  air  accumulates 
at  the  top  of  the  room,  and,  gradually  displac¬ 
ing  the  cooler  air,  forces  it  out  through  these 
passages.”  This  theory  does  not  appear  to  us 
to  be  practical ;  still,  while  we  will  very  briefly 
state  our  objections,  we  by  no  means  arrogate 
the  entire  correctness  of  our  views  against 
those  of  the  highly  scientific  gentlemen  who 
recommend  another. 

The  imponderoslty  of  air,  as  far  as  it  can  be 
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flint  story  of  the  south  wing  ;  it  is  in  the  center 
of  the  building — 139  feet  long,  93  wide,  and 
about  36  feet  high ;  there  is  a  spacious  gallery 
on  three  sides,  with  the  capacity  to  seat  1,200 
persons  comfortably,  and  a  separate  reporters’ 
gallery  behind  the  Speaker’s  chair.  The  mem¬ 
bers’  desks,  300  in  number,  are  arranged  in  a 
semi-circular  form  on  the  floor.  The  ceiling 
will  be  of  iron,  properly  suspended  from  the 
trusses  of  the  roof,  with  the  requisite  openings 
for  ventilation,  and  others  filled  with  stained 
glass,  which  will  give  ample  light  in  the  day 
time ;  at  night  the  Hall  will  be  lighted  by  large 
gas-burners  situated  at>we  the  ceiling,  thus 
throwing  a  softened,  steady  light,  without  the 
unpleasant  odor  and  glare  of  gas,  or  the  heat 
which  would  accompany  it  if  the  burners  were 
suspended  directly  in  the  hall.  The  subject 
of  acoustics  and  ventilation,  being  of  the  very 
first  importance  in  halls  intended  for  so  large  a 
number  of  members,  and  an  auditory  so  numer¬ 
ous  as  these,  have  received  the  most  earnest 
study  and  consideration  from  Captain  Meigs 
anil  Mr.  Walter.  The  relative  dependence  of 
acoustics  on  the  density  and  purity  of  the  air, 
as  well  as  upon  any  disturbing  causes  operat¬ 
ing  upon  the  latter,  demands  that  the  ventila¬ 
tion,  including  in  this  heating  and  cooling  the 
atmosphere  in  the  hall,  should  be  done,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  aid  and  assist  that 
object.  The  lights  of  experience  and  science 
have  been  minutely  examined;  and,  theoreti¬ 
cally,  the  desired  end  will  be  obtained  by  the 
means  to  be  used.  We  briefly,  but  as  fully  as 
we  thought  it  necessary,  considered  acoustics, 
and  will  how  allude  to  the  ventilation. 

The  generally  observed  practice  of  introduc¬ 
ing  columns  of  heated  air  near  the  floor  of  the 
room,  with  apertures  for  the  escape-  of  the 
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affected  by  gravitation,  we  have  never  seen 
questioned,  and  as  then  the  attraction  of  gravi¬ 
tation  would  not  draw  off  the  denser  feeted  air 
near  the  floor,  how  can  the  lower  strata  be 
affected  by  the  rarifled  column  above  ItT  The 
report  says,  the  heated  air  will  force  out  the 
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v*  '  'ilt  ■»  native  uiarMes;  the  goldeu-vcinetl  Ten- 

nessec,  the  verd  antique  and  the  colored 
marbles  of  Vermont  have  already  been 
^  selected.  Panels  are  preparing  on  the 

V  ings,  while  various  niches  will  be  made  for 

-  - -  statuary.  The  Hall  of  Representatives 

_  seems  to  leave  nothing  in  the  way  of  light, 

PKSUANT  IX  CEIUXC  IX  BKPKaSK.VTATIVB  CHAMBEP.  c».ciiio  vj  6  J  b  > 

ventilation,  convenience  to  the  members 
cooler.  Will  it  not.  and  does  it  not,  precisely  us  and  public  and  elegance  to  be  desired,  and 
if  a  heated  and  cooled  piece  of  iron  are  placed  when  completed  will  surpass,  in  all  these  attri- 
in  juxta-position,  impart  its  caloric  to  the  cold  butes,  any  hall  for  similar  purposes  in  Europe, 
air  till  their  temperatures  become  equalized?  Xext  to  this, as  attracting  attention  from  its pc- 
Practically  we  know  that  an  aperture,  even  a  ciiliar  beauty,  is  the  lobby  of  entrance,  which 
key-hole,  between  a  cold  room  and  one  con-  will  be  ceiled  with  marble,  with  coupled 'Co- 
taining  fire,  imparts  a  stream  of  cold  air,  and  rinthian  columns ;  but  the  spacious  corridor, 
will  do  so  if  we  raise  the  temperature  to  100°,  crossing  the  wing  from  north  to  south,  24J 
for  the  rea.son  just  given.  The  bad  air  is  not  feet  wide,  with  a  double  row  of  fluted  Co- 

only  cold,  but  it  has  become  bad  in  a  crowded  rinthian  columns  in  marble,  - - 

room  by  parting  with  its  oxygen  to  the  blood,  and  a  eomposite  Corinthian  ^  !,  — 

through  the  lungs,  and  receiving  in  its  place  capital  supporting  the  pan- 
carbonic  acid  gas  and  nitrogen  ;  now  will  fresh  elcd  iron  ceiling,  will  call  1  ^ 

air,  unless  forced  into  the  room  by  great  power,  forth  admiration,  as  will  the 
displace  the  bad,  or  can  a  sufficient  quantity  noble  marble  stair-case  lead- 
be  thrown  in  to  equalize  the  whole  withoqt  ing  to  the  first  story.  On  the 

producing  a  strong  current ;  Captain  Meigs,  basement  floor  there  are  nu-  [  ^  M 

however,  says  that  he  can  change  the  entire  merous  committee  rooms, with  -  f:  y 

atmosphere  in  the  room  in  fifteen  minutes  with-  marble  mantles  from  the  most  c  u  |l! 

out  any  perceptible  agitation.  Ve  certainly  showy  specimens  and  styles  ^  k 

hope  the  theory  will  prove  correct ;  if  it  does  of  forms  novel  and  tasteful ;  ^ 

not  the  heated  air  can,  without  any  additional  the  floors  arc  covered  with  _ 

expense,  be  forced  in  from  below.  A  corridor  colored  encaustic  tiles  of  va-  't-. 

nearly  surrounds  the  hall,  and  affords  a  free  rious  patterns,  and  appropri- 

communication  for  the  members  and  employees  ate  and  brilliaut  centers.  It  jW’f  R 
of  the  House,  with  the  Retiring  and  Committee  is  proposed  to  cover  the  ceil-  .  ^ 

rooms,  Post-Office,  &c.  The  public  galleries  ings  of  these  rooms  with  rich  “J  ft 

will  be  reached  from  a  corridor  in  the  second  allegorical  and  historical  ara-  p 

>  1>esque  paintings  in  the  high-  ^ 

f?  foom,  for  the  Committee  on 

Agriculture,  is  already  so  f****^^W 
decorated,  and  from  the  ad-  I  f 

Al  miration  it  has  excited  will  B _ Ij 

-#5^,  indcce  Congress  to  make  the  pii.a.stkr 

K  .A.  s.  In  rear  of  Si»c*ker. 

^  necessary  appropriations  for 

the  remainder.  These  arabesque  paintings  re- 
fleet  much  credit  on  the  artist — we  regret  we 
haye  mislaid  his  name.  One  of  the  princi- 
pal  views  is  one  in  which  Cincinnatus,  among 
a  group  of  individuals,  is  explaining  the  util- 
'\Jr  ity  of  the  plow.  Opposite  to  it,  over  the 

_  windows,  is  a  scene  in  the  life  of  General 

oonox  ORXAIIBXT  IX  PILASTER.  ,  ,  a  ,  . 

Putnam.  He  had  been  plowing ;  a  dragoon 
story,  access  to  which  will  be  by  a  marble  stair-  rides  forward  and  announces  an  attack  by 

case,  spacious  in  its  dimensions  and  really  mag-  the  British  troops.  Leaving  the  plow  in  the 

nifleent  in  its  proposed  ornaments.  They  are  furrow,  he  is  preparing  to  mount  one  of  the 

to  be  embellidiod  with  some  of  our  beautiful  horses  and  to  start  for  the  battle-field.  His 
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little  son,  a  lad  apparently  about  eif^ht  years 
of  age,  is  about  to  iead  the  other  horse  home, 
and  announce  his  lather’s  departure  to  aid  in 
the  defense  of  the  liberties  of  his  country. 
The  ceiling  has  many  beautiful  female  figures— 
the  other  side-wall  portraits  in  scrolls  —  the 
whole  emblematical  of  Agriculture. 

[The  remainder  of  this  paper,  giving  illustrations  of  tie 
new  Seoate  Giamber,  the  Congre.ssional  Library,  and  r. 
portion  of  the  Works  of  Art  at  the  Capitol,  will  be  pre¬ 
sented  in  the  August  number.] 
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ORNITHOLOGY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  | 

AXO  BR1TI8H  AND  RC88IAN  AMERICA. 

BT  JOHN  CASS1X, 

Of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  Pbiladelpliia. 

The  American  Vci.tcres. 

Amun'O  the  rapacious  birds,  Vultures  may 
generally  be  distinguished  at  once  by  the 
nakedness  of  their  heads  and  necks,  which  arc, 
too,  usually  warted  and  wrinkled,  or  with 
fle^y  excrescences  not  unlike  those  of  the 
Turkey.  There  arc,  however,  a  few  exceptions 
in  which  the  head  is  covered.  The  general 
figure  is  rather  heavy  and  awkward,  though 
strung  and  robust,  and  all  the  American  species 
arc  capable  of  long  protracted  soaring  and 
easy  flight. 

Vultures  are  voracious  and  cowardly,  feed¬ 
ing  on  dead  animal  matter,  and  not  objecting 
to  any  stage  of  decay  or  putrefaction,  and 
rarely  attacking  a  living  animal,  unless  it  is  in 
a  condition  rendering  defense  or  escape  im¬ 
possible,  or  when  it  can  be  easily  captured 
or  meanly  overpowered  by  numliers.  They 
are,  consistently  with  this  character,  equally 
cruel  and  indolent,  and  in  fact  present  a 
combination  of  characters  so  entirely  disrepu¬ 
table  that  they  have  long  since  found  an  in¬ 
glorious  place  in  the  literature  of  all  nations : 
have  pointed  morais  and  adorned  proverlis. 
having  reference  to  the  most  repulsive  features 
in  the  human  character. 

Not  without  some  degree  of  usefulness,  the 
Vultures,  though  not  destroyers  of  life,  are  the 


scavengers  of  nature  among  birds,  like  the 
hyenas  and  jackals  in  quadrupeds,  removing 
any  animal  organism  whenever  life  has  ceased, 
and  without  unnecessary  delay.  In  the  toirid 
climes  of  the  earth,  where  animal  life  reaches 
its  maximum  of  production,  they  render  rather 
Important  services  in  this  unenviable,  though 
to  them  quite  natural  and  agreeable,  occupa¬ 
tion. 

Of  all  birds,  the  Vultures  seem  capable  of 
the  most  lofty  flight.  Thus  the  traveler,  in  the 
highest  range  of  the  Andes  may  see  the  Condor, 
the  largest  of  its  tribe,  soaring  yet  far  above 
him  untii  lost  from  his  vision,  and  the  smaller 
-pecies  of  North  America  perform  their  migra¬ 
tions  at  such  an  immense  hight  as  to  appear 
mere  specks  in  the  heavens.  This  character  is 
in  most  singul.ar  contrast  with  the  groveling 
and  degraded  habits  of  these  bird.s ;  but  appar¬ 
ent  anomalies  exist  everywhere  in  Nature,  as 
though  she  compensated  a  general  loss  by  a 
•pccial  gift,  or  demonstrated  a  practical  dual¬ 
ism  and  optimism  by  striking  contrasts  and  very 
narked  illustrations. 

There  are  about  twenty  species  or  kinds  of 
Vultures  known,  the  greater  part  of  which  are 
latives  of  southern  latitudes,  where  some  are 
.‘xceedingly  abundant,  but  others  rarely  seen 
)r  inhabiting  the  mountainous  regions  in  the 
nterior  of  countries.  The  V ultures  of  America 
brm  three  groups,  represented  by  the  Condor, 
he  Turkey  Buzzard,  and  the  Caracara  Eagle, 
ill  of  which  have  more  or  less  intimately  con- 
lected  relatives  in  their  divisions.  The  former 
s  as  yet  only  known  as  a  bird  of  South  Amer¬ 
ica,  to  which  we  shall  again  allude  in  the  pres- 
mt  paper.  Of  the  others  we  now  propose  to 
iresent  some  account  as  Vultures  of  North 
.Vmerica. 

A. — 1.  Genus  Cathartes.  Illiger,  Prodro- 
mus,  p.  236,  (1811.) 

Head  and  upper  part  of  the  neck  naked,  or 
partially  covered  with  short,  downy  feathers ; 
the  skin  generally  wrinkled,  or  with  w’art-like 
excrescences  or  appendages.  Bill  rather  long. 
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straight,  curved  at  the  end ;  nostrils  large,  open 
and  unprotected.  Inserted  near  the  middle  of 
the  bill ;  wings  long,  third  and  fourth  primaries 
usually  longest ;  tail  composed  of  twelve  feath¬ 
ers,  slightly  rounded  or  square  at  the  end  ;  legs 
and  feet  rather  strong,  covered  with  scales, 
middle  too  long,  claws  strong,  obtuse  ;  color  of 
all  known  species,  black. 

Of  this  group  of  Vultures,  which  is  peculiar 
to  America,  there  are  seven  species,  four  of 
which  arc  natives  of  the  Northern  and  two  of 
the  Southern  portions  of  this  continent,  and 
one  of  the  IVest  Indies.  All  of  them  much 
resemble  each  other  in  their  manners  and  dis¬ 
positions,  and  the  two  South  American  species 
are  nearly  related  to  the  Turkey  Buzzard  and 
Black  Vulture  of  the  North,  as  we  shall  point 
out  in  our  descriptions  about  to  be  given.  In 
all  its  essential  characters  this  genus  differs 
very  little  from  the  Sarcoramphus,  which  Includes 
the  Condor  and  King  Vulture  of  South  Amer¬ 
ica. 

The  species  of  the  West  Indies,  just  alluded 
to,  has  only  recently  been  brought  to  the  notice 


of  naturalists,  and  has  Ireen  named  Calharlet  ur- 
bicoUi. 

1.  CxTUjUtTKS  AUU.v,  (Linnanis.) 


tic  side  of  our  Republic,  aud  in  the  lormer  is 
universally,  in  fact  almost  familiarly,  known  to 
all  classes  and  ages  of  our  population.  It  is 
more  abundant  in  the  Southern  and  South¬ 
western  States,  and  on  the  coast  of  the  Pacific 
extends  its  range  as  far  north  as  Oregon.  The 
name,  Turkey  Buzzard,  is  derived  in  some 
measure  from  the  black  plumage  and  naked 
head  of  this  bird,  which  give  it  somewhat  the 
appearance  of  the  Turkey,  hightened,  too,  by 
the  usually  rod  color  and  carunculated  or 
warty  appearance  of  the  neck,  and  frequently 
of  the  entire  head. 

As  the  traveler  from  the  North  proceeds 
southward,  he  will  first  meet  with  this  bird,  in 
the  course  of  his  journey,  in  considerable  num¬ 
bers  shortiy  after  pa.«sing  Wilmington,  in  the 
State  of  Delaware.  By  any  more  central  route 
he  will  see  it  earlier,  and  on  the  Pacific  the 
curious  fact  is  oRservablo  in  this  a.s  in  many 
other  birds-,  that  it  appears  to  be  entirely  at 
home,  and  occurring  in  numbers  at  a  much 
higher  latitude  than  on  the  Atlantic.  The 
northern  limit  of  the  range  of  the  Turkey  Buz¬ 
zard,  in  which  it  is  of  common  occurrence,  may 
be  stated  to  be  from  Wilmington,  Delaware, 

'  diagonally  across  the  Continent,  to  a  point  in 


Tire  TURKEY  BUZZARD — THE  TTRKKY  VVLTURK. 

This  is  the  onlv  Vulture  that  ventures  into  I  to 


Washington  Territory. 

It  may  be  said,  though,  that  this  Vul¬ 
ture  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  entire 
temperate  regions  of  North  America.  It 
is  occasionally  met  with  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  and  more  rarely  in  the  Northern 
States.  It  is  not  uncommon  in  Southern 
New  Jersey,  where  it  has  been  known 
to  rear  its  young. 

In  Pennsylvania  the  Turkey  Buzzard 
is  most  generally  seen  high  in  the  air, 
soaring  toward  the  south,  or  in  circles 
of  immense  extent,  apparently  on  the 
lookout  for  meeting  the  pressing  de¬ 
mands  of  his  appetite.  Frequently, 
however,  he  may  be  seen  perched  in 
a  tree,  very  deliberately  pluming  his 
feathers  and  enjoying  himself  in  his 
almost  peculiar  habit  of  basking  in 
the  sun.  He  is,  however,  of  by  no 
means  common  occurrence  in  this 
State,  and  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Pliiladelphia  we  have  not  had  the  plea¬ 
sure  of  seeing  him  for  several  years. 

From  the  lower  part  of  the  State  of 
Delaware  to  Florida  or  New  Orleans, 
thi.>  Vulture  is  abundant  everywhere. 
He  is,  in  fact,  generally  so  common  as 
be  a  constant  feature  in  the  landscape. 


the  Middle  and  Northern  States,  on  the  Atlau- 1  Soaring  in  the  air,  or  sailing  around  in  great 
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circles  or  curves,  he  is  immediately  recog- 1 
nized  by  his  large  size  and  sable  plumage. 
Perched  on  a  fence  or  tree,  his  sluggish  atti¬ 
tudes,  and,  in  fact,  entire  expression,  make  up 
not  a  bad  ornithological  ]>icture  ct  indolence 
and  thri(tlessnesi<.  11c  shows  to  greatest  ad¬ 
vantage  on  the  wing. 

This  Vulture  raises  its  young  occasionally  in 
Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey,  and  abundantly 
in  all  the  Southern  States.  For  this  purpose  it 
seeks  the  recesses  of  deep  and  generally  damp 
woods  or  swamps,  rarely  selecting  a  location 
on  the  higher  grounds.  Its  nest,  if  such  it  may 
be  called,  is  usually  a  mere  indentation  in  a 
stump  or  dead  log,  or  on  the  ground,  and 
contains  two  eggs.  The  young  are  at  first 
covered  with  a  perfectly  white  down,  and  arc, 
in  our  opinion,  rather  pretty,  singular  ns  it  may 
appear  to  those  who  are  only  acquainted  with 
the  adult ;  and  are,  moreover,  not  without 
quite  considerable  vivacity  and  quickness  of 
movement.  One  brood  only  appears  to  be 
raised  in  a  season. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  this  Vulture  is 
never  met  with  north  of  Pennsylvania  and  New 
Jersey,  as  has  been  stated  by  Mr.  Audubon,  (Or¬ 
nithological  Biography,  II.  p.  290).  It  not 
only  occurs  in  the  State  of  New  York,  but  in  a 
Catalogue  of  the  Birds  of  Connecticut,  by  the 
Rev.  James  II.  Linsley,  published  in  Silliman’s 
Journal,  vol.  XLIV,  p.  250,  (1843.)  this  bird  is 
stated  to  be  “  not  very  uncommon  ”  in  that 
State. 

In  Mr.  Linslcy's  account,  above  referred  to, 
an  instance  is  mentioned  of  this  bird’s  having 
seized  a  living  fowl  after  the  manner  of  a 
hawk — an  achievement  the  rarity  of  which  is 
more  to  be  attributed  to  its  want  of  courage 
and  the  bluntness  of  its  claws  than  to  want  of 
disposition.  Both  this  and  the  Black  Vulture, 
the  subject  of  the  succeeding  article,  will 
commence  the  destruction  of  an  animal  the 
moment  life  has  become  extinct,  or  even  be¬ 
fore,  if  it  is  utterly  prostrated  or  incapable  of 
resistance,  and  would  assuredly  not  hesitate  to 
extinguish  life  for  their  own  especial  iMmefit  and 
gratification,  if  opportunity  oftered.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  occurs  e.xceeding  rarely ;  and  these 
Vultures,  like  all  others  of  their  tribe,  must  be 
regarded  not  as  destroyers  of  life,  but  only  as 
scavengers  or  sextons  of  Nature,  ready  to  re¬ 
move  from  the  surface  of  the  earth,  without 
unnecessary  indignity,  all  animal  organisms 
who.se  missions  have  been  accomplished. 

We  beg  the  liberty  of  intro<lucing  the  ob¬ 
servations  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Linsley,  above  al¬ 
luded  to : 


The  Turkey  Buzzard  is  not  very  uncom¬ 
mon  here.  I  have  known  it  in  Connecticut 
from  a  child,  having  at  that  period  counted 
twenty  in  a  flock  in  Northford,  in  the  month  of 
August,  though  not  knowing  its  name  until  I 
subse(|ucntly  found  them  in  similar  flocks  in 
the  Southern  and  Middle  States.  Dr.  Dekay 
also  reports  this  species  as  found  in  the 
State  of  New  York.  At  the  South,  where  they 
abound,  it  is  seldom  that  one  attacks  domestic 
poultry  ;  but  many  years  since  I  saw,  in  North- 
ford,  in  this  State,  a  splendid  male  Turkey 
Buzzard  pounce  down  upon  a  chicken  about 
three-quarters  grown,  and  within  about  three 
rods  of  where  I  was  standing  with  two  other 
persons.  As  he  turned  his  eye  upon  us,  still 
standing  upon  the  chicken,  he  appeared  so 
much  alarmed  as  to  be  unable  to  rise.  We  all 
ran  upon  him,  and  when  within  a  few  feet 
of  him  he  rose,  just  clearing  our  heads, 
and,  dropping  the  chicken  at  our  feet,  hurried 
off.  He,  however,  sailed  about  in  the  air  for 
several  hours,  much  to  the  terror  of  the  occu¬ 
pants  of  the  poultry  yards.” 

Mr.  Giraud.  in  his  valuable  volume  on  the 
Birds  of  Long  Island,  alludes  to  this  bird  as  a 
straggler  in  the  vicinity  of  the  City  of  New 
York  ;  and  Dr.  Dekay  in  his  Natural  History 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  Vol.  H,  (Birds)  p.  2, 
rei)resents  it  as  occurring  in  much  the  same 
character  throughout  the  State.  We  suspect, 
however,  that  in  the  western  end  of  the  State 
it  is  more  numerous  than  is  here  supposed,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  known  to  be  not  at  all  uncommon  in 
the  State  of  Ohio. 

Prof.  Kirtland,  a  very  accurate  and  reliable- 
naturalist,  now  residing  near  Cleveland,  gives 
the  Turkey  Buzzard  in  his  list  of  the  birds  of 
the  State  of  Ohio,  in  a  Zoological  Appendix  to 
the  Second  Annual  Report  on  the  Geological 
Survey  of  the  State,  (page  17C,)  as  common 
during  the  Summer,  but  not  continuing  during 
the  Winter  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  State. 
Its  numliers,  Prof.  Kirtland  states,  have  greatly 
diminished  in  that  State,  within  some  years 
past. 

In  Oregon,  the  Turkey  Buzzard  is  stated  by 
Dr.  Townsend,  in  his  “  Narrative  of  a  Journey 
across  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  Columbia 
River,”  to  be  frequently  met  with,  which  has 
been  fully  confirmed  by  various  naturalists  who 
have  visited  that  country  since  it  has  been  a 
Territory  of  the  United  States. 

We  have  thus  been  somewhat  careful  in  trac¬ 
ing  the  northern  limit  of  this  Vulture,  mainly 
because  its  range  in  the  Middle  and  Northern 
States  has  heretofore  been  misunderstood,  but 
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circular  ruff  of  rather  long,  and  somewhat  pro¬ 
jecting  feathers  ;  head,  and  upper  part  of  neck, 
naked,  or  with  scattering  down-like  feathers, 
especially  on  the  top  of  the  head  and  occiput, 
and  with  the  skin  wrinkled ;  nostrils  large, 
oval,  communicating  with  each  other ;  tail 
rather  long,  rounded. 

Entire  plumage  brownish  black,  darkest  on 
the  neck,  back  and  tail  above,  many  feathers 
having  a  purple  luster  on  the  upper  and  under 
parts  of  the  body,  and  with  pale  brownish 
liorders  on  the  upper  parts ;  bill,  yellowish 
white  ;  wings  and  tail  paler  beneath  ;  head  and 
neck  in  adult  bird,  bright  red  ;  in  young,  paler 
and  duller. 

Total  length,  about  30  inches ;  wing,  23 ; 
tail,  12  inches. 

Habitation — The  entire  territory  of  the 
United  States,  except  the  North-eastern.  Con¬ 
necticut  (Rev.  Mr.  Linslcy),  Ohio  (Prof.  Kirt- 
land),  Wisconsin  (Dr.  Hoy),  Oregon  (Dr.  Town¬ 
send),  New  Mexico  (Dr.  Henry),  California 
(Dr.  Gambol),  Washington  Territory  (Dr. 
.Snekley),  Mexico  (Lieut.  Couch),  Jamaica 
(Mr.  Gosse),  Cuba  (Mr.  Lcmbeye),  Canada  (Mr. 
Douglas),  Lake  Winipeg  (Sir  John  Richardson). 

2.  Cathautes  ATKATi's.  (Bartram.) 


also  on  account  of  its  being  the  only  representa¬ 
tive  in  the  northern  portion  of  North  America  of 
the  family  of  Vultures.  In  the  South,  as  previ¬ 
ously  intimated,  this  bird  is  abundant,  and 
such  is  also  the  case  throughout  Mexico,  and 
probably  the  whole  of  Central  America.  In 
South  America  it  gives  place  to  a  nearly  re¬ 
lated  species,  much  resembling  it,  but  now 
universally  admitted  by  naturalists  to  be  a  dis¬ 
tinct  bird. 

The  South  American  Vulture,  nearly  related 
to  our  present  bird,  and  long  considered  as 
identical  with  it,  is  the  true  Vultur  Jota — Molina. 
This  name  has  been  erroneously  applied  by 
Audubon  to  the  Carrion  Crow  or  Black  Vul¬ 
ture  of  the  Southern  States  of  this  Confederacy. 

The  South  American  bird  is  the  smaller  and 
can  be  distinguished  readily  from  that  of  the 
North,  though  resembling  it  in  color  and  gen¬ 
eral  characters. 

The  Turkey  Buzzard  inhabits  the  islands  of 
Jamaica  and  Cuba,  remaining  during  the  whole 
year,  and  rearing  its  young.  In  a  very  inter¬ 
esting  volume  on  the  Birds  of  Jamaica  by  Mr. 
P.  H.  Gosse,  an  excellent  naturalist,  who  long 
resided  in  that  island,  various  facts  and  in¬ 
stances  are  stated,  tending  to  disprove  Sir.  Au- 
dulmn’s  conclusion  that  this  Vulture,  and 
birds  of  this  family  generally,  are  guided 
in  search  of  food  by  the  sense  of  sight 
only.  On  this  question  a  conclusion  is 
difficult,  a  large  amount  of  evidence,  ap-i. 
parently  of  nearly  equal,  and  certainly 
great  value,  having  been  adduced  on  each  ,  '5 
side.  It  appears  probable  that  the  Vul- 
tures  possess  all  the  senses  of  seeing,  ' 
hearing  and  smelling  in  great  perfec-  ^ 
tion.  c.-, 

The  present  species  is  given  by  Sir  f 
John  Richardson,  as  occasionally  seen,  /'« 
even  so  far  north  as  the  vicinity  of  Lake  i.  S. 
Winipeg,  in  British  America;  and.  on  '''M 
the  authority  of  Mr.  David  Douglas, 
he  states  that  it  has  been  observed  in 
Canada.  '  ^ 

De.scription  axd  Technical  Observa-  .S 

,  X- 

Tio.Ns. — Cathartes  Aura,  (Linnams).  Vv 

Vultur  Aura.  Linn.  Lyst.  Nat.,  I,  p,  ’ 
122,  (1766).  V 

Cathartes  Septentrionalis.  De  Wied’s 
Travels  in  N.  A.,  I,  p.  162,  (1839). 

Catesby’s  Nat.  Hist,  of  Carolina,  I, 
pi.  6.  Vieillot’s  Birds  of  N.  A.,  I,  pi.  2. 
Wilson’s  Am.  Orii.  IX.,  pi.  75,  fig.  1.  Au¬ 
dubon’s  Birds  of  Am.,  pi.  151.  Octavo 
edition,  I,  pi.  2. 

Plumage  commencing  on  the  neck  with  a 


THK  CARRIOir  CROW— IBR  BLACK  Vn-TCRK. 

This  is  more  strictly  a  Southern  species,  ven¬ 
turing  occasionally  into  Virginia,  and  more 
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rarely  iutu  W'esitera  Virgi.iiu  aud  Southern 
Ohio.  No  iostancc  of  its  occuiTence  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania  has  ever  come  under  our  notice,  and 
on  the  Pacific  it  has  not  been  observed  by  any 
of  the  late  voyagers  or  naturalists.  V^ery  prol> 
ably,  however,  it  inhabits  Southern  California. 
Me.xico,  Central  America,  and  the  Northern 
States  of  South  America. 

While  the  preceding  species  is  nearly  soli¬ 
tary,  or  to  be  met  with  in  pairs  or  small  par¬ 
ties  only,  the  Vulture  now  before  us  is  almost 
always  congregated  in  flocks,  and  frequently  in 
large  numbers.  The  breeding  season  is  per¬ 
haps  the  only  period  of  its  retirement  from  the 
company  of  its  as-sociates.  The  preceding  pre¬ 
fers  the  fields,  and  is  in  all  his  habits  a  country¬ 
man,  coming  but  seldom,  and  then  shyly,  into 
the  cities ;  the  present  bird  is  a  countryman 
also,  but  by  no  means  exclusively,  for  he  re¬ 
sorts  to  the  cities  of  the  Southern  States  in  im¬ 
mense  numbers,  and  sets  himself  up  in  the  pro¬ 
fession  of  general  adventurer  in  the  streets,  es¬ 
pecially  in  the  line  of  eating,  and  is  not  at  all 
fastidious  nor  hard  to  please.  Ills  sphere  of 
usefulness  as  a  scavenger  is  recognized  in  the 
cities,  and  he  is  protected  by  popular  opinion 
in  his  favor,  or  something  very  like  common 
law.  Though  to  be  met  with  everywhere  in 
the  rural  districts  of  the  Southern  States,  it  is 
in  the  cities,  such  as  Charleston,  Savannah. 
Natchez  and  New  Orleans,  that  this  bird  pre¬ 
sents  itself  in  large  numbers,  and  is  apparently 
constantly  as.sociated  in  flocks.  Here  the 
Black  Vulture  frequents  the  streets,  the  wharves 
and  markets  in  the  most  familiar  manner,  and 
seems,  in  fact,  to  be  in  some  mea.surc  domesti¬ 
cated.  Carefully  examining  accumulations 
of  refuse  thrown  into  the  streets,  and  swallow¬ 
ing  voraciously  any  animal  ofial,  in  whatever 
stage  of  decay,  or  squabbling  over  more  dainty 
slices  about  the  markets,  he  gleans  an  appai- 
eutly  scanty  and  precarious  subsistence.  But 
perhaps  his  life  in  the  city  is  more  certainly 
provided  for  than  that  of  his  brother  in  the 
country,  and  to  be  obtained  with  less  exer¬ 
tion.  Our  bird  is  not  without  analogy  in 
another  class  of  bipeds  always  to  be  met 
with  in  cities,  and  significantly  designated 
loafers. 

Satisfied  with  his  foraging  for  the  day,  the 
Block  Vulture  posts  himself  usually  in  the 
equally  happy  company  of  his  fellows  on  the 
tops  of  the  houses,  on  sheds  or  out-buildings,  or 
on  trees,  apparently  preferring  the  less  fre¬ 
quented  parts  of  cities.  In  such  localities  these 
birds  indolently  stretch  their  wings  to  the  sun, 
or  drooping,  with  all  their  feathers  partially 


erected,  seem  to  enjoy  a  listless  drowsiness  un¬ 
til  aroused  by  the  ever  recurring  and  peremp¬ 
tory  demands  of  appetite. 

Mr.  Audubon  thinks  that  the  city  Vulture  of 
the  South  is  rather  a  peculiar  institution. 
“  Many  of  those  birds,  accustomed,”  says  he, 
“  by  the  privileges  granted  them  by  law,  of  re¬ 
maining  about  cities  and  villages  in  our  South¬ 
ern  States,  seldom  leave  them,  and  might  al¬ 
most  be  called  a  second  set,  differing  widely  in 
habits  from  those  that  reside  constantly  at  a 
distance  from  these  places.  Accustomed  to  be 
fed,  they  are  still  more  lazy  ;  their  appearance 
exhibits  all  the  nonchalance  belonging  to  the 
garrisoned  half-pay  soldier.  To  move  is  for 
them  a  hardship,  and  nothing  but  extreme 
hunger  will  make  them  fly  down  from  the  roof 
of  the  kitchen  into  the  yard,  or  follow  the  vehi¬ 
cles  employed  in  cleaning  the  streets  of  disagree¬ 
able  substances,  except  where  (at  Natchez,  for 
instance,)  the  number  of  these  expecting  para¬ 
sites  is  so  great,  that  all  the  refuse  of  the  town 
within  their  reach  is  insufficient.  They  then 
are  seen  following  the  scavengers’  carts,  hop¬ 
ping,  flying  and  alighting  about  them  amid 
grunting  hogs  and  snarling  dogs,  until  the  con¬ 
tents,  having  reached  a  place  of  destination 
outside  the  suburbs,  are  deposited  and  swal¬ 
lowed  by  them.” 

“I  do  not  think  that  the  Vultures  thus  at¬ 
tached  to  cities  are  so  much  inclined  to  multi¬ 
ply  as  those  more  constantly  resident  in  the 
forests,  perceiving  the  diminution  of  numlwr 
during  the  breeding  season,  and  having  re¬ 
marked  that  many  individuals  known  to  me 
by  particular  marks  made  on  them,  and  a 
special  cast  of  countenance,  were  positively 
residents  of  town.”  So,  then,  the  human  deni¬ 
zens  of  the  city  arc  not  the  only  community 
that  is  disadvantagcously  affected  by  town  life. 
The  laws  of  physiology  hold  good.  Great  is 
life  in  the  country,  and  the  freedom  of  the 
wildt,  whether  for  man  or  vulture  1 

The  Black  Vulture  shows,  perhaps,  a  stronger 
disposition  to  attack  living  animals  than  the 
Turkey  Buzzard,  though  it  must  be  said  that 
he  is  exceedingly  careful  not  to  incur  any 
danger  in  such  an  enterprise.  Instances  are  on 
record  of  animals  being  mutilated,  or  even 
killed,  by  hordes  of  this  Vulture,  when  rendered 
incapable  of  resistance  or  escape  by  accident, 
such  as  becoming  entangled  by  the  horns  in  a 
thicket,  sunk  beyond  their  depth  in  a  marsh,  or 
when  too  young  for  escape.  The  eyes  of  the 
helpless  animal  appear  to  1)e  the  first  point  at¬ 
tacked.  No  instance  of  this  bird's  having  at¬ 
tempted  to  destroy  life  under  circumstances 
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more  favorable  to  his  courage  has  ever  come 
under  our  notice. 

Like  the  preceding  species,  this  Vultuie  re¬ 
tires  to  the  forest  to  rear  its  young.  Tlie 
female  deposits  her  eggs  in  a  slight  excavation, 
in  a  dead  log  or  stump,  or  on  the  bare  ground, 
providing  no  nest  whatever.  The  young  are  at 
first  covered  with  a  pale  yellowi.sh  down,  soon 
supersaded  by  the  deep  black  plumage  of  the 
adult. 

In  the  eastern  and  southern  countries  of 
South  America  there  is  a  Vulture  very  similar 
to  the  bird  now  before  us,  and  long  regarded  as 
identical.  It  shows  the  same  partiality  for 
cities ;  and,  in  fact,  in  all  its  habits  and  man¬ 
ners,  is  almost  precisely  its  counterpart.  The 
South  American  bird  to  which  we  allude  is, 
however,  smaller  and  less  robustly  organized, 
and  is  universally  admitted  by  naturalists  to 
be  specifically  different.  It  is  the  Vultur  lira- 
tiliemtu — Ray.  From  the  Pacific  side  of  South 
America  we  have  seen  speci¬ 
mens  of  this  smaller  species, 
obtained  at  Callao ;  but  wo 
have  also  seen  the  true 
Black  Vulture  of  North 
America,  which  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  obtained  near 
Santiago,  in  Chili.  Speci¬ 
mens  of  the  latter  were 
brought  in  the  fine  collec¬ 
tion  made  in  that  country 
by  Lieut.  J.  M.  Gilliss, 
when  in  command  of  the 
United  States  Naval  Astro¬ 
nomical  Expedition,  the  re¬ 
sults  of  which  have  recent¬ 
ly  l)cen  published.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  Gilliss,  our  pres¬ 
ent  bird  is  not  of  common 
occurrence  in  Chili,  and 
is  only  found  in  the  mountainous  regions  of 
the  interior. 

Dk-scriptiox  and  TECiixmAi,  Obskkvatioxh.— 
Cathartes  atratus.  (Bartram). 

Vultur  atratus.  Bartram's  Travels  in  Flor¬ 
ida,  etc.,  p.  289,  (1791). 

V  ultor  Urubu.  Vieil.  B.  of  N.  A.,  I.,  p.  .53  ( 1 807)- 

“Cathartes  Jota.  Bonap.’’  Aud.  Orn.  Biog., 
II,  p.  33. 

Vieillot's  Birds  of  N.  A.,  I.,  pi.  2.  Wilson's  Am. 
Orn.,  IX.,  pi.  75,  fig.  2.  Aud.  B.  of  Am.,  pi.  106. 
Oct.  cd.,  I.,  pi.  3. 

Plumage  commencing  higher  on  the  back 
of  the  neck  than  on  its  sides  or  iii  front,  and 
there  consist  of  short  feathers.  Head  and 
naked  portion  of  the  neck  warted  or  corru¬ 


gated,  and  with  a  few  short  hair-iike  feathers ; 
bill,  rather  long ;  nostrils,  large  and  commu¬ 
nicating  with  each  other ;  tail,  even  at  the 
end  ;  legs,  rather  long. 

Entire  plumage  deep  uniform  black,  with  a 
bluish  gloss ;  under  surface  of  quills  nearly 
white. 

Total  length  about  23  inches ;  wing.  16i  ; 
tail,  8^  inches. 

Habitation — Southern  United  States.  Texas 
(Mr.  Audulmn),  Chili  (Lieut.  Gilliss). 

Observations— It  is  entirely  a  mistake  to 
apply  the  name  Catharta  Jota  to  this  bird,  that 
name  having  been  given  by  the  Abbe  Molina 
to  the  small  Vulture  of  South  America  allied 
to  the  Turkey  Buzzard  of  North  America,  as 
can  readily  be  ascertained  by  reference  to  his 
ceiebrated  work  on  the  Natural  History  of 
Chili.  The  description  cannot,  in  fact,  lx;  read¬ 
ily  supposed  to  apply  to  the  present  bird. 

3. — Cathaktes  Blkuovi.vxvs.  Cassin. 


BDRROCaBS’s  VrLTVRg. 

We  have,  unfortunately,  very  little  informa¬ 
tion  respecting  this  Vulture,  though  strongly 
characterized  as  a  species,  and  the  smallest  of 
all  known  birds  of  this  group,  of  whatever 
country.  Its  size  is,  so  far  as  can  be  judged 
from  the  prepared  skins,  little  larger  than  the 
Crow  of  the  United  States,  though  with  longer 
wings  and  tail. 

This  bird  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  coasts  of 
Mexico  and  of  Lower  California ;  of  the  former, 
both  on  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  the  Gulf  of  5Iex- 
ico,  and  very  probably  extends  its  range  along 
the  Pacific  in  the  territory  of  the  United  States. 
The  first  specimen  described  by  us  was  sent  in 
a  collection  made  in  the  vicinity  of  Vera  Cruz 
by  M.  Burrough,  M.  D.,  then  United  States  Con- 
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8ul  at  tbat  city,  and  a  distinguished  and  useful  identical  with  the  South  .\merican  species,  (61 
member  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  jota.)  Such  is  not  the  case,  however,  and  it  is 
Philadelphia.  Subsequently  we  have  seen  a  quite  distinct  and  a  strongly  characterized 
other  specimens  from  Mexico.  species. 

The  late  Dr.  William  Gambel,  a  promising  4.  CATii.4nTKS  (’auforxiants.  (Shaw.) 
young  naturalist,  who  visited  California 
some  years  since,  represented  this  Vulture 

aod^at  vaHous  [wintsaboiit  the  Cali* 

prohaaic  tbat'ih'ia  Utllc Valturchaa  uKuall'y' 

been  mistaken  by  travelers  for  one  or  the  <uijfobsia  mi.tire. 

other  of  the  preceding  species.  It  must  be  re-  Ok  the  birds  of  the  family  of  Vultures  this 
garded  at  present  as  one  of  the  now  con.sider-  is  the  largest  yet  ascertained  to  inhaliit  North 
able  number  of  North  American  birds,  the  his-  .America,  and  is  inferior  only  to  the  Condor  of 
tory  of  which  remains  to  be  written  by  the  fu-  the  Southern  division  of  this  Continent.  It  is 
ture  naturalist.  apparently  restricted  to  the  countries  we.st  of  the 

Dkscription  axd  Technical  Observatiox.s. —  Rocky  Mountains,  and  mainly  is  an  inhabitant 
Cathartes  Burrovianus,  Cassin  Proceedings  of  California  and  Oregon,  retiring  during  the 
of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Phila-  season  for  raising  its  young  to  the  immense 
delphia,  II,  p.  212,  (184.5.)  forests  of  these  countries. 

Resembling  Grf/iar/woura,  but  smaller.  Plum-  This  bird  is  frequently  seen  on  the  rivers 
age  on  the  neck  ascending  behind  as  in  the  C.  during  the  fishing  season,  particularly  in  the 
atratiu  ;  bill  rather  short;  tail  rounded  at  the  period  at  wliich  the  salmon  ascend  the  streams 
end  ;  tarsi  rather  long.  of  fresh  water.  Many  are  killed  in  attempting 

Entire  plumage  deep  uniform  black  ;  shafts  to  pass  rapids,  and  afford  food  for  this  Vulture, 
of  the  quills  white.  No  brown  edgings  to  the  which,  like  its  smalh-r  relatives,  po.sscsses  by 
feathers  of  the  back  as  in  C.  aura.  no  means  a  fastidious  appetite.  It  devours  all 

Total  length  about  22  inches ;  wing,  18  ;  tail,  descriptions  of  animal  refuse,  following  a  deer 
8i  inches.  wounded  by  the  hunter  until  it  sinks  in  death. 

Habitation.— Mexico,  Vera  Cruz,  (Dr.  Bur-  oris  satisfied  with  the  rejected  parts  of  slaugt- 
roughs,)  Mazatlan  and  Lower  California,  (Dr.  ered  cattle,  fresh  or  in  any  state  of  putridity. 
Gambel.)  Specimens  in  Museum  of  theAcade-  Itis.  however,  represented  as  being  a  much  more 
my  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia.  cautious  bird  than  the  Turkey  Buzzard  and 

Observations. — European  ornithologists  have  Black  Vulture,  but  does  not  hesitate  to  ap- 
becn  rather  disposed  to  regard  this  bird  as  proach  the  neighborhood  of  the  habitations  of 
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man,  esjiuciully  wbfu  tbcre  ia  a  prot-pecl  of  a 
hearty,  though  perhaps  unsavory  feast. 

As  yet,  the  published  contributions  by  late 
American  naturalists  to  the  history  of  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Vulture  arc  meager,  though  we  are 
aware  that  important  papers  will  be  contained 
in  the  reports  of  the  surveys  for  a  railroad  to 
the  Pacific  Ocean.  One  account  of  this  bird 
has,  however,  come  under  our  notice,  and  is  in 
the  Southern  Californian  of  July  25,  1855,  a 
newspaper  published  at  Los  Angeles.  Its  au¬ 
thor  is  Mr.  A.  S.  Taylor,  a  promising  young 
naturalist  now  resident  at  Monterey,  and  from 
it  we  l)cg  leave  to  present  the  following  ex¬ 
tracts  : 

“  A  fine  specimen  of  the  California  Condor 
was  killed  a  few  days  ago  by  one  of  our  neigh¬ 
bors,  which  measured  eight  feet  across  the 
wings,  and  weighed  over  twenty  pounds.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  early  part  of  the  present  month  (July) 
largo  numbers  of  Sea  Lions  (a  species  of  large 
seal)  have  been  killed  on  our  Southern  coasts 
for  their  oil,  and  the  carcases  of  these  animals, 
on  the  beaches,  may  lie  seen  at  times  surrounded 
by  hundreds  of  this  Condor.  A  friend  of  ours 
informed  us  that  he  saw,  a  few  days  ago,  as 
many  as  three  hundred  within  the  distance  of  a 
mile. 

“On  dissecting  the  specimen  alluded  to,  it 
was  found  to  have  an  immense  development  of 
the  internal  viscera.  The  stomach  contained 
fish,  meat,  and  muscles  with  the  shells  on— the 
latter  in  a  half-digested  condition.  It  held,  by 
mea.«uremcnt,  half  a  gallon  of  water.  The  in¬ 
side  of  the  gizzard  is  lined  very  roughly,  after 
the  fashion  of  coarse  sand-paper.  It  was  filled 
with  the  hair  of  animals  which  the  bird  had 
eaten,  and  was  about  the  capacity  of  four  fluid 
ounces.  The  whole  of  the  vis^cera  had  a  very 
disagreeable,  musky  odor  ;  the  muscular  parts, 
though,  are  of  a  bright  arterial  red,  and  of  a 
very  fine  grain. 

“  This  bird  is  found  in  all  the  elevated  dis¬ 
tricts  from  Mexico  to  the  Northern  boundary  of 
Oregon,  and  from  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the 
Pacifle  Ocean. 

“  That  distinguished  naturalist,  Charles  Bona¬ 
parte,  suggested,  in  one  of  his  works,  that  the 
Condor  of  South  America  sometimes  strayed  as 
far  north  as  New  Mexico  and  California.  It  is 
the  Sarenramphtu  Gn/phut  of  late  naturalists,  and 
is  distinipiishcd  by  a  large  flesh-colored  car¬ 
uncle  or  comb  on  the  top  of  its  head.  The  fe¬ 
male  is  without  this  caruncle.  We  have  been 
informed  that  this  immense  bird  is  sometimes 
seen  around  Los  Angeles,  and  in  other  southern 
counties  of  this  State.  It  is  about  one-third 


larger  than  the  Calilornm  species,  but  as  yet  no 
North  American  specimen  has  been  examined 
by  naturalists,  and  it  Wcomes  a  matter  of  in¬ 
terest  to  ascertain  whether  it  is  not  a  distinct 
species  from  either  the  South  American  Condor 
or  the  California  Condor.  If  any  of  our  hunt¬ 
ing  friends  can  bring  us  in  a  specimen  we  shall 
feel  under  many  obligations.” 

So  shall  we,  Mr.  Taylor,  and  very  cheerfully 
second  your  motion.  This  is  one  of  several 
glimpses  of  the  Condor  in  North  America  that 
we  have  Imd  one  time  and  another,  but  no 
specimen  1ms  yet  turned  up.  It  is  a  matter  of 
the  highest  ornithological  interest. 

According  to  Mr.  David  Douglas,  a  distin¬ 
guished  botanist  and  traveler  under  the  aus¬ 
pices  of  the  Linmean  Society  of  London,  this 
gigantic  V ulturc  inhabits  the  dense  forests  of 
Oregon,  where  it  raises  its  young.  It  builds,  he 
says,  a  large  nest  of  twigs  and  grasses  in  rocks 
and  precipices  of  the  mountains,  and  the  female 
lays  two  eggs  about  the  size  of  those  of  a  goose. 

This,  at  present,  is  all  that  we  can  say  of  the 
largest  of  the  Vultures  of  North  America. 

Dksckiptiox  axi)  Tkciixicai.  OnsEitVATioxs. — 
Cathartes  Californianus,  (Shaw.) 

Vultur  Californianus.  Shaw’s  Nat.  Misc., 
IX.  p.  1,  pi.  301  (1797.) 

Vultur  Columbianus  Ord.  Guthrie's  Gcog., 
II,  p.  315  (1815.) 

Cathartes  Vulturinus.  Temm.  PI.  Col.,  I,  pi. 
31,  (1820.) 

Aud.  B.  of  Am.,  pi.  411.  Oct.  ed.,  I,  pi.  1. 
Gray's  Gen.  of  Birds,  I,  pi.  2. 

Size  large.  Plumage  commencing  on  the 
neck  near  the  body,  with  a  ruff  of  long  lanceo¬ 
late  feathers,  which  are  continued  on  the  breart. 
Head  and  neck  bare,  or  with  a  few  short  downy 
feathers  on  the  top  of  the  head  and  at  the  base 
of  the  upper  mandible  ;  bill  rather  long  ;  nos¬ 
trils  rather  small,  communicating  with  each 
other ;  wings  long ;  primaries  pointed ;  tail 
long,  slightly  rounded ;  tarsi  and  feet  very 
strong. 

Entire  plumage  black,  many  feathers  nar¬ 
rowly  tipped  with  brown,  secondary  quilts  with 
a  grayish  tinge ;  greater  coverts  tipped  with 
white,  which  forms  a  transverse  band  on  the 
wing.  Bill  yellowish  while,  iris  carmine  ;  head 
and  neck  in  the  living  bird  orange  yellow  (Dr. 
Gambel). 

Total  length  about  45  inches ;  wing,  31 ;  tail, 
15  inches. 

Habitation — California,  Oregon,  Mexico. 

Spec,  in  Mus.  Acad.  Philadelphia. 

Observations — This  large  Vulture  is  appa¬ 
rently  much  more  shy  and  suspicious  in  its  dis- 
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ition  than  the  other  species  of  this  continent,  belonging  to  the  family  of  Falcons,  we  feel  as- 
both  North  and  South  America  the  V ultnres  sured  that  the  proper  position  ot  thi.s  and  ser- 
rather  familiar  birds,  and  even  the  great  eral  allied  birds  of  South  America  is  with  the 
idor  of  the  Andes  is  easily  domesticated.  Vulture.  The  disposition  and  all  the  more 
;  present  species  seems,  in  forms  and  hab'ts,  striking  habits  of  the  present  bird  are  those  of 
spnroach  the  Eagles  in  some  measure.  the  Vultures,  which  will,  we  think,  fully  appear 

1  Genus  Polvborus.  Vieillot’s  Analyse,  p.  from  the  accounts  given  of  it  by  naturalists 
(1816.)  who  have  had  ample  opportunity  of  observing 

Jill  long,  compressed ;  cere  large ;  wings  it  in  countries  where  it  is  abundant.  This 
g,  pointed  ;  tail  moderate,  or  rather  long ;  opinion  is  strengthened,  too,  by  Molina’s  state- 
si  long,  rather  slender,  covered  in  front  with  ment  that  the  male  of  this  bird  is  the  larger, 
ge  hexagonal  and  irregular  scales,  and  which  is  not  the  case  in  the  Falcons.  The  fe- 
erally  with  smaller ;  claws  long,  but  slightly  male  is  invariably  the  larger  and  of  more  hand¬ 
led  and  rather  weak ;  space  in  front  of  and  some  plumage  than  the  male  in  all  groups  of 
ow  the  eye,  naked.  Approaching  and  par-  rapacious  birds,  except  that  of  the  Vultures, 
ling  of  the  character  of  the  Falcons.  Two  Little  or  nothing  has  been  placed  on  record 
Kjies  only  form  this  genus,  both  of  which  are  by  late  naturalists  relative  to  this  species  as  a 
nmon  birds  of  South  and  Central  America,  bird  of  Texas,  and  Mr.  Audubon’s  account,  prin- 
these  the  following  is  found  within  the  cipally  derived  from  observations  in  Florida, 
lits  of  the  United  States :  yet  remains  as  the  only  published  authority. 

1.  Poi.TBOBra  THAKU.s.  (Molina.)  This  defect  in  its  history  will,  however,  very 

probably  be  remedied  by  the  naturalists 
attached  to  the  Commission  for  determin- 
ing  the  Ijoundary  line  between  the  United 
^  States  and  Mexico,  whose  extensive  collec- 

?  ■  tions  embrace  numerous  specimens  of  this 

According  to  Mr.  Audubon,  the  Cara- 
^  earn  Eiaglc  breeds  in  Florida,  building  a 

ly  ■'!  nest  in  trees  or  bushes — forming  it  of  sticks 

^ I  and  grass,  and  laying  two  eggs.  It  does 
appear,  however,  to  be  as  numerous  in 
"  ff  W  \j'  Florida  as  in  Texas,  and  much  less  so  in 

'  >  cither  than  in  the  countries  of  Western 

South  America.  The  best  accounts  of  this 

-  . ‘  V-' naturalists  who  have  scon 

-  ■  >'*  those  and  other  regions  of  that  di- 

-  vision  of  this  continent,  throughout  which 

it  appears  to  be  disseminated.  Though 
'  feeling  a  repugnance  somewhat  to  making 

extracts,  but  in  duty  bound  to  give  the 
^  ''  best  account  of  our  business  that  is  in  onr 

-•  ^  power,  we  beg  the  liberty  of  introducing 

(' ,  V '' the  following,  by  Mr.  Charles  Darwin,  an 
^  $  eminent  English  naturalist,  and  which  i? 

from  his  history  of  this  bird  in  the  Zoology 

THK  r.*IUCARA  KAOI.R— TID!  arxiCAXKAGUt— THKCABIUNCRA.  r  iV  T-  rxT  M  1.-  T.  i 

of  the  V  oyage  of  II.  B.  M.  ship  Beagle  : 

The  Carncara  Eagle  was  first  added  to  the  “  This  is  one  of  the  commonest  birds  of  South 
rds  of  North  America  by  Mr.  Audubon,  who  America,  and  has  a  wide  geographical  range, 
certainod  it  to  be  an  inhabitant  of  Florida,  It  is  found  in  Mexico  and  the  West  Indies.  It 
d  subsequently  found  it  at  Galveston  Island,  is  also,  according  to  Mr.  Audubon,  an  occasional 
Texas.  Since  that  period  it  has  been  re-  visittCnt  to  the  Floridas ;  it  takes  its  name  from 
atedly  observed  in  the  last  named  State,  and  Brazil,  but  is  no  where  so  common  as  on  the 
apparently  not  uncommon  on  both  sides  of  grassy  savannahs  of  La  Plata.  It  generally 
c  Rio  Grande,  and  thence  somewhat  into  the  follows  man,  but  is  sometimes  found  on  the 
terior  of  Texas,  and  perhaps  New  Mexico.  most  desert  plains  of  Patagonia.  In  the  north- 
Tbough  usnally  regarded  by  naturalists  as  em  part  of  that  region,  numbers  constantly  at- 
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tended  the  line  of  road  between  the  Rio  Negro 
and  the  Colorado,  to  devour  the  carcases  of  the 
animals  which  chanced  to  perish  from  fatigue. 
Although  abundant  on  the  plains  of  this  eastern 
portion  of  the  Continent,  and  likewise  on  the 
rockj  and  barren  shores  of  the  Pacific,  never¬ 
theless  it  inhabits  the  borders  of  the  damp  and 
impervious  forests  of  Terra  del  Fuego,  and  of 
the  broken  coast  of  West  Patagonia,  even  as 
far  south  as  Cape  Horn. 

“  The  Oarranchat  (as  the  Polyboru*  BraMimgu  is 
called  in  La  Plata),  together  with  the  Polybonu 
CMmango*  attend  in  great  numbers  at  the  estan- 
cias  and  slaughtering  houses  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  Plata.  If  an  animal  dies  in  the  plain  the 
Oalhariet  atratui  or  GaUinazo  commences  the  feast, 
and  these  two  carrion-feeding  hawks  pick  the 
bones  clean.  Although  belonging  to  closely 
allied  genera,  and  thus  commonly  feeding  to¬ 
gether,  they  are  far  from  being  friends.  When 
the  Carrancha  is  quietly  seated  on  the  branch 
of  a  tree  or  on  the  gp'ouud,  the  Chimango  often 
continues  flying  backward  and  forward  for  a 
long  time,  up  and  down  in  a  semicircle,  trying 
each  time  at  the  bottom  of  the  curve  to  strike 
its  larger  relation.  The  Carrancha  takes  little 
notice,  except  by  bobbing  its  head.  Although 
the  Carranchas  frequently  assemble  in  numbers 
they  are  not  gregarious,  for  in  desert  places 
they  may  be  seen  solitary,  or  more  commonly 
in  pairs.  Besides  the  carrion  of  large  animals, 
these  birds  frequent  the  borders  of  streams  and 
the  sea-beach,  for  the  sake  of  picking  up  what¬ 
ever  the  waters  may  cast  on  the  shore.  In 
Terra  del  Fuego,  and  on  the  west  coast  of 
Patagonia,  they  must  live  almost  exclusively 
on  this  last  means  of  supply. 

“  The  Carranchas  arc  said  to  be  very  crafty, 
and  to  steal  great  numbers  of  eggs.  They  at¬ 
tempt,  also,  together  with  the  Chimango,  to  pick 
the  scabs  off  the  sore  backs  of  both  horses  and 
mulea  They  kill  wounded  animals,  but  Mr. 
Bynock  (the  Surgeon  of  the  Beagle)  saw  one 
seize  in  the  air  a  live  partridge,  which,  how¬ 
ever,  escaped,  and  was  for  some  time  chased  on 
the  ground.  I  believe  this  circumstance  is 
very  unusual ;  at  all  events  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  chief  part  of  their  sustenance  is  derived 
from  carrion.  A  person  will  discover  their 
necrophagous  habits  by  walking  out  on  one  of 
the  desolate  plains,  and  there  lying  down  to 
sleep ;  when  he  awakes,  he  will  see  on  each 
surrounding  hillock  one  of  these  birds  patiently 
watching  him  with  an  evil  eye.  It  is  a  feature 
in  the  landscape  of  these  countries,  which  will 

•  An  abnndant  ipaalea  of  South  Amorios,  but  not  jet 
found  in  tho  Cnitod  StutM. 


be  recognized  by  every  one  who  has  wandered 
over  them.  If  a  party  goes  out  hunting  with 
dogs  and  horses,  it  will  be  accompanied  during 
the  day  by  several  of  these  attendants. 

“  The  uncovered  craw  of  the  Carrancha,  after 
feeding,  protrudes  from  its  breast ;  at  such 
times  it  is,  and  indeed  generally,  an  inactive, 
tame  and  cowardly  bird.  Its  flight  is  generally 
heavy  and  slow,  like  that  of  the  English  Carrion 
Crow,  whose  place  it  so  well  supplies  in  Amer¬ 
ica.  It  seldom  soars,  but  I  have  twice  seen  one 
at  a  great  hight,  gliding  through  the  air  with 
much  ease.  It  runs,  (in  contradistinction  to 
hopping,)  but  not  quite  so  quickly  as  some  of 
its  congerers.  At  times  the  Carrancha  is  noisy, 
but  is  not  generally  so ;  its  cry  is  loud,  very 
harsh  and  peculiar,  and  may  be  compared  to 
the  sound  of  the  Spanish  guttural  g,  followed 
by  a  rough  double  r  r.  Perhaps  the  Spaniards 
of  Buenos  Ayres  from  this  cause  have  called  it 
Carrancha.  Molina,  who  says  it  is  called  Thara 
in  Chili,  states  that  when  uttering  this  cry  it 
elevates  its  head  higher  and  higher,  till  at  last, 
with  its  beak  wide  open,  the  crown  almost 
touches  the  lower  part  of  the  back.  This  fact, 
which  has  been  doubted,  is  true,  for  I  have  my¬ 
self  several  times  seen  them  with  their  heads 
backward,  in  a  completely  inverted  position. 

“  The  Carrancha  builds  a  large,  coarse  nest, 
either  in  a  low  cliff,  nr  in  a  bush  or  lofty  tree. 
To  these  observations  I  may  add,  on  the  high 
authority  of  Azam,  whose  statements  have 
lately  been  so  fully  confirmed  by  M.  D’Orbigny, 
that  the  Carmneha  feeds  on  worms,  shells, 
sings,  grasshoppers  and  frogs ;  that  it  destroy.* 
young  lambs  by  tearing  the  umbilical  cord, 
and  that  it  pursues  the  Gallinazoes  and  Gulls 
which  attend  the  slaughtering  houses,  till  these 
birds  are  compelled  to  vomit  up  any  carrion 
they  may  have  lately  gorged.  Lastly,  Azam 
states  that  several  Carranchas,  five  or  six  to¬ 
gether,  will  unite  in  chase  of  large  birds,  even 
such  as  herons.  All  ihese  facts  show  that  it  is 
a  bird  of  very  versatile  habits,  and  consider¬ 
able  ingenuity.” 

Numerous  specimens  of  our  present  bird  are 
in  the  fine  collection  of  birds  made  in  Chili  by 
the  United  States  Naval  Astronomical  Expedi¬ 
tion,  commanded  by  Lieut.  J.  M.  Gilliss.  This 
collection  is  now  deposited  in  the  National 
Museum,  Washington,  and  the  volumes  by  that 
gentleman,  recently  published,  contain  not  only 
most  valuable  contributions  to  Astronomical 
and  Geographical  science,  but  also  to  Natural 
History.  He  mentions  this  bird  as  follows: 

“  Exceedingly  numerous  throughout  Central 
and  Southern  ChilL  It  is  constantly  found 
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aloDg  the  roads  and  wherever  there  is  a  chance 
of  obtaining  a  particle  of  flesh  or  offal.  At  the 
annual  slaughtering  of  cattle  they  congregate 
by  hundreds,  and  remain  without  the  corral 
awaiting  their  share  of  the  rejected  parts.  It 
is  80  tame,  from  being  little  molested,  that  it 
may  be  taken  with  the  lotto,  but  when  captured 
will  flght  desperately.  When  provoked  in  cap¬ 
tivity  it  utters  a  noise  not  unlike  that  of  the 
male  turkey,  though  much  more  shrill,  and 
ends  by  throwing  the  head  back  and  closing  the 
eyes  in  impotent  wrath.  No  amount  of  kind¬ 
ness  or  attentive  treatment  reconciles  it  to 
deprivation  of  liberty.” 

Desckiption  and  Technical  Observations. — 
Polyborus  tharus,  (Molina.) 

Falco  tharus.  Molina’s  Nat.  Hist  of  Chili, 
(1782.) 

Falco  Cheriwny.  Jsujquin’s  Hist  of  Birds,  p. 
17,  (1784.) 

Falco  brasiliensis.  Gmelin.  Syst  Nat  I,  p. 
262,  (1778.) 

Polyborus  vulgaris.  Vieill.  Nouv.  Diet,  V,  p. 
257,  (1816.) 

Vieill.  Gal.,  I,  pi.  7.  Spix  B.,  of  Brazil,  I, 
pi.  1.  Aud.  B.  of  Am.,  pi.  161.  Oct  ed.,  I,  pi. 
4.  Swainson’s  Zool.  111.,  I,  pi.  2.  Gay’s  Nat. 
Hist  Chili,  Om.,  pi.  1. 

Head  above,  back,  rump,  wings,  broad  ab¬ 
dominal  belt  and  tibrae,  brownish  black ;  neck 
before  and  behind,  sides  of  the  head  behind  the 
eye,  breast,  upper  and  under  tail  coverts,  yel¬ 
lowish  white  ;  on  the  neck  behind,  and  breast, 
flnely  barred  transversely  with  block  ;  tail  for 
about  two-thirds  of  its  length  white,  with 
numerous  bars  of  black,  and  widely  tipped 
with  black ;  bill  at  base  blueish ;  tip  yellowish 
white  ;  tarsi  and  toes  yellow. 

Younger.  Head  above  dark  brown  ;  other 
upper  parts  pale  brown,  with  paler  edgings  to 
many  feathers  ;  under  parts  dark  brown,  nearly 
all  the  feathers  having  longitudinal  central 
stripes  of  dull  white  ;  throat  yellowish  white  ; 
tail,  for  the  greater  part,  and  its  coverts  above 
and  below,  white,  with  numerous  transverse 
bands  of  pale,  ashy  brown,  and  tipped  with 
brownish  black  ;  legs  rather  long ;  occipital 
feathers  long,  and  somewhat  crest-like. 

Female — Total  length  about  26  inches ; 
wing,  17  ;  tail,  10  inches.  Male — Larger ! 

Habitation — Southern  North  America.  Flor¬ 
ida,  (Audubon,)  Brownsville,  Texas,  (Captain 
Van  Vleit,  Mr.  Schott,)  Matamoras,  (Lieut. 
Couch.)  Spec,  in  Mus.  Acad.,  Philadelphia, 
and  Nat.  Mus.,  Washington. 

Observations — The  young  bird  of  this  species 
differs  in  color  from  the  adult  quite  considera¬ 


bly — being  lighter  colored,  and,  instead  of  the 
wide  black  belt  on  the  abdomen,  having  that 
part  brown,  with  longitudinal  stripes.  It  can, 
however,  be  recognized  by  our  description 
above. 

B. — Doubtful  and  Obscure  Species. 

2.  Genus  Sarcoramphus.  Dumeril’s  Analyse, 
p.  32,  (1806). 

Head  and  neck  naked  ;  the  former  with  nn 
elevated  fleshy  caruncle.  In  all  other  char¬ 
acters  resembling  Catharles. 

1.  Sarcoramphus  Grtphus.  (Linnteus.) 

THE  COXDOB. 

Size,  large  head ;  neck,  and  large  space  on 
the  neck  bare.  Plumage  black,  with  a  white 
space  on  the  wing ;  neck  with  a  collar  or  ruff 
of  white  downy  feathers,  plumage  of  the  back  ; 
the  quills  and  tail  frequently  with  a  gray 
tinge.  Head  above,  with  a  large  caruncle  or 
comb,  and  others  on  the  side  of  head  and  neck. 

Total  length  about  four  feet ;  wing  about 
two  feet  six  inches ;  tail  alxtut  firtcen  inches. 

Habitation — Western  South  America.  Spec, 
in  Mus.  Acad.,  Philada.,  and  Nat.  Mus.,  Wash¬ 
ington. 

Figured,  Bonaparte’s  Am.  Om.,  IV.,  pi.  22, 
Temminck  Blanche’s  Color.,  133,  508,  464. 

The  famous  Condor  of  the  Andes,  though  it 
has  been  admitted  as  a  North  American  bird 
into  the  works  of  Bonaparte  and  Niittall,  can¬ 
not,  in  our  opinion,  be  properly  so  regarded. 
The  description  in  the  history  of  the  expedition 
of  Lewis  and  Clarke,  which  was  supposed  to 
relate  to  this  bird,  and  has  been  the  sole  au¬ 
thority  for  its  introduction  by  the  authors  just 
mentioned,  very  probably  applies  to  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Vulture,  described  in  a  preceding  page. 
No  other  travelers  have  seen  the  Condor  cither 
at  the  localities  mentioned  by  Lewis  and  Clark, 
or  elsewhere  in  North  America.  The  oberva- 
tions  by  Mr.  Taylor,  given  under  the  head  of 
the  California  Vulture  preceding,  are,  however, 
worthy  of  being  borne  in  mind  with  reference 
to  this  remarkable  bird. 

It  is  the  largest  of  all  Vultures,  and  very 
wonderful  stories  were  narrated  by  the  earlier 
voyagers  to  the  Pacific  Coast  of  South  America, 
relative  to  its  size  and  prowess.  It  is  of  common 
occurrence  in  the  Western  countries  of  South 
America,  inhabiting,  for  the  the  greater  part, 
the  mountainous  regions. 

2.  Sarcoramphus  Papa.  (Linnmus). 

TBS  KISO  OP  TBS  TULTCBBS. 

Much  smaller  than  the  preceding.  Head  and 
upper  part  of  neck,  naked  ;  the  former  with  an 
elevated  and  conspicuous  camncle,  arising 
from  near  the  base  of  the  bill ;  plumage  oa 
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the  neck,  dusky  cinereous ;  wings  and  tail, 
glossy  black  ;  all  other  parts  fine  pale  fulvous ; 
in  some  specimens  nearly  white. 

Total  length,  about  28  inches ;  wing,  18 ; 
tail,  9  inches. 

Habitation— South  and  Central  America, 
Mexico.  Specs,  in  Mus.  Acad.,  Philada.,  and 
Nat.  Mus.,  Wasliington. 

The  King  of  the  Vultures  is  the  most  hand¬ 
some  bird  of  its  family,  and  is  the  only  one  of 
the  North  American  Vultures  that.is  not  black. 
Though  given  by  Mr.  Nuttall  os  a  bird  of  the 
United  States  (Manual  of  the  Ornithology  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  I.,  p.  40),  no 
instance  is  on  record,  or  has  otherwise  come  to 
our  knowledge,  of  its  ever  having  been  observed 
north  of  Mexico.  It  is  by  no  means  improba¬ 
ble,  however,  that  this  bird  may  yet  be  found 
in  Texas  or  California,  or  po.ssibly  in  Florida. 
It  is  known  to  inhabit  Southern  Mexico. 

3.  Sahcokaxphus  sackr.  (Bartram.) 

TBK  SACKED  VCLTCKS. 

Description  by  Bartram  in  Travels  in  Flori¬ 
da,  p.  150  (1791) :  “  The  bill  is  long  and 
straight,  almost  to  the  point,  where  it  is  hooked 
or  bent  suddenly  down  and  sharp.  The  head 
and  neck  arc  bare  of  feathers  nearly  down  to 
the  stomach,  when  the  feathers  begin  to  cover 
the  skin,  and  soon  become  long  and  of  a  tof. 
texture — forming  a  ruti'  or  tippet,  in  which  the 
*  bird,  by  contracting  his  neck,  can  hide  that  os 
well  08  his  head  ;  the  bare  skin  on  the  neck  ap¬ 
pears  loose  and  wrinkled,  and  is  of  a  bright 
yellow  color,  intermixed  with  coral  red ;  the 
’’inder  part  of  the  neck  is  nearly  covered  with 
short,  stiff  hair,  and  the  skin  of  this  part  of  the 
neck  is  of  a  dun  purple  color,  gradually  be¬ 
coming  red  as  it  approaches  the  yellow  of  the 
sides  and  forepart.  The  crown  of  the  head  is 
red  ;  there  are  lobed  lappets  of  a  reddish  orange 
color,  which  lay  on  the  base  of  the  upper  man¬ 
dible.  The  plumage  of  this  bird  is  generally 
white  or  cream  color,  except  the  quill  feathers 
of  the  wings  and  two  or  three  rows  of  the  cov¬ 
erts,  which  are  a  beautiful  dark  brown ;  the 
tail,  which  is  rather  large  and  uhite.  Is  tipped 
with  this  dark  brown  or  black  ;  the  legs  and 
feet  are  of  a  clear  white  ;  the  eye  is  encircled 
with  a  gold  colored  iris,  the  pupil  black.” 

The  identification  of  the  bird  here  described 
may  be  considered  as  one  of  most  important 
services  to  be  performed  in  North  American 
Ornitholog)'.  It  has  never  been  seen  by  any 
.  naturalist  since  the  time  of  Mr.  Bartram,  an 
accurate  and  truthful  naturalist,  whose  evi¬ 
dently  reliable  description,  above  quoted,  seems 
to  clearly  indicate  a  Vulture  Entirely  unknown. 


The  white  tail  in  this  description  is  charac¬ 
teristic,  and  establishes  a  clear  distinction  from 
any  other  known  species.  The  bird  alluded  to 
is  undoubtedly  related  to  the  King  Vulture, 
but  that  bird  has  a  black  tail ;  and  if  this  de¬ 
scription  may  be  presumed  to  refer  to  that 
bird,  it  is  the  only  instance  recorded  of  its  oc¬ 
currence  in  the  United  States.  It  has,  more¬ 
over,  never  been  observed  since.  There  is  no 
more  inviting  nor  more  singular  problem  in 
North  American  Ornithology. 

We  have  now  given  all  the  Vultures  which 
inhabit,  or  have  been  supposed  to  inhabit, 
America  north  of  Mexico. 


ENGRAVINQ. 


We  know  the  year,  almost  the  day,  the  print¬ 
ing-press  was  set  in  motion,  and  we  know  as 
well  the  marvellous  Improvements  which  have 
been  made,  so  that  the  mammoth  steam  motive 
machine  of  the  present  time,  which  prints  thou¬ 
sands  of  sheets  in  an  hour,  bears  scarcely  any 
resemblance  to  the  little  hand-press  of  John 
Gutemberg,  that  could  only  print  a  book  In  a 
year.  But  the  history  of  picture  making  is  not 
so  familiar,  and  few  of  those  whose  eyes  are 
every  month  delighted  by  the  beautiful  illus¬ 
trations  in  our  magazines,  may  be  aware  of  the 
rude  beginnings  and  slow  progression  of  an  art 
which  they  now  see  so  perfect. 

No  natioq,  however  barbarous  or  ancient, 
has  lived  without  attempts  to  convey  ideas  by 
some  kind  of  symbols.  The  Romans  and  Gre¬ 
cians  were  in  the  habit  of  stamping  metals  and 
other  impressible  substances  two  thousand  years 
before  the  art  of  printing  books  was  discovered, 
and  the  uncultivated  natives  of  Asia  and 
the  wandering  tribes  of  North  American  In¬ 
dians,  were  accustomed  to  paint  figures  upon 
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the  barks  of  trees,  npoo  leaves  and  stones,  to 
record  events  of  passing  interest,  and  transmit 
them  to  future  generations.  It  seems  strange 
to  us  now  that  art  of  any  kind  should  have 
progresKd  so  slowly,  and  esp^ially  that  those 
who  knew  how  to  form  letters  by  writing 
should  not  sooner  have  conceived  a  way  of 
transferring  them  from  substance  to  substance 
in  a  more  expeditious  way.  But  the  idea  of 
moveable  types  seems  to  have  been  first  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  process  of  wood  engraving,  and 
quite  naturally,  lor  when  the  figure  had  been 
cut  in  the  wood,  several  impressions  could  be 
taken,  and  if  figures  could  be  thus  used,  there 
could  be  a  still  greater  multiplication  of  letters 
in  the  same  way,  and,  by  moving  and  replacing, 
difiTercnt  words  could  be  formed  of  the  same 
letters. 

Rings  and  ornaments  at  the  present  day  are 
not  more  skillfully  and  delicately  wrought 
than  were  those  of  the  Egyptians  ;  but  there  is 
no  evidence  that  these  figures  were  ever  trans¬ 
ferred,  or  that  any  ancient  natic^  had  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  an  art  in  any  respect  like  common  wood 
engraving.  Something  more  nearly  pertaining 
to  it  was  practised  among  the  Chinese,  and 
Europeans  are  by  some  supposed  to  have  first 
learned  it  of  Chinese  travelers.  But  it  is  quite 
as  probable  that  necessity  developed  the  inven¬ 
tive  powers  of  each  people.  The  energies  of 
nations,  like  individuals,  slumber  till  some 
decisive  event  calls  them  forth,  and  a  want  is 
the  origin  of  every  new  production. 

The  Egyptians  were  in  the  habit  of  stamping 
tombs  and  monuments  with  characters  which 
arc  no  longer  hieroglyphics,  as  science  has 
penetrated  their  mysteries ;  and  even  the  bricks 
which  built  their  pyramids  bore  the  records  of 
important  events  in  their  history.  Here  is  a 
stamp  of  wood  which  was  used  for  this  purpose, 
and  which  has  in  curious  letters  upon  its  sur¬ 
face  the  name  of  “Amonoph,  beloved  of  Truth,” 
an  Egyptian  King  who  is  supposed  to  have 
been  a  cotemporary  of  Moses. 


ANcncrr  ■arPTU!!  brick  stamp. 


Among  the  ruins  of  ancient  Babylon,  Capt. 
Rawlinson  is  said  to  have  found  an  extensive 
library,  consisting  of  treatises  upon  astronomy, 
ethnology,  mathematics,  Ac.,  not  printed  upon 
paper,  but  stamped  upon  baked  bricks. 


There  have  come  down  to  us  many  speci¬ 
mens  of  Roman  and  Grecian  coins,  and  in  the 
old  charters  and  public  documents  of  the  tenth 
and  eleventh  centuries  of  many  European  na¬ 
tions  are  to  be  found  official  names,  to  which 
are  affixed  stamps  like  the  following : 


AXCIENT  SPANiaa  MO.XOaHAMS. 


But  there  is  no  evidence  that  wood  engrav¬ 
ing  was  applied  to  the  representation  of  picto¬ 
rial  subjects  till  the  fifteenth  century. 

In  copper-plate  engraving  the  parts  which 
arc  to  be  black  arc  cut  into  the  plate  and  filled 
with  ink.  The  paper  is  then  pressed  into  tlic 
inked  lines ;  while  in  wood  engraving  the  part 
which  is  to  form  the  picture  is  left  prominent, 
like  the  letters  of  printing  type,  and  covered 
with  ink  by  means  of  a  roller.  The  paper  upon 
which  an  impression  has  been  made  with  a 
wood  block  has  prominent  lines  upon  the  back, 
and  the  imprcs.sion  from  a  copper-plate  the 
same  prominence  in  front. 

The  earliest  pictorial  representations  by 
means  of  wood  engraving  bear  the  date  of 
1423,  and  the  most  important  one  which  has 
been  preserved  is  the  figure  of  St.  Christopher, 
and  was  found  pasted  in  the  inside  of  the  cover 
of  an  old  manuscript  volume  of  prayers,  and 
on  the  other  side  was  St.  Bridget  of  Sweden, 
writing  at  a  desk,  with  a  pilgrim’s  staff,  hat 
and  wallet  behind  her,  indicative  of  her  pil¬ 
grimage  to  the  Holy  Land,  with  the  inscrip¬ 
tion  above  her  head — “  Oh,  Bridget,  pray  for 
us.” 

The  figure  of  St.  Christopher  used  to  be 
painted  in  halls  and  churches,  where  it  might 
easily  be  seen,  as  it  was  considered  a  talisman 
and  certain  preservation  from  sudden  death  to 
all  who  should  look  upon  his  face  each  day. 
In  the  same  manner  woodcuts  of  the  three 
Kings  of  Cologne,  who  were  supposed  to  bo  the 
magi  of  the  East,  were  sold  as  security  to  trav¬ 
elers  from  all  the  perils  of  the  way. 

There  must  be  something  in  the  heart  of  man 
particularly  prone  to  gambling,  for  the  playing 
of  cards  seems  to  have  been  an  amusement 
without  date,  and  the  means  of  indulging  it 
among  the  earliest  inventions.  The  first  pro¬ 
fessional  wood  engravers  were  card  painters, 
called  in  German,  Briefmalers,  and  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  playing  cards  a  regular  business  in 
Bolognc,  in  1423.  The  devices  were  the  same 
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as  those  we  see  on  a  pack  at  the  present  day, 
and  the  games  were  also  the  same.  There  is 
one  which  will  be  recognized  as  the  “  Jack  of 
Hearts,’’  and  though  not  quite  so  elaborate  as 
the  drawings  of  modern  artists,  has  the  same 
outlines  and  occupies  the  same  position  as  the 
Jack  of  Hearts  in  the  nineteenth  century. 


It  is  said  that  St.  Bernardin  once  preached 
so  vehemently  against  the  vice  of  gaming,  and 
against  those  who  furnished  the  means  of  this 
indulgence,  that  the  people  immediately  col¬ 
lected  all  the  cards  in  the  city  and  burned 
them  l)cfore  his  eyes.  But  the  poor  artist  who 
manufactured  them  was  not  so  easily  con¬ 
vinced.  He  knew  no  other  sphere  for  his 
genius,  and  had  no  other  means  of  supporting 
his  family.  So  he  complained  bitterly  to  the 
priest  of  the  iiyury  done  him  by  such  a  ser¬ 
mon,  and  asked  what  he  should  do  ? 

The  preacher  listened  kindly,  and  then  said 
he  would  suggest  something  better  for  him  to 
paint,  and  immediately  drew  upon  a  tablet  the 
sun  with  its  resplendent  rays,  having  in  the 
midst  the  name  of  Jesus  denoted  by  the  sign 
I.  H.  S.  The  poor  man  set  to  work  upon  the 
saintly  device,  and  found  his  new  picture  more 
popular  than  the  old.  and  his  customers  so 
many  that  he  soon  real. zed  a  fortune! 

The  saint  was  afterward  represented  hold¬ 
ing  this  symbol  in  his  right  hand,  and  a  scroll 
in  bis  left,  standing  upon  a  pedestal  unfolding 
them  to  the  eyes  of  the  world.  The  nest  step 
in  wood-engraving  was  that  of  “  block-books,” 


which  consisted  of  Pictorial  subjects,  with  ex¬ 
planatory  texts. — 

Pictures  of  them 
are  to  be  found  in 
many  libraries,  but 
no  whole  volume 
seems  to  have  been 
preserved.  One  of 
the  best  specimens 
is  to  be  seen  in  the 
British  Museum, 
consisting  entirely 
of  the  Alphabet, 
initial  letters  com¬ 
posed  of  grotesque 
figures,  and  wood- 
engravings  of  the 
middle  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

The  cut  we  transfer  (on  the  next  page)  is  the 
letter  K,  whieh,  like  many  other  things,  is  easily 
recognized  when  one  knows  what  it  is. 

The  words  of  the  inscription  are  t/ion. . .  .avti, 
with  a  heart  between ;  and  the  figure  kneeling, 
and  pointed  to  the  label,  is  supposed  to  be  ad¬ 
dressing  his  mistress  in  these  words,  at  the 
same  time  offering  her  a  ring,  “Mm  eaeur  ttvez” — 
Thou  hast  my  heart 

The  term  printer  was  first  applied  to  wood- 
engravers,  and  the  first  typographical  artists 
were  called  Dook-drukkers,  that  is  book-pressmen, 
and  the  term  imprimiere,  from  which  printer  Is 
derived,  was  used  to  express  the  act  of  drawing, 
and  also  the  cutting  or  engraving  of  figures  in 
metal.  Goldsmiths  were  also  engravers,  as  they 
are  now,  and  Gutemberg  had  employed  one  to 
cut  his  letters  in  metal  two  or  three  years  before 
he  succeeded  in  perfecting  a  press  to  use  them. 

Gutcmlierg  was  a  nobleman  of  Mentz,  and, 
like  most  inventors,  earned  only  fame  by  his 
wonderful  invention ;  yet  it  is  gratifying  to 
know  that  he  lived  long  enough  to  enjoy  a 
little  of  this  reward  of  his  labors,  and  to  have 
a  glimpse  of  the  glory  which  would  surround 
him  in  the  eyes  of  all  future  generations. 
Many  books  have  the  reputation  of  coming 
from  his  press,  but  it  is  not  certain  that  he 
ever  finished  one  entirely.  In  the  Royal  Library 
of  Paris  is  a  Bible,  in  two  large  folio  volumes, 
which  he  began,  and  which  it  took  eight  months 
to  complete ;  and  it  is  recorded  that  four  thou¬ 
sand  florins  were  spent  upon  the  first  four 
sheets  1 

It  is  an  “  illustrated  edition,”  of  which  one 
copy  constituted  the  whole ;  and  in  the  first 
volume  is  a  memorandum  in  the  handwriting 
of  Henry  Cremer,  vicar  of  St.  Stephens.  Mentz, 
“  stating  that  it  was  illuminated  and  rubricated  by 
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him  on  St.  Bartholomew’s  Day,  August  24th,  I  A  specimen  of 
145C.’’  The  illuminating  referred  to  the  large  |  seen  in  the  one 
capital  letters  and  decorated  mar¬ 
gins  with  which  it  was  the  custom 
to  ornament  books  for  a  long  time, 
and  from  which  modern  publishers 
obtain  the  devices  for  the  illustrated 
editions  of  gift-books  and  annuals. 

Nothing  can  be  more  beautiful  than 
the  initial  letters  and  flowered  bor¬ 
ders  of  some  of  these  old  volumes, 
in  which  the  spaces  were  often  left 
blank,  and  the  figures  drawn  in 
colors  by  the  illuminator  after  the 
book  was  printed.  In  many  of  them, 
too,  the  small  capitals  and  import¬ 
ant  words  are  lined  with  red  ink,  to 
which  the  term  Tvbricating  applied. 

F aust  and  Scheffer  were  the  part¬ 
ners  of  Gutemherg,  and  the  first 
book  bearing  a  date  w  as  printed  1  y 


them  alter  his  death, 
in  1457.  It  was  a 
Psalter,  in  largo  fo¬ 
lio,  with  the  type  so 
large  that  it  might 
be  read  at  a  great 
distance  by  the 
monks  and  priests 
when  chanting  in  the 
choir.  The  initial 
letters  are  printed  in 
red  and  blue,  and  in 
beauty  c.xcel  any¬ 
thing  of  the  kind 
since  attempted,  and 
all  efforts  to  imitate 
them  have  failed  to 
equal  the  originals. 
Except  illustrations 
of  this  kind,  no 
wood  engravings  ap¬ 
pear  in  any  of  the 
books  printed  by  this 
firm. 

The  earliest  typo¬ 
graphical  work  con¬ 
taining  wood  cuts  to 
illustrate  the  text 
was  printed  by  Al¬ 
bert  Pfister,  in  1401, 
and  was  a  book  of 
German  fables.  The 
next  year  he  printed 

_  several,  one  of  which 

was  “  The  Poor 
Preacher’s  Bible.” 
the  engravings  in  all  may  be 
we  copy,  the  subject  of  which 


FROM  msTKR’S  HLUA  PArPERrit.  1462. 
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is  Joseph  making  himself  known  to  his 
brethren. 

One  of  the  most  distinguished  artists  of  the 
OReenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  was  Albert 
Durer,  who  was  born  at  Nuremberg,  on  the  12th 
of  May,  1471.  llis  father  was  a  goldsmith,  and 
his  genius  was  first  developed  in  executing  the 
ornamental  devices  of  plate  and  the  posies  of 
lovers’  gifts.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  his  father 
yielded  to  his  desire  to  become  a  painter,  and 
placed  him  with  Michael  Wolgemuth,  with 
whom  he  remained  three  years,  and  then 


with  humiliation.  Like  the 
earth  in  which  are  hid  the 
germs  of  all  that  is  beautiful  In  nature — 
the  roses,  the  violets,  every  shrub  and 
lofty  tree — is  the  artist’s  mind,  teeming  with 
images  which  are  visible  to  him  only,  and  the 
value  of  which  he  alone  can  understand  ;  and, 
though  “  labor  was  life^and  delight  to  Master 
Durer,”  money  was  not  its  fruit,  but  “  things  of 
beauty,”  and  a  name  which  will  never  die. 
Could  the  little  wife  have  lived  to  hear  the 
millions  who  “  rise  up  to  call  him  blessed,”  she 
would  have  been  content  to  share  with  him 
bread  and  “  water  from  the  spring,”  and  smiled 
all  day  if  this  would  cheer  and  encourage  him 
in  his  work.  But,  with  her  strong  sense  of 
honor,  it  seemed  to  her  they  were  disgraced 
and  must  blush  before  the  world  ;  but  the  world 


AUaSBT  DCRIR. 

traveled,  after  the  manner  of  German  artists, 
"  to  enlarge  his  experience.”  The  first  subject 
of  importance  which  occupied  his  pencil  was 
the  Apocalypse,  another  the  History  of  the  Vir¬ 
gin,  and  a  series  of  cuts  illustrative  of  Christ’s 
passion. 

Another  great  work  was  a  triumphal  cor  de¬ 
signed  for  the  Emperor  Maximilian,  consisting 
of  ninety-two  separate  pieces,  and  forming, 
when  united,  one  large  picture,  ten  feet  high 
and  almost  as  wide.  The  whole  number  of  en¬ 
gravings  bearing  his  name  is  two  hundred,  one 
of  the  later  of  which  is  his  own  portrait.  He 
was  also  a.i  author  and  sculptor. 

He  is  said  to  have  been  most  unhappily  mar¬ 
ried,  and  a  little  book  has  been  written,  called 

Voi«  111—3. 
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haa  written  nothing  worse  than  this  beneath 
the  name  of  Albert  Durer :  “  A  great  artist 
and  a  good  man.”  He  died  in  1528,  at  the  age 
of  fifty-seven. 

Until  this  time  books  were  ponderous  folios 
and  quartos  for  only  kings  and  priests,  and 
lords  and  ladies,  and  even  few  of  these  knew 
how  to  read  them.  The  paper  was  coarse  and 
heavy,  and  the  bindings  without  finish  or 
beauty.  But  the  type,  after  the  press  was  fairly 
established,  was  almost  as  good  as  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time.  There  were  not  so  many  varieties, 
but  the  letters  of  the  first  Bible,  if  upon  modern 
paper  with  modern  ink,  would  not  blush  be¬ 
side  those  which  a  modern  press  turns  out  by 
its  hundreds  and  thousands — making  more 
books  in  an  hour  than  Gutemberg  could  make 
letters  in  a  year. 

Before  the  year  1530  wood  engraving  was 
practised  very  little  in  Italy ;  but  after  this 
period  there  was  a  great  improvement,  and 
during  the  last  part  of  the  sixteenth  century 


Venice  rivalled  all  other  cities  in  the  number 
of  its  books  and  the  beauty  of  their  illustra¬ 
tions. 

Another  great  artist  of  the  sixteenth  century 
was  Holbein,  who  was  born  at  Augsburg,  in 
1798.  He  and  his  works  are  so  well  known 
that  it  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  upon  them. 
Everything  that  came  from  his  pencil  was 
characterized  by  originality.  His  portraits, 
beyond  those  of  any  other  artist  of  his  time, 
are  distinguished  by  life-like  character  and  nat¬ 
ural  e.xpression  —  two  qualities  which,  in  an 
individual  likeness,  are  of  much  more  positive 
value  than  a  “  graceful  turn  of  the  head,”  and 
an  elevating  “  touch  of  the  ideal.”  “  Holbein 
appears  to  have  painted  men  and  women  as 
they  were,  not  as  he  might  fancy  they  ought 
to  be  ;  and  hence  nothing  that  suggests  the  idea 
of  an  affected  or  theatrical  character  is  to  bo 
perceived  in  his  portraits.  In  his  time  there 
were  no  female  opera  dancers,  from  whose  fas¬ 
cinating,  though  fahOU)  expression,  he  might 


nuaim,  bt  bolbbx. 
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snatch  a  grace  to  be  transferred  to  the  heads  of  I 
the  female  nobility.”  He  visited  England  in 
.'■>26,  being  invited  by  Sir  Thomas  More,  to 
whom  he  had  presented  a  portrait  of  Eras¬ 
mus. 

After  being  two  years  in  the  family  of  Sir 
Thomas,  ho  was  appointed  painter  to  the  King, 
Henry  VIII.,  with  a  salary  of  £30  per  annum, 
which  would  be  equal  tb  £150  at  the  present 
day. 

The  cuts  which  illustrate  n  little  book  called 
the  “  Dance  of  Death”  have  insured  his  im¬ 
mortality,  os  well  08  that  of  many  other  artists, 
it  being  a  favorite  subject  in  the  fifteenth  and 
si.xtcenth  centuries.  But  Holbein's  surpass  all 
others,  and  are  said  to  be  “  masterpieces  of 
wood  engraving,”  which  no  copies  have  equal¬ 
ed,  and  no  engravings  of  any  kind  have  ex¬ 
celled.  He  died  of  the  plague  in  1557,  in  the 
second  year  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary,  whose 
portrait  he  painted  the  year  before. 

The  l>cst  wood  cuts  to  be  found  in  English 
books,  printed  l)etween  1550  and  ICOO,  are  the 
ornamental  borders  of  title  pages  and  large 
initial  letters,  but  none  of  them  remarkable  for 
excellence  in  design  or  execution.  One  of  the 
moft  “profusely  illustrated”  books  of  this 
period  is  “  Queen  Elizaljcth’s  Prayer  Book,” 
printed  in  London  in  1569.  The  earliest  En¬ 
glish  book  containing  wood  cuts  is  the  second 
edition  of  Caxton's  Game  of  Chess,  supposed  to 
be  printed  in  1476.  The  first  maps  engraved 
on  wood  appeared  in  a  folio  edition  of  Ptolemy, 
printed  at  Ulm  in  1482. 

The  second  book  printed  in  Italy  with  wood 
cuts  is  the  “  Editio  Princeps”  of  the  treatise  of 
R.  Valturius  de  Re  Militari,  which  was  printed 
at  Verona  in  1463.  Several  of  the  cuts  occupy 
a  folio  page,  and  represent  works  of  mechani¬ 
cal  skill,  some  of  which  are  supposed  to  have 
been  inventions  of  a  much  later  date.  There  is 
a  boat  with  paddle-wheels,  a  gun  with  a  stock, 
fired  from  the  shoulder,  and  a  bombshell. 
Books  have  always  stated  that  hand-guns  were 
not  used  till  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  and  bombshells  first  introduced  by  Charles 
VHI.  of  France  when  besieging  Naples,  in  1495. 
We  cannot  say  the  artists  invented  the  figures, 
and  must  conclude  the  articles  were  known 
before  the  period  nsnally  assigned,  as  it  is  also 
probable  that  the  drawings  were  made  several 
years  before  the  book  was  published.  Pictures 
were  the  only  records  of  earlier  centuries,  and 
may  be  cimsidered  authentic  in  matters  like 
this. 

From  the  thirteenth  century  it  was  the 
custom  to  hang  up  the  shields  of  noble  and 


honorable  persona  deceased,  in  churches,  and 
subsequently  the  practice  was  introduced  of 
painting  them  upon  the  walls,  or  placing  them 
in  the  windows  in  stained  gloss.  At  the 
Council  of  Constance  every  person  of  consider¬ 
ation  had  his  arms  painted  on  the  wall  in  front 
of  his  chamber,  and  from  these  was  made  the 
first  printed  collection  of  arm.s,  by  Reichenthal, 
in  1483.  As  eminent  persons  from  all  the  Cath¬ 
olic  States  of  Europe  attended  this  Council, 
this  is  one  of  the  most  curious  and  valuable  of 
illustrated  books,  representing  the  coat  armor 
of  different  nations  and  of  individual  rank. 
The  practice  of  introducing  wood  cuts  soon  be¬ 
came  universal  throughout  all  Germany. 

In  1590,  there  was  published  in  Venice  a 
lK>ok  on  costumes,  ancient  and  modem,  of  va¬ 
rious  parts  of  the  world,  with  upward  of  three 
hundred  cuts,  drawn  by  Cesare  Vecellio,  a  rela¬ 
tive  of  Titian.  At  this  period,  and  many  years 
previously,  the  wood  engravers  of  France  and 
Italy  appear  to  have  been  principally  engaged 
in  executing  ornamented  vignettes  and  borders, 
and  in  engraving  illustrative  cuts  for  books  of 
emblems  and  devices.  The  word  vignette  is 
French,  and  synonymous  with  viticala,  which 
means  a  little  vine,  or  vine  shoot,  and  was 
first  applied  to  the  capital  letters  in  old  manu¬ 
scripts,  in  consequence  of  their  being  frequent¬ 
ly  ornamented  with  fiourishes  in  the  manner  of 
vine  branches  or  shoots.  Afterward  it  was 
used  to  signify  any  large  ornament  at  the  top 
of  a  page  ;  in  the  seventeenth  century  all  kinds 
of  printers’  ornaments,  such  as  fiowers,  head 
and  tail  pieces,  were  termed  vignettes.  Now  it 
is  used  to  express  all  kinds  of  wood  cuts  or 
copper-plate  engravings  which  have  no  defi¬ 
nite  borders.  Poets  have  applied  it  to  orna¬ 
ments  npon  shields  and  scabbards,  and  the 
sculptured  foliage  and  tracery  at  the  sides  of 
a  window. 

“The  rich  coining,  the  Instj  bkttlemente, 
Vignettes  running  in  ensements.’’ 

In  the  seventeenth  century  wood  engrav¬ 
ing  seriously  declined,  and  rcarcely  an  artist 
of  reputation  as  a  designer  appears,  while 
engraving  on  copper  received  more  atten¬ 
tion  and  attained  a  far  higher  excellence. 
Wealthy  book  buyers,  from  1616  to  1650, 
patronized  neat  little  books  from  small  8to 
size  to  16mos,  ornamented  with  frontispieces 
or  title  pages  delicately  engraved  on  copper, 
while  story  books  for  the  poorer  classes  were 
illustrated  with  bad  wood  cuts. 

The  best  wood  cuts  designed  and  executed 
about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century 
are  to  be  fou'.d  in  a  little  book  of  devotion, 
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the  subject  of  which  is  “  Christ’s  passion,”  first 
printed  in  Antwerp,  in  Latin,  French,  Spanish 
and  Flemish,  about  1646.  It  was  a  “cheap 
edition,”  and  meant  as  a  help  to  the  devotion 
ot  the  poorer  classes  ;  and  an  immense  number 
of  copies  were  circulated,  probably  in  a  man¬ 
ner  similar  to  the  works  issued  by  modem 
Tract  Societies — 30,000  of  the  Latin  and  Flem¬ 
ish  editions  having  been  sold  before  those  in 
French  and  Spanish  appeared. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century 
there  were  neither  painters,  sculptors  nor  en¬ 
gravers  worthy  of  the  name.  This  was  the  pe¬ 
riod  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  he  had 
something  more  important  to  occupy  him  than 
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the  encouragement  of  the  Arts.  His  was  the 
reign  of  fashion,  and  everything  partook  of  the 
tone  of  the  times. 

The  two  cuts  which  follow  are  good  speci¬ 
mens  of  the  art  of  wood  engraving  from  the 
reign  of  Charles  II,  to  that  of  George  I.  They 
arc  copied  from  a  little  book  with  this  title : 
“The  Pious  Youth’s  Recreation  ;  containing  a 
pleasant  historical  relation  of  the  families  of 
Riches  and  Poverty,  Godliness  and  Labor.  II- 
Instrated  with  a  variety  of  pictr.res  suited  to 
their  several  occasions.  London :  Printed  and 
sold  by  B.  Harris,  at  the  Golden  Bore’s  Head 
in  Grace  Church  street.  1711.  Price,  Cd. 
tUielit.  and  8d.  bound.”  It  seems  to  have  been 
written  to  show  the  contempt  into  which  the 
clergy  had  fallen,  and  the  contempt  in  which 
they  must  remain  while  they  received  the  treat¬ 
ment  so  common  in  the  families  of  the  gentry 
where  they  officiated  as  chaplains. 


The  next  cut  represents  the  impradent  mar¬ 
riage  of  Miss  Delicacy,  the  daughter  of  Riches, 
and  in  temper  like  her  mother,  Jezabel. 

“  And  when  her  mother  would  prefer 
A  match  to  rai^e  her  fame. 

She  took  her  father’s  aerring  man, 

One  Prodli^l  by  name. 

Like  dogH  and  cats  they  lived  soinetimo 
In  restleaa  anxiety  ; 

And  had  one  only  daughter  born, 

Whose  name  was  Infamy.” 

John  Michael  Papillon  a-as  the  best  French 
engraver  of  his  time,  and  the  first  person  who 
wrote  a  work  expressly  treating  of  its  history 
and  practice.  When  only  eight  years  old  he 
made  his  first  essay  in  wood  engraving,  and 
when  nine  his  father,  having  discovered  him 
amusing  himself  with  drawing,  gave  him  a 
large  block  to  engrave,  which  he  executed  to 
his  satisfaction,  though  he  had  previously 
received  no  instruction.  The  block  was  for 
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the  printing  of  paper  hangings,  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  which  was  his  father’s  principal 
business.  He  was  more  fortunate  in  his  mar¬ 
riage  than  Durer,  having  a  wife  who  encour¬ 
aged  him  in  his  labor  and  stimulated  his 
ambition.  Through  anxiety  and  toil  he  be¬ 
came  distracted,  and  was  sometimes  so  absent 
minded  that  his  wife  became  alarmed,  “  fear¬ 
ing  he  no  longer  loved  her.”  But  when 
assured  that  his  strange  conduct  was  the  re¬ 
sult  of  his  anxiety  to  perfect  himself  in  his 
art,  her  sympathies  and  energies  were  imme¬ 
diately  at  his  service.  She  was  the  daughter 
of  a  sculptor,  and  had  herself  made  pretty 
drawings  for  fans.  Her  husband’s  suc- 


The  first  cut  represents  Richos,  with  his  wife 
and  children,  walking  out,  accompanied  by  his 
chaplain  and  the  lady’s  maid. 

”Now  Riches,  haring  a  large  house, 

And  many  miles  of  land, 

Maintained  a  numerous  fiimily, 

To  be  at  his  command.” 


cess  must  have  satisfied  their  united  ambition ; 
for  bis  fame,  while  living,  went  abroad  not  only 
through  his  own  but  other  lands,  and  he  was 
never  without  employment.  In  one  collection 
of  his  works,  presented  by  him  to  the  Royal 
Library,  there  are  5,000  pieces  of  his  own  en¬ 
graving.  His  History  of  Wood  Engraving  was 
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publisihed  in  1766,  but 
he  appears  to  have 
commenced  it  thirty 
years  before.  It  is  now 
considered  more  a 
work  of  curiosity  than 
as  an  authentic  history, 
yet  it  evinces  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  his  art. 

He  was  born  in  1698, 
just  two  hundred  years 
later  than  Holbein, 

‘‘and  is  said  to  have 
had  a  better  knowledge 
of  the  effect  to  be  ob¬ 
tained  in  wood  cuts  by 
skillful  contrasts  of 
light  and  shade  than 
any  other  wood  en¬ 
graver  of  the  pe¬ 
riod  in  which  he 
lived.”  His  distrac¬ 
tion  did  at  one  time  become  insanity,  and 
three  distingpiished  engravers  from  the  same 
town  were  aflSicted  with  the  same  malady, 
which  led  to  a  treatise  “  Whether  the  practice 
of  engraving  wood  and  copper  had  a  tendency 
to  insanity?”  Three  distinguished  engravers 
from  the  same  town  have,  in  recent  times,  be¬ 
come  insane,  and  also  others  in  various  parts 
of  the  country,  which  is  probably  owing  to  the 
close  attention  required  and  the  anxiety  almost 
surely  attendant  upon  genius  to  excel. 

Papillon  died  in  1776,  and  France  produced 
no  more  like  him  for  many  years  ;  and  wood 
engraving  made  little  progress  in  that  country 
until  recently  revived  by  rivalry  with  England, 
and  was  scarcely  in  a  better  condition  in  Italy. 

But  in  the  eighteenth  century  art  awoke,  and 
has  been  steadily  progressing  till  it  seems  to 
us  it  has  attained  almost  to  perfection.  With 
the  revival  of  wood  engraving  is  associated  the 
name  of  Thomas  Bewick,  who  was  born  on  the 
10th  of  August,  1753,  at  Cherryburn,  in  the 
County  of  Northumberland.  His  father  was  a 
collier,  and  his  first  labor  was  in  the  coal-pit. 
But  upon  the  first  indications  of  his  genius  for 
drawing  he  was  furnished  all  the  means  and 
opportunities  of  cultivating  it  which  were 
within  their  reach.  He  was  placed  an  appren¬ 
tice  to  a  copper-plate  engraver,  with  whom  he 
remained  seven  years  ;  but  during  the  time  di¬ 
verged  materially  from  his  master’s  routine, 
often  tryitg  experiments  upon  wood,  and  be¬ 
ing  employed  to  make  the  diagrams  to  illus¬ 
trate  Dr.  Hutton’s  celebrated  mathematical 
work  in  the  first  years  of  his  apprenticeship. 


COTTAGE  or  BEWICK. 

The  graver  with  a  fine  groove  at  the  point  was 
invented  by  him  for  this  purpose,  and  without 
any  master,  he  soon  became  distinguished,  leav¬ 
ing  a  name  imperishable  as  the  restorer  of  an 
art  which,  if  not  dead,  had  lost  the  rank  it  once 
held  as  the  sister  of  painting  and  sculpture. 

Bewick  was  the  student  of  Nature,  and  it 
was  in  the  representation  of  rural  scenes  that 
he  excelled.  After  having  been  in  London  he 
wrote  to  an  old  schoolfellow,  who  kept  an 
apothecary-shop  near  Blackfriars,  “  I  wonder 
how  you  can  think  of  turmoiling  yourself  to 
the  end  of  the  chapter,  and  let  the  opportunity 
slip  of  contemplating  at  your  ease  the  beauties 
of  Nature,  so  beautifully  spread  out  to  enlighten, 
to  captivate  and  cheer  the  heart  of  man. 
For  my  part,  I  am  still  of  the  mind  I  was  when 
in  London,  and  that  is,  I  would  rather  be  herd¬ 
ing  sheep  on  Mickley-bank-top  than  rlbiain  in 
London,  although  for  so  doing  I  were  to  be 
made  Premier  of  England.”  His  “  History  of 
Quadrupeds,”  and  of  “  British  Birds,”  indicate 
his  powers  of  nice  observation  and  his  genius 
as  an  artist. 

He  was  a  man  of  industrious  and  frugal  hab¬ 
its,  eqjoying  good  health  tmd  acquiring  a  com¬ 
petence  of  which  death  alone  deprived  him. 
He  lived  to  the  age  of  seventy-five,  and  was 
buried  in  the  church-yard  at  Owingham,  his 
native  parish. 

The  following  cut  is  one  for  which  he  re¬ 
ceived  a  premium,  soon  after  he  bad  finished 
his  apprenticeship,  fr6m  the  “  Society  for  the 
Encouragement  of  Arts  and  Manufactures.” 

His  pictures  representing  rural  scenes  are  a 
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neTer-endinj;  source  of  delight,  and  arc  familiar 
to  every  child  in  Christendom,  though  few  may 
be  familiar  with  the  name  of  the  artist.  Word.s- 
worth  thus  alludes  to  him  in  one  of  his  poems  : 

**  Oh,  DOW,  that  the  genius  of  Bewick  were  mine, 

And  the  skill  which  he  learned  on  tho  banks  of  the 
Tyne 

Then  the  muses  might  deal  with  me  just  as  they  chose. 

For  1  ’d  take  my  last  leare  both  of  verse  and  of  prose.’* 

A  notice  of  him  in  “  Blackwood’s  Magazine” 
speaks  of  him  as  “  The  inimitable  Bewick.  Ilis 
books  lie  on  our  parlor,  bed-room,  drawing¬ 
room,  and  study  tables ;  and  are  never  out  of 
place  or  time.  Happy  old  man — the  delight  of 
childhood,  manhood,  and  decaying  age !  A 
moral  in  every  tail-piece — a  sermon  in  every 
vignette.” 

Among  his  pupils  who  became  distinguished, 
and  contributed  greatly  to  the  promotion  and 
extension  of  art,  were  John  Bewick,  his  brother, 
Charlton  Nesbit,  Luke  Clenncl,  and  William 
Harvey. 

Luke  Clennel  was  not  only  a  wood  engraver, 
but  painter  and  designer  of  distinguished  reputa¬ 
tion,  and  was  also  a  native  of  Northumberland. 
The  illustrations  of  the  edition  of  Rogers's 
Poems,  published  in  1812,  were  made  by  him,  and 
one  of  the  largest  cuts  he  ever  engraved  was 
for  the  Diploma  of  the  Highland  Society,  from 
a  design  by  Benjamin  West.  The  block  on 
which  the  drawing  was  made  consisted  of  sev¬ 
eral  pieces  of  box  veneered  upon  beach.  One 
afternoon  when  Clennel  had  been  employed 
upon  it  about  two  months,  the  block  suddenly 
split,  while  he  was  at  tea.  On  hearing  it  snap 
he  immediately  suspected  what  had  happened, 
and  on  finding  the  block  split,  beyond  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  repairing  it,  he  in  a  passion  threw 
the  tea  things  into  the  fire.  He,  however,  soon 
got  a  new  block  and  finished  the  picture  with¬ 


out  further  mishap,  and  for  it  received 
a  hundred  pounds.  Being  an  excel¬ 
lent  water  color  painter,  he  concluded 
to  leave  wood  engraving,  and  devote 
himself  to  drawing  and  painting.  In 
1814  he  received  a  commission  from 
the  Earl  of  Bridgewater  to  paint  a 
large  picture  of  the  entertainment 
given  to  the  Allied  Sovereigns,  in 
Guildhall,  by  the  City  of  Loudon. 
But  before  he  had  half  finished  the 
picture  he  became  insane.  For  sev 
cral  years  he  was  the  inmate  ot  a 
lunatic  asylum,  and  though  he  often 
amused  himself  with  his  pencil,  and 
made  what  he  thought  good  pictures, 
they  were  merely  childish  efforts. 
Reason  never  again  returned,  and  he  died  in 
1840.  William  Harvey  was  also  a  native  of 
Northumberland,  and  after  serving  his  appren¬ 
ticeship  with  Bewick  became  a  pupil  of  llaydon. 
He  is  distinguished  for  the  great  number  of  his 
pictures  as  well  as  their  excellence. 

Among  the  books  he  illustrated  arc  “  North 
cote's  Fables,”  “Gardens  and  Menageries  of 
the  Zoological  Society,”  and  “Lane's  Arabian 
Nights.”  The  “  coal  county  ”  seems  to  have 
been  singularly  productive  of  artists.  The  pu¬ 
pils  and  pupil’s  pupils  of  Bewick  arc  more  thuii 
we  can  number  who  acknowledge  for  their  birth  ■ 
place  the  region  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

After  the  death  of  Papiilon,  in  1776,  there 
were  no  wood  engravers  in  France  till  within 
the  last  twenty-five  years.  The  illustrations 
in  Fontaine’s  Fables  indicate  the  progress  made 
and  the  perfection  attained  since  the  subject 
has  revived.  And  in  Germany,  after  a  serious 
depression  of  al>out  the  same  period,  wood 
engraving  has  again  attained  its  former 
rank. 

For  many  subjects  it  has  advantages  that  nc 
other  possesses,  and  is  considered  to  require  a 
higher  order  of  talent  than  painting,  because 
the  lines  arc  all  so  distinct.  In  painting  the 
colors  can  often  be  made  to  conceal  serious  dc 
fccts  in  the  original  drawing,  and  there  ate 
many  artists  distinguished  as  sculptors  anc 
painters  who  cannot  make  a  good  desigr. 
on  wood.  There  are  few  admirers  of  simple 
pictures  who  would  not  be  astoui.ehed  at  the 
labor  of  producing  them,  as  portrayed  by  Pa 
pillon,  Jackson,  Chatto,  and  others  who  have 
devoted  ponderous  volumes  to  the  details  ol 
their  favorite  art.  We  arc  only  endeavoring 
to  awaken  interest  and  convey  some  concep 
tion  of  its  importance  to  those  who  have  gazed 
upon  what  gives  them  so  much  pleasure,  with 


rcarcelj  a  thought  of  the  genius  and  toil  en¬ 
gaged  in  producing  them. 

The  beauty  of  a  wood  engraving  does  not 
depend  so  much  upon  the  number  of  fine  lines 
:ind  nice  shades  as  upon  the  skill  exercised  in 
making  every  line  express  character,  and  it  is 
also  necessary  that  the  designer  should  undcr- 
>^tand  something  of  the  engraver's  art ;  else  he 
will  incumber  his  picture  with  lines  which  add 
little  to  its  value,  and  yet  greatly  increase  its 
expense.  It  is  also  necessary  that  the  engraver 
should  l)c  an  artist,  that  he  may  skilfully  ex¬ 
punge  what  is  unnecessary  for  effect,  rendering 
it  cheaper,  and  consequently  of  more  intrinsic 


worth.  It  is  because  wood  engravings  can  be 
produced  in  lees  time  and  with  less  expense 
that  they  will  be  mostly  used  for  popular  illus¬ 
trations,  and  the  nearer  they  attain  to  perfec¬ 
tion  the  more  they  tend  to  refine  the  taste  and 
elevate  the  character  of  the  multitudes. 

The  two  following  cuts  exhibit  the  difference 
between  a  drawing  by  a  mere  copyist  and  by 
one  who  is  also  an  artist.  One  would  scarcely 
imagine  them  to  be  sketches  of  the  same  per¬ 
son,  the  first  is  so  meagre  and  expressionless— 
a  figure  on  which  we  should  not  bestow  a 
second  glance,  while  the  other  is  full  of  life 
and  character. 


'•i'lll/iyU 


'  For  all  fine  engravings  box  is  the  wood  used  The  small  white  spots  sometimes  seen  in  the 
by  good  engravers,  and  the  smallest  logs  delicate  lines  of  the  sky  in  wood  cuts  are  occa 
are  preferred,  as  being  the  most  solid,  and 
free  from  knots  and  specks.  American  and 
Turkey  box  is  the  largest,  but  inferior  in  qual- 
ity,  besides  being  frequently  of  a  red  color, 
which  is  certain  indication  of  its  softness,  thus  ^ 

rendering  it  unfit  for  delicate  engraving.  But  ' 

as  only  small  blocks  can  be  obtained  from  trees  ^  r 

which  afford  the  best  material,  they  have  often  i'.  1 

to  be  pieced,  and  a  large  picture  is  drawn  upon 
a  surface  formed  by  uniting  separate  blocks  by 
means  of  screws  or  iron  pins,  and  in  ordinary 

prints  the  screw  is  often  visible  from  careless-  i 

ness  in  uniting  the  several  parts.  From  its  / 

poisonous  nature,  box  is  not  subject  to  attacks  "  j 

of  worms,  like  the  apple  and  pear,  which  were  '  j  / 

used  in  the  time  of  Albert  Durer,  but  engravers  • —  J  / 

have  sometimes  been  made  sick  by  chewing  the  1  / 

chips  while  at  their  work!  It  sometimes  A 

crumbles  when  too  dry,  and  pieces  fly  out  at  1 

the  sides  of  the  line  traced  by  the  graver.  rai  wood-ecgraver  at  bis  work. 
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sioaed  by  par- 
tiolea  flying 
oot  in  this 
manner.  If  a 
block  consist 
partly  of  yel¬ 
low  and  partly 
of  red  wood, 
there  will  in¬ 
variably  be 
seen  defects  in 
the  engraving. 

There  are 
only  four  kinds 
O  f  cutting-tooU 
necessary  i  n  ' 
wood  engrav¬ 
ing —  gravers, 
tint-tools, 
gouges  or 
scoopers,  and 
flat  tools  or 
chisels,  and  of 
each  of  these 
fo  ur  kinds 
there  are  va¬ 
rious  sizes.  Be¬ 
sides  there  are 
eye-glasses 
and  sand-bag, 
but  it  is  a  pro- 
V  e  r  b  among 
engravers  that 
“  the  best  use 
the  fewest 
tools,”  a  pro- 
verb  which, 
like  all  others, 
may  have  ex¬ 
ceptions. 

That  he  may 
have  too  many 
is  quite  true. 


and  no  wood 
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engrraver  who  understands  his  art  will  incum¬ 
ber  his  table  with  a  number  of  useless  tools. 

The  details  of  the  various  processes  are  too 
elaborate  for  our  limits,  but  of  exceeding  in¬ 
terest  to  those  who  love  to  trace  causes  and 
effects,  and  watch  the  wonderful  results  of 
genius  and  toil ;  and  a  perusal  would  enhance 
the  beauty  and  especially  the  value  of  the  sim¬ 
plest  drawing  in  the  Child’s  Primer. 

Among  artists,  Cmikshank,  Gilbert,  Foster, 
Thomas,  and  Meadows,  are  English  names  which 
belong  to  the  nineteenth  century,  and  are  well 
known  to  all  who  take  an  interest  in  the  prog¬ 


ress  aud  clevatioix  ol  aru  “  Punch  ”  and  the 
“  Illustrated  News,”  of  London,  arc  familiar  to 
American  readers  as  the  mediums  through 
which  wit  in  poetry  and  wit  in  painting  de¬ 
light  the  million,  and  nothing  can  surpass  what 
they  furnish.  In  designs,  the  French  at  present 
excel  the  artists  of  every  other  country,  both  in 
wood  and  copper-plate  engravings,  ns  they  pay 
more  attention  to  the  details  of  figure  and  cos¬ 
tume,  which  require  correctness,  and  produce  a 
striking  impression. 

In  our  own  country,  Parley  is  at  the  head  of 
designers,  and  there  are  few  names  more  fa¬ 
miliar  in  city  and  hamlet  throughout  the  land. 
Little  children  know  very  well  to  whom  they  are 
indebted  for  the  happiness  their  gift-books  afford 
them,  while  those  who  appreciate  the  highest 
art  watch  with  eagerness  for  every  new  pio- 
duction  of  his  magic  pencil.  Among  engravers 
we  leave  to  future  historians  of  art  a  long  list 
of  names  which  will  have  honorable  place  in 
the  Temple  of  Fame  beside  those  on  whom  we 
have  bestowed  more  attention  merely  because 
they  have  passed  away. 

We  do  not  think  it  possible  that  wood-en¬ 
graving  can  ever  again  decline,  for  it  has  be¬ 
come  too  thoroughly  appreciated  ;  it  furnishes 
pictures  to  the  multitude  at  a  rate  which  en¬ 
ables  them  to  buy,  and  the  mnltitudes  are 
becoming  more  and  more  the  authority  in  art 
as  well  as  in  politics. 

“  A  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  forever,”  and 
there  is  an  enduring  pleasure  about  a  picture 
which  even  a  book  has  not.  When  we  have 
once  read  a  story,  we  lay  it  aside  forever,  but 
the  picture  is  a  perpetual  feast  How  grateful 
to  the  eye  to  open  in  the  morning  upon  a 
pleasant  landscape,  the  simple  group  of  the 
Village  festival,  the  Harvesters,  or  the  face  of  a 
beloved  friend  T  To  the  invalid  books  are  often 
a  forbidden  pleasure,  while  pictures  may  prove 
the  most  effectual  medicine.  They  divert  and 
occupy  the  mind  without  any  danger  of  weary¬ 
ing,  and,  though  the  objects  of  study  for  month, 
and  years,  are  continually  developing  new  beau¬ 
ties.  With  this  art,  as  with  music,  some  knowl¬ 
edge  of  its  principles,  and  an  acquaintance, 
however  slight,  with  the  details  of  the  artist’s 
labor,  increases  the  power  of  appreciation,  and 
softens  criticism. 

But  books  and  pictures,  with  very  little  in¬ 
crease  of  expense,  may  be  multiplied  together, 
and  hand  in  hand  accomplish  a  twofold  mission. 
We  rejoice  that  art,  in  every  department,  has  so 
thoroughly  revived  that  there  is  little  fear  of 
its  being  again  allowed  to  languish,  and  that 
“  things  of  beauty,”  which  are  a  ‘-joy  forever,” 
have  become  a  universal  necessity. 
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It  would  seem  to  us,  that  unless  Nature  had 
provided  some  adequate  means  for  the  diffu¬ 
sion  of  plants  over  the  earth’s  surface,  that  the 
interesting  operations  continually  going  on  in 
their  floral  developments,  for  the  perfection  of 
the  seed,  would  appear  almost  altogether  un¬ 
necessary.  But  that  such  means  have  an  exist- 
ance  in  the  numerous  tribes  of  the  vegetable 
creation,  wo  have  every  reason  to  believe,  and 
sufScient  evidence  has  been  furnished,  in  our 
opinion,  by  their  continuous  and  unerring  re¬ 
production. 

As  voluntary  migrations  must  be  denied  to 
plants,  and  the  agencies  of  man  are  but  limit¬ 
ed,  other  causes  for  an  extensive  dissemination 
of  their  seeds  must  be  sought  for.  In  our  re¬ 
searches  for  these,  one  of  the  most  prominent 
which  presents  itself  to  our  notice  is  their 
wonderful  fecundity — 32,000  seeds  have  been 
counted  in  a  single  head  of  a  poppy,  and 
300,000  on  that  of  a  tobacco  plant.  An  elm 
has  been  mentioned  which  produced  529,000 
seed  ;  yet  none  of  these  are  considered  by  the 
physiological  botanist  as  possessing  any  great 
degree  of  fecundity,  when  compared  with  that 
of  many  other  plants,  for  the  seeds  of  a  single 
fern  will  alone  confound  calculation. 

The  great  longevity  of  many  seeds  also  ex¬ 
ercises  a  considerable  influence  in  their  dissem¬ 
ination,  and  although  a  gr^at  many  soon  per¬ 
ish,  so  that  they  require  to  be  sown  immediate¬ 
ly  when  ripe,  the  greater  proportion  will  remain 
uniqjurcd,  and  retain  their  vitality  for  years, 
and  even  for  ages  ;  and  this  would  seem  chiefly 
to  depend  on  the  degree  of  protection  the  in¬ 
teguments  of  the  seeds  themselves  would  afford, 
for  as  gardeners  well  know  that  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  preserve  very  delicate  seeds  with  thin 
skins  more  than  a  few  weeks,  or  months,  so  on 
the  other  hand,  hard,  horny  seeds  will  ger¬ 
minate  after  a  lapse  of  very  long  periods  of 
time.  Wherever  lands  have  been  cleared,  or 
ancient  morasses  drained,  and  at  from  whatever 
situation  or  depth  their  contents  have  been 
thrown  up,  and  for  a  short  time  exposed  to  the 
action  of  light  and  air,  it  will  not  unfrcquently 
happen  that  plants  spring  up  and  thrive  lux¬ 
uriantly  from  the  mould,  that  never  were  seen 
in  that  vicinity  before,  whose  seeds  must  have 
lain  dormant  in  the  earth  from  time  untold. 
Barley  has  been  planted  with  success,  which 
had  been  gathered  as  far  back  as  one  hundred 
aud  fifty  years.  Wheat  has  been  discovered  in 
subterranean  situations,  which  had  been  lost 
and  forgotten,  time  out  of  mind,  in  as  perfect  a 


state  of  preservation  as  when  freshly  reaped. 
Melon  seeds  throve  at  the  age  of  forty-one 
years;  Indian  com  after  thirty,  rye  beyond 
forty,  and  sensitive  plants  after  a  duration  of 
sixty  years ;  while  kidney  beans  procured  from 
the  herbarium  of  Touraefort,  the  botanist,  were 
made  to  grow  at  a  period  of  one  hundred 
years  after  they  were  originally  procured. 

Seeds  which  retain  their  vitality  for  such 
great  lengths  of  time,  and  which  arc  so  abim- 
dantly  produced,  soon  become  profusely  scat¬ 
tered  abroad  in  a  ■^■vriety  of  ways,  and  by  such 
means  prevent  tho  too  great  limitation  of 
species,  and  clothe  with  verdure  many  portions 
of  the  earth’s  surface  which  would  otherwise 
have  long  remained  barren  and  desolate  to  the 
sight 

Among  these  agencies,  the  atmospheric  in¬ 
fluences  become  a  highly  important  one,  and 
several  circumstances  in  the  physical  structure 
of  the  plants  themselves  will  materially  aid 
them  in  the  operation.  To  facilitate  these, 
they  have  been  elevated  upon  stems,  with  their 
seed-vessels  placed  at  the  extremity  of  the 
branches,  opening,  in  most  cases,  directly  at 
their  apices,  while  the  seeds  themselves  are  fre¬ 
quently  reduced  to  such  small  dimensions  as 
often  to  become  perfectly  impalpable,  like  those 
of  the  fungi.  These  fine  particles  are  borne  to 
vast  distances  by  the  wind,  aud  wherever  they 
alight,  they  easily  enter  the  smallest  crevices 
and  apertures,  prepared  by  nature  for  their  re¬ 
ception,  and  when  they  begin  to  vegitate,  are 
soon  seen  to  produce  a  mouldy  appearance  all 
over  the  surrounding  surface  of  the  ground. 
Other  and  much  larger  seeds  have  been  singu¬ 
larly  furnished  with  wings  to  waft  them  along 
in  like  manner  through  the  air  to  far  distant 
regions.  In  those  of  the  elm,  these  appendages 
are  circular  and  membranous,  and  the  maples 
have  them  very  large  and  in  pairs,  and  placed 
on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  seed ;  while  in  the 
ash  they  are  oblong  and  terminal.  These  wings 
in  the  conifera  are  of  a  remarkable  flneness, 
and  in  the  Singenesian  plants  they  beautifully 
crown  the  seeds  with  a  feathery  diadem,  giv¬ 
ing  to  them  much  the  appearance  of  diminutive 
shuttle-cocks  ;  the  single  fibers  which  compose 
these  wings,  while  drying,  distend  themselves 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  act  as  levers  to  elevate 
the  seed  from  the  involucre  by  which  they  are 
inclosed,  and  when  these  have  become  free, 
this  envelope  then  performs  the  service  of  a 
parachute  to  keep  them  suspended  in  the  air 
until  the  wind  wafts  them  to  situations  far  re¬ 
mote  from  the  places  of  their  birth. 

A  very  familiar  and  beautiful  .illustration  of 
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the  manner  in  which  some  seeds  are  transported 
through  the  air  is  furnished  by  the  common 
da’'delion  and  thistles,  which  may,  nearly  at 
all  times,  be  seen  during  the  latter  part  of 
Summer  and  Autumn,  with  wings  of  down, 
gracefully  sailing  along  the  public  highways 
and  over  the  fields,  to  plant  themselves  in  re¬ 
gions  far  distant  from  their  parent  stems. 

Besides  these  means,  whirlwinds  and  storms 
have  not  unfrequently  been  known  to  scatter 
the  seeds  of  {Hants  for  vast  distances  from  the 
locations  where  they  originally  had  their 
growth  ;  and  the  seed  of  the  Erigeron  canadenaia. 
which  is  strictly  an  American  production,  was 
supposed  by  Linnaeus  to  have  been  transported 
by  this  means  to  the  continent  of  Europe, 
where  it  soon  after  became  {)erfectly  domes¬ 
ticated,  and  extensively  spread  all  ever  the 
surface  of  the  land.  Those  hurricanes,  also,  so 
peculiar  to  the  tropical  climes,  and  which  arc 
known  to  proceed  at  the  rate  of  ninety  miles 
an  hour,  tearing  up  trees  and  scattering  build¬ 
ings  in  every  direction,  however  brief  may  be 
their  continuance,  are  easily  capable  of  trans- 
{iorting  even  the  heavier  fruits  and  seeds  over 
the  surface  of  extensive  bays,  and  even  wide- 
spreading  seas,  there  safely  to  deposit  them  on 
distant  shores,  where  a  genial  tem{>crature  may 
speedily  enable  them  to  germinate  ;  and  this 
is  doubtless  one  of  the  means  employed  by  Na¬ 
ture  of  introducing  into  islands  the  vegetation 
of  an  adjoining  continent  | 

When  we  take  into  consideration  the  nu¬ 
merous  species  of  fungi  to  be  met  with  in  al¬ 
most  every  portion  of  the  earth,  and  the  infinite 
minuteness  of  their  seeds,  we  find  it  exceeding¬ 
ly  diflBcult  to  conceive  a  place  upon  its  surface 
where  these  plants  may  be  excluded  when  once 
subjected  to  the  ever  varying  influences  of  the 
winds.  So  extremely  minute  are  the  dimen¬ 
sions  of  most  of  these  sporules,  and  so  subtle  as 
to  be  scarcely  visible  to  the  eye,  often  resem¬ 
bling  thin  smoke,  that  Friea — whose  authority  is 
entitled  to  the  highest  esteem — has  counted 
more  than  ten  millions  in  a  single  individual 
belonging  to  the  Reticula  maxima ;  and  as  an 
instance  of  the  extensive  dispersion  of  some  of 
these  cryptogamous  plants,  we  may  state  that 
about  two  hundred  species  of  lichen  obtained 
in  the  Southern  hemisphere,  after  a  critical  ex¬ 
amination,  were  found,  with  scarcely  an  ex¬ 
ception,  to  be  likewise  inhabitants  of  the  regions 
north  of  the  equator,  and  to  belong  principally 
to  the  continent  of  Europe. 

Another  means  by  which  the  seeds  of  plants 
are  disseminated  is  through  the  influence  of  the 
waters.  By  thpse  they  are  fi^eqaently  conveyed 


to  a  distance  from  the  regions  of  their  nativity, 
and  sometimes  planted  in  a  foreign  soil.  The 
mountain  streams  or  torrents  bear  down  to  the 
rallies  and  plains  the  various  seeds  which  may 
accidentally  have  been  thrown  upon  their  sur¬ 
faces,  or  which  they  may  happen  to  have  swept 
from  the  banks,  when  suddenly  they  overflow 
them  in  their  progress  to  the  countries  beneath  ; 
and  the  broad  and  mtgestic  rivers,  winding 
gracefully  along  through  extensive  plains,  and 
traversing  the  vast  continents  of  the  world, 
may  thus  convey  to  the  distance  of  many  hun¬ 
dreds  of  miles  the  seeds  that  once  had  an  origin 
at  their  source.  These  have  either  been  dis¬ 
tributed  at  their  mouths  or  quietly  deposited  in 
the  waters  of  a  neighboring  sea.  And  it  is 
when  strong  gales  of  wind,  after  blowing  vio¬ 
lently  from  the  land  for  a  time,  die  away,  that 
many  of  the  seeds  of  plants  that  grow  on  the 
ocean’s  brink  arc  thrown  upon  its  waves,  where 
the  tides  and  currents  soon  become  active  in¬ 
struments  in  assisting  the  dissemination  of  al¬ 
most  all  classes  of  the  vegetable  kingdom. 
The  PandanuB  and  numerous  other  plants  have 
doubtless,  in  this  way,  been  profusely  distrib¬ 
uted  over  many  of  the  islands  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean. 

It  would  appear  from  the  observations  of 
Linnaeus  that  Alpine  plants  were  found  grow¬ 
ing  on  the  shores  of  Lapland,  which  had  been 
Irorne  by  the  rivers  to  the  distance  of  thirty-six 
miles  from  the  places  of  their  natural  habita¬ 
tion  ;  and  that  the  seeds  of  Germany  have  not 
unfrequently  been  found  along  the  Coast  of 
Sweden — these  last  having  been  carried  by  the 
rivers  into  the  Baltic  Sea,  and  when  thrown 
upon  the  shore  were  left  by  the  receding  tides. 
Several  species  of  leguminous  and  other  plants 
peculiar  to  America  and  the  West  India  Islands 
are  also  mentioned  as  having  been  conveyed  by 
rivers  into  the  sea,  and  then  drifted  by  the  Gulf 
Stream  to  other  and  far  distant  shores,  and 
among  these  the  Guilandma  Bondue  is  particu¬ 
larly  noticed  as  having  been  raised  from  a  seed 
found  on  the  Irish  Coast — thus  proving  that  the 
western  shores  of  Europe  are  sometimes  visited 
by  seeds  that  have  been  germinated  in  the  in¬ 
terior  of  the  American  Continent,  and  from 
some  of  its  tropical  isles. 

Beside  these,  instances  are  by  no  means  un¬ 
common  of  many  of  the  fruits  indiginous  to 
the  tropical  climes  having  been  transported  by 
the  oceanic  currents  and  quietly  deposited  on 
the  far-off  shores  of  Norway,  in  a  perfect  state 
to  germinate  ;  and  had  the  tem{>eraturc  of  that 
country  been  congenial  to  their  habits,  they  in 
all  probability  would  have  thriven  profusely. 
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Such  liave  been  the  cocoa  nuts,  the  cashew  nuts, 
and  a  variety  of  other  seeds  of  a  similar  nature 
whose  capsules  are  as  firmly  united.  The  large 
double  cocoanut  of  the  Seychelbe  Islands  is  also 
stated  by  travelers  to  have  been  carried  by  the 
regular  currents  of  the  Indian  Seas  and  thrown 
upon  the  Malabarian  Coast,  a  distance  of  four 
hundred  leagues  from  whence  they  were  orig¬ 
inally  produced.  Instances  such  as  these  have 
sometimes  led  navigators  to  the  knowledge  of 
undiscovered  lands  in  a  windward  direction 
from  their  position  on  the  seas ;  and  it  appears 
that  it  was  from  circumstances  of  a  similar  na¬ 
ture  that  the  intelligence  of  Columbus  was  in¬ 
fluenced  in  guiding  his  frail  vessels,  through  an 
unknown  ocean,  to  those  islands  whence  suc¬ 
ceeding  voyagers  proceeded  to  the  American 
shores. 

It  has  been  supposed  by  some  vegetable 
physiologists — with,  however,  but  little  appear¬ 
ance  of  truth — that  water  and  the  increase  and 
diminishment  of  temperature  destroys  the  vi¬ 
tality  of  seeds,  but  instances  are  by  no  means 
nncommon  where  fields  have  been  inundated 
during  the  entire  Winter,  and  on  the  approach 
of  Spring,  when  the  land  again  became  drained, 
and  the  sun’s  rays  penetrated  the  soil,  that  the 
seeds  began  immediately  to  germinate,  spring 
up  and  thrive  most  luxuriantly.  In  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  six  hundred  plants  obtained  along  the 
African  Coast,  a  few  years  since,  it  was  ascer¬ 
tained  upon  examination  that  thirteen  of  the 
species  were  likewise  to  be  met  with  on  the  op¬ 
posite  shores  of  the  American  Continent,  at 
Guiana  and  Brazil,  and  that  these  plants  were 
chiefly  of  such  a  nature  as  to  produce  seed  in 
every  way  prepared  to  retain  their  vitality  for 
any  great  length  of  time  to  which  they  might 
be  subjected  to  the  influences  of  the  sea. 

The  small  amount  of  liquid  material  con¬ 
tained  in  the  composition  of  the  seeds  of  most 
plants  renders  them  almost  completely  insensi¬ 
ble  to  the  varied  changes  of  heat  and  cold,  so 
that  they  may  be  freely  transported,  without 
detriment,  through  climates  where  the  plants 
themselves  would  instantly  perish.  Such  is 
their  power  to  resist  the  effects  of  heat  and 
moisture  that  some  seeds  are  known  to  have 
germinated  after  having  been  boiled  in  water ; 
and  Sir  John  Ilerschel  has  stated  that  he  has 
sown  the  seeds  of  the  Acacia  Oophanta  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  after  they  had  remained 
for  twelve  hours  in  water  at  a  temperature  of 
one  hundred  and  forty  degrees  of  Fahrenheit, 
and  that  they  germinated  far  more  rapidly  than 
those  that  were  unboiled  ;  he  also  adds  that  an 
eminent  botanist  at  that  place  could  not  get  the 


seeds  of  a  species  of  cedar  to  grow  until  they 
were  thoroughly  boiled. 

To  an  extensive  degree,  also,  do  animals  con¬ 
tribute  in  the  dispersion  of  the  seeds  of  plants. 
The  various  tribes  of  these  appear  almost 
constantly  employed  in  furthering  an  object 
whence  they  are  hereafter  to  derive  such  im¬ 
portant  advantages,  and  sometimes  an  express 
provision  is  found  in  the  structure  of  the  seeds 
themselves  to  enable  them  to  adhere  firmly — 
by  prickles,  hooks  and  hairs — to  the  coats  of 
animals,  or  feathers  of  the  winged  tribes,  to 
which  they  remain  attached  for  various  lengths 
of  time,  and  are  thus  borne  along  into  every 
region  where  birds  or  animals  are  found  to  mi¬ 
grate. 

These  prickly-seeded  plants  are  so  numerous 
that  botanists  have  enumerated  no  less  than 
fifty  genera,  each  one  embracing  species  that 
are  more  or  less  in  number  ;  and  a  singular  fact 
in  their  history  is  that  these  plants  are  found 
always  to  require  for  their  most  perfect  de¬ 
velopment  a  soil  greatly  enriched  with  the  ex 
crementary  remains  of  the  very  animals  to 
which  their  seeds  adhere. 

The  manner  in  which  these  seeds  attach  them¬ 
selves  to  animals,  to  be  conveyed  and  de¬ 
posited  in  distant  places,  is  in  some  degree  cu 
rious — an  instance  of  which  has  been  men 
tinned.  A  deer  has  strayed  from  the  herd  when 
browsing  on  some  rich  pasture,  when  suddenly 
he  becomes  alarmed  by  the  approach  of  his  foe. 
He  instantly  takes  to  flight,  dashing  through 
many  a  thicket,  and  swimming  across  many  a 
river  and  lake.  The  seeds  of  the  various  herbs 
and  shrubs  which  have  adhered  to  its  smoking 
flanks  are  w’ashcd  free  again  by  the  waters. 
The  thorny  spray  is  torn  from  the  branch,  and 
fixes  itself  in  the  hairy  coat  until  brushed  off 
again  in  other  thickets  and  far-distant  copses ; 
and  even  on  the  spot  where  the  victim  is  tom 
and  devoured  many  of  the  seeds  which  he  had 
swallowed  immediately  before  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  chase  may  be  left  upon  the  ground 
in  an  uninjured  state,  and  ready  to  spring  up  in 
anew  soil. 

The  passage  of  seeds  through  the  stomachs  of 
animals  in  an  undigested  condition,  is  also  an¬ 
other  efficient  means  of  the  dissemination  of  the 
seeds  of  plants.  Few  persons  can  be  ignorant 
of  the  fact,  that  a  portion  of  the  oats  eaten  by 
a  horse  preserve  their  germinating  qualities 
unimpaired,  after  l>eing  voided  by  the  animal ; 
and  to  many  individuals  it  sometimes  seems 
strange  that  when  a  field  is  well  tilled,  and 
sown  with  the  purest  grain,  it  should  also  pro¬ 
duce  plants  of  so  different  a  nature,  especially 
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if  but  recently  manured  from  the  barn-yard, 
seldom  reflecting  that  the  fertility  of  the  smaller 
seeds  is  not  destroyed  by  their  passage  through 
the  intestines  of  animals  ;  and  among  our  farm¬ 
ing  community,  who  has  not  often  had  occa¬ 
sion  to  observe  in  fields  that  have  been  but  re¬ 
cently  manured,  the  fresh  appearance  of  weeds 
growing  in  the  greatest  profusion  that  never 
were  seen  there  before  ;  and  this  can  be  attrib¬ 
uted  to  no  other  cause  than  the  undigested 
seeds  contained  in  the  excrements  of  graniver- 
ous  animals.  The  fact,  however,  that  these 
seeds  still  continue  to  be  nutricious,  is  by  no 
means  lost  to  many  of  our  sagacious  birds. 

Among  the  rodent  animals  that  contribute 
to  the  diffusion  of  the  seeds  of  plants,  may  be 
mentioned  the  squirrels,  which  feed  on  roots 
and  hard-shelled  seeds.  These,  when  laying  in 
their  Winter  stores,  not  unfrequently  convey 
their  food  to  some  considerable  distance  from 
the  trees  upon  which  they  originally  grew,  and 
sometimes  scatter  them  along  the  wayside, 
where  they  soon  after  are  found  to  vegetate. 
Ilordes  of  fruit  that  have  been  neglected  by 
animals,  either  from  death  or  some  other  event, 
after  having  carefully  stored  them  away  for 
food,  have  been  known  to  germinate  in  the 
Spring,  and  put  forth  their  leaves  in  situations 
where  they  were  never  known  before  to  thrive. 

There  are  some  plants,  independent  of  those 
he  cultivates,  that  seem  to  follow  in  the  foot¬ 
steps  of  man  wherever  he  goes.  They  may  be 
seen  attached  to  the  walls  of  his  dwelling,  or 
clustering  about  the  lintels  of  his  doorway,  and 
even  to  be  found  growing  in  the  streets  of  his 
populous  cities.  The  planting  of  these  seeds 
may  justly  be  attributed  to  the  agency  of  birds, 
as  they  are  well  known  to  congregate  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  habitations  of  men,  few  com¬ 
paratively  being  ever  discovered  in  the  quie¬ 
tude  of  the  depth  of  the  forest.  Travelers  also 
in  the  Pyrenees  repeatedly  mention,  that  they 
occasionally  saw  plants  natives  of  the  plains 
far  beneath,  growing  on  the  remains  of  ruined 
hovels,  maintaining  their  position  amid  the  se¬ 
verities  of  Winter,  and  remaining  as  memorials 
to  attest  the  former  presence  of  man  and  his 
flocks. 

Those  birds  which  make  use  of  berries  as  a 
sustenance,  swallow  their  food  entire,  the  pulpy 
substance  of  which  is  alone  digestible,  conse¬ 
quently  the  seeds  are  voided  in  places,  vary¬ 
ing  in  their  distances,  from  whence  they  were 
obtained ;  and  we  ourselves,  in  one  instance, 
remember  seeing  a  specimen  of  the  raeeinhan 
dumotum,  or  common  whortle-berry  of  our 
swamps,  thriving  most  luxuriantly  in  a  par¬ 


tially  decayed  gutter  attached  to  the  eves  of 
an  ancient  dwelling  within  the  precincts  of  this 
city,  (New  York,)  the  seeds  of  which,  no  doubt, 
had  been  originally  conveyed  by  some  berry¬ 
eating  bird  from  the  New  Jersey  shore,  and 
deposited  in  the  position  where  found.  The 
phytoUicca  decatidra,  or  common  poke-weed  of 
our  country,  having  once  been  introduced  in  a 
single  district  of  France,  for  the  purpose  of 
coloring  their  wines,  had  become,  after  a  short 
space  of  time,  so  common  as  to  cover  extensive 
portions  of  the  country,  and  had  eveq  found 
their  way  into  the  deep  vallies  of  the  Pirenees — 
this  having  been  accomplished  altogether  by 
the  agency  of  the  berry-eating  birds.  The 
mistletoe  (viacum  flaveaems,)  so  exceedingly  com¬ 
mon  in  the  oak  forests  of  the  Southern  States, 
is  a  parasitical  plant  that  will  not  thrive  on 
the  ground,  but  only  on  the  trunk  and  branches 
of  the  trees,  consequently  it  has  no  means  of 
distributing  its  seed  ;  this,  however,  is  accom¬ 
plished  by  the  mocking  bird,  the  thrush,  and 
several  other  birds  belonging  to  allied  genera. 
A  flight  of  larks  will  frequently  fill  the  cleanest 
field  with  a  large  quantity  of  the  various  spe¬ 
cies  of  plants,  such  as  the  melilotus,  and  others, 
whose  seeds  are  so  heavy  that  the  wind  is  un¬ 
able  to  scatter  them  to  any  great  distance. 
And  the  black-bird.s,  when  they  devour  berries 
in  too  great  quantities,  are  known  to  consign 
them  to  the  earth,  undigested,  in  their  e.xcre- 
ments.  Many  birds  that  pluck  cherries,  and 
other  fruits  with  hard  stone  seeds,  fly  with  them 
away  to  some  convenient  place,  and  when  they 
have  devoured  the  fruit,  drop  the  stone  to  the 
ground,  where  it  soon  after  springs  up  and 
flourishes.  Capt.  Cook,  in  the  account  of  his 
voyages,  states  that  Forster,  in  his  botanical 
excursion,  shot  a  pigeon,  in  the  craw  of  which 
was  a  wild  nutmeg;  and  it  is  elsewhere  re¬ 
corded  that  the  Dutch,  at  a  time,  with  the 
view  of  monopolizing  the  trade  of  nutmegs, 
extirpated  the  trees  on  those  islands  which 
they  could  not  so  narrowly  watch,  but  in  a 
short  space  of  time  these  very  islands  were  re¬ 
stocked  with  nutmeg  trees  by  the  birds,  as  if 
nature  refused  to  admit  of  such  an  encroach¬ 
ment  on  her  rights. 

There  are  some  birds,  such  as  the  cross-bills 
for  instance,  that  feed  on  the  seeds  of  conifer¬ 
ous  plants,  and  are  frequently  seen  to  strike 
the  cones  against  stones  and  other  hard  sub¬ 
stances  in  order  to  loosen  them,  so  that  they 
the  more  easily  may  be 'obtained  ;  and  in  this 
manner,  they  too,  scatter  the  seeds  of  plants  ex¬ 
tensively  about. 

It  has  been  stated  to  the  effect,  by  Mr.  Lyell, 
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that  a  tempestuous  wind  bears  the  seeds  of  a 
plant  many  miles  through  the  air,  and  then  de¬ 
livers  them  to  the  ocean  ;  the  oceanic  current 
drifts  them  to  a  distant  continent ;  by  the  fall 
of  the  tide  they  become  the  food  of  numerous 
birds,  and  one  of  these  is  seized  by  a  hawk  or 
eagle,  which,  soaring  across  hill  and  dale  to  a 
place  of  retreat,  and  after  devouring  its  prey, 
the  unpalatable  seeds  are  left  to  spring  up  and 
Qourish  in  a  new  soil. 

From  the  facts  that  have  been  enumerated, 
it  is  ea.«y  to  perceive  that  birds,  in  their  migra¬ 
tions  to  great  distances,  and  even  across  seas, 
may  readily  transport  seeds  to  new  isles  and 
continents,  and  by  this  means  gradually  cover 
many  portions  of  their  surfaces  with  a  vegeta¬ 
tion  unknown  to  them  before 

But  one  of  the  most  important  agencies  in 
the  dispersion  of  plants,  that  may  be  men¬ 
tioned  among  those  that  have  already  been 
enumerated,  is  that  of  man.  Not  confining 
ourselves  to  those  vegetable  productions  he 
ciiltitivates  for  his  own  especial  benefit,  and 
likewise  for  the  sustenance  of  his  stock,  but 
including  a  vast  number  that  are  not  only  use¬ 
less  to  himself  but  highly  noxious  to  the  human 
race  ;  these  have  been  most  frequently  unin¬ 
tentionally  introduced  with  the  cereals  and 
other  beneficial  seeds  from  far  distant  lands. 
When  these  useful  seeds  become  sown  in  a 
good  soil  they  soon  spring  up  and  flourish, 
but  arc  almost  invariably  accompanied  by  a 
large  proportion  of  these  noxious  weeds ;  these 
la.»t,  when  once  they  obtain  a  foothold  in  the 
soil,  soon  spread  over  vast  areas  of  the  sur¬ 
rounding  country.  Thus  with  the  wheat  im¬ 
ported  from  the  Barbary  States,  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Southern  Europe  have  for  many  years 
been  in  the  habit  of  sowing  the  plants  of  Tunis 
and  Algiers ;  and  our  own  wheat  fields  repeat¬ 
edly  exhibit  facts  of  a  similar  nature.  Our 
grass  and  clover  meadows,  also,  are  not  unfre- 
quently  completely  over-run  by  many  of  these 
pernicious  exotics,  inadvertantly  introduced 
and  sown  with  other  seeds.  The  common  thorn 
apple  (datura  ttramonium,)  is  one  of  these,  now- 
growing  abundantly  throughout  the  greater 
portion  of  the  United  States,  so  that  they  may 
everywhere  be  seen  along  the  road-sides  and 
farm-yard  fences  in  the  greatest  profusion.  It 
is  a  native  of  Asia,  and  was  universally  spread 
throughout  Great  Britain  by  the  influence  of 
certain  quacks,  who  were  in  the  practice  of 
using  the  seeds  as  an  emetic,  and  from  thence, 
it  was  doubtlessly  brought  by  voyagers  to  the 
American  shores. 

The  march  of  armies  in  modern  times  have 


been  known,  inadvertently,  to  carry  in  all  di¬ 
rections  grain,  and  other  cultivated  vegetable 
productions,  from  one  extremity  of  Europe  to 
the  other ;  and  much,  no  doubt,  was  accom¬ 
plished  in  like  manner  by  those  of  the  ancients, 
during  their  numerous  warlike  excursions  in 
far  distant  provinces ;  and  even  the  vessel  that 
bears  the  voyager  in  his  many  diversified  wan¬ 
derings  over  the  earth’s  surface  becomes,  in  a 
great  measure,  a  ready  agent  in  facilitating  the 
distribution  of  the  seeds  of  plants  from  one 
extent  of  climate  to  the  other. 

The  introduction  of  noxious  plants  into  this 
country,  in  connection  with  the  more  useful 
tribes,  commenced,  it  appears,  with  its  earliest 
settlers,  and  has  continued  down  to  the  present 
time.  An  old  author,  named  Josslyn,  has  given 
us  a  catalogue  of  such  as  had,  in  his  time, 
sprung  up  in  the  colony  since  the  English 
planted  and  kept  cattle  in  New  England. 
They  were  tw’o  and  twenty  in  number,  and  the 
common  nettle  was  the  first  noticed  by  the  set¬ 
tlers,  and  the  plaintain  was  by  the  Indians 
called  “  Englishman’s  Foot,”  as  it  was  supposed 
liy  them  to  follow  everywhere  in  his  footsteps. 
But  it  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  multiply  in¬ 
stances  when  they  are  so  exceedingly  common 
everywhere  about  our  doors,  and  much  too 
obvious  to  escape  the  eye  of  the  most  careless 
observer,  and  we  shall  close  this  section  with 
the  remark  that  in  New  Holland,  America, 
and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  aboriginal 
European  species  in  cultivation  exceed  in 
number  all  the  others  which  have  come  from 
any  distant  regions  of  the  globe.  So  that  in 
this  instance  alone  the  influence  of  man  has 
surpassed  that  of  all  other  canscs  which  tend 
to  disseminate  plants  to  remote  districts. 

Plants  themselves  not  unfrequently  become 
the  agents  employed  in  the  dissemination  of 
their  own  seeds.  For  this  purpose  many  of 
them  are  supplied  with  seed  vessels  whose 
valves  open  and  shut  with  a  spring,  and  by 
this  means  project  their  contents  to  some  con¬ 
siderable  distance  from  the  parent  stems. 
Among  those  possessing  these  qualities,  none 
are  more  curious  than  the  squirting  cucumber 
(momardica  deterium,)  the  gourd  of  which,  by  a 
contraction  that  takes  place  the  moment  it 
falls  from  the  stem,  shoots  out  the  seeds  along 
with  a  corrosive  fluid  from  a  vent  formed  at 
the  time.  The  pouch,  also,  which  contains  the 
seeds  of  the  wood  sorrel,  on  the  termination  of 
its  growth,  suddenly  bursts  with  an  clastic 
spring,  and  scatters  them  in  every  direction 
around.  Some  species  of  pziza — bolonging  to 
the  mushroom  tribe — impart  a  vibratory  mo- 
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tioQ  to  the  cap  or  covering  which  bears  the 
seed  when  they  become  ripe,  and  by  this  means 
disperse  them  to  the  winds ;  while  the  pufT- 
balls  burst  at  the  top  and  discharge  their  seed 
into  the  air,  as  a  vapory  mass  resembling 
smoke,  they  being  so  remarkably  minute  as 
not  to  be  individually  distinguishable.  The 
capsule  of  the  ferns,  and  the  seed  vessels  of  the 
mos-^ies  are  contracted  while  ripening,  and 
when  mature  open  with  a  spring  and  thus  pro¬ 
ject  their  seeds.  No  less  than  fifty  genera,  with 
their  contained  species,  arc  enumerated  by 
botanists  as  dispersing  their  seeds  by  some  of 
these  means. 

There  is  a  species  of  crepim  whose  seed  are 
covered  with  erect  bristles,  by  the  aid  of  which 
they  creep  and  move  about  as  if  possessed  of 
locomotive  powers,  and  to  such  a  degre^  is  this 
accomplished,  that  it  is  by  no  means  an  easy 
matter  to  confine  them  in  the  closed  hand  ; 
and  the  bearded  oat,  after  harvest,  if  left  with 
other  grain  in  a  barn,  will  extricate  them-sclves 
from  the  glume  in  such  a  manner,  that  in  a 
few  days  they  will  become  entirely  separated 
and  apart.  The  beard  of  this  species  contracts 
in  wet  and  expands  again  when  the  weather 
becomes  dry  ;  when  in  the  former  condition 
the  seed  is  drawn  with  it  along,  and  as  it 
is  covered  with  minute  hairs,  pointing  down¬ 
ward,  the  grain  must  necessariiy  follow  in  its 
movements.  The  seed  of  some  of  the  Equiseta, 
when  viewed  through  a  microscope  on  paper, 
seem  to  be  endowed  with  the  faculty  of  leap¬ 
ing,  and  their  movements  then  appear  exceed¬ 
ingly  curious. 

From  the  facts  that  have  thus  far  been  delin¬ 
eated,  it  would  appear  that  the  most  remote 
distances,  the  loftiest  mountain  chains,  the 
mightiest  rivers  that  discharge  thetnselves  into 
the  sea,  and  even  the  vast  oceans  themselves, 
are  equally  unable  to  affix  barriers  to  the  mi¬ 
gration  of  the  seeds  of  plants,  the  influences  of 
climate  alone  being  found  capable  of  setting 
bounds  to  their  dispersion  ;  and  we  think  that 
in  all  probability  the  majority  of  the  vegetable 
tribes  that  have  their  growth  in  the  same  par¬ 
allels  of  latitude  over  the  earth’s  surface,  will 
soon  become  alike  common  to  all  countries 
comprized  in  their  respective  zones.  It  has 
been  remarked,  that  the  results  of  such  an 
event  would  prove  one  of  the  richest  blessings 
to  be  derived  from  the  industry  and  persever¬ 
ing  intercourse  of  civilized  nations.  But  no 
human  influence  can  ever  compel  the  vegeta¬ 
tion  of  tropical  climes  to  become  denizens  of 
those  of  the  Poles,  nor  the  reverse  ;  here  Nature 
proves  too  mighty  for  the  feeble  energies  of  man. 


The  species  of  plants  cannot  spontaneously 
spread  from  pole  to  pole,  the  intermediate  va¬ 
riations  of  temperature  must  put  a  final  period 
to  all  such  progression  ;  but  we  may,  in  many 
instances  materially  assist  in  transporting  the 
most  useful  plants  from  one  portion  of  the 
globe  to  another,  and  that,  too,  u-ith  complete 
success.  By  the  energies  of  man,  most  of  the 
interesting  and  beautiful  plants  of  Australia 
and  Oregon  are  now  to  be  found  growing  in 
the  gardens  of  England  and  America,  while  the 
various  species  of  fruits  and  flowers  from  these 
last-mentioned  countries  arc  thriving  most  lux¬ 
uriantly  at  New  Holland  and  elsewhere  in  dis¬ 
tant  and  different  portions  of  the  globe.  A  mu¬ 
tual  interchange  of  the  vegetable  productions 
of  one  country  with  another,  has  always  a  strong 
tendency  to  promote  the  progress  of  civiliza¬ 
tion,  and  render  the  condition  of  the  human 
race  more  prosperous  and  happy  by  such  an 
intercourse.  And  finally,  we  may  add  the 
statement,  that  the  dissemination  of  seeds  com¬ 
pletes  the  round  of  vegetation.  The  shrub 
and  the  tree  arc  bared  of  their  foliage  ;  the 
herb  is  dried  up  and  returns  to  the  earth  from 
whence  it  came.  The  earth  appears  to  us  as  if 
stripped  forever  of  her  gay  attire,  but  count¬ 
less  gems  await  but  the  stated  season  to  re¬ 
adorn  her  with  verdure  and  bloom.  Such  is 
the  prodigal  fertility  of  nature,  that  a  surface 
a  thou.sand  times  the  extent  of  that  of  our 
whole  globe,  would  not  suffice  for  the  seed  har¬ 
vest  of  a  single  year,  provided  the  whole  was 
suffered  to  reappear ;  but  the  destruction  of 
seed  is  endless,  and  only  a  small  portion  es¬ 
capes  to  rise  again.  In  no  way  are  the  powers 
of  nature  and  the  immutability  of  its  laws  more 
strikingly  displayed  than  in  the  successive 
resurrections  of  the  types  of  by-gone  genera¬ 
tions. 

- - 

A  SAILOR’S  EPITAPH  AT  GI8RALTER. 

Chance  has  thrown  into  our  I'osscssion  a 
cabin  scrap-book  of  a  British  naval  officer.  It 
contains  some  quaint  and  curious  things,  which 
we  may,  from  time  to  time,  give  to  the  readers 
of  this  magazine.  Take  the  following  epitaph 
upon  poor  Jack  as  a  sample : 

BehoM  poor  lAmbly,  by  a  fatal  blow. 

Deprived  of  life,  and  aent  to  shades  below. 

He  was  a  sailor,  and  a  zood  one  too, 

And  oft,  Britannia,  has  he  fought  for  you. 

But  now  his  days  of  flghting  are  all  o'er. 

And  he  is  sailing  to  some  peaceful  shore  ; 

Nor  will  the  jolly  tar  start  tack  or  sheet 
Until  he  joins  the  grand  celestial  fleet. 

Who  lay  at  anchor  in  a  glorious  Bay, 

Waiting  for  the  Resurrection  Day, 

When  the  Lord  High  Admiral  of  the  fleet  shall  call 
All  hands  to  muster,  good  and  bad,  and  all. 

In  Heaven’s  great  log-book  may  it  then  appear 
that  this  poor  seaman  kept  his  reckoning  clear. 
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MARY  ELLERY  THE  INDIAN  CAPTIVE; 

OR,  TRK  SACKIHO  Of  DIBRFIILD, 

Of  all  the  pleasant  villages  in  that  most 
beautiful  region  watered  by  the  Connecticut 
River,  few  are  more  picturesque  and  lovely 
than  the  quiet  old  town  of  Deerfield.  The 
traveler,  as  he  approaches  it  through  the  moun¬ 
tain  dehle  from  the  west,  is  struck  with  its 
tranquil  beauty,  and  when  the  early  Summer 
foliage  has  covered  its  trees  with  their  rich  and 
graceful  garments,  it  seems  to  him  a  residence 
only  for  the  good  and  pure,  and  he  can  hardly 
believe  the  stories  of  the  bloody  cruelties  which 
have  been  beforetimes  enacted  in  this  charming 
locality.  Entering  at  the  southerly  part  of  the 
village,  ho  finds  before  him  one  broad  street, 
running  more  than  a  mile  in  an  unbroken  line 
due  for  the  Ursa  Meyor,  lined  on  either  side 
with  a  double  row  of  gigantic  elms  and  nu¬ 
merous  maples,  making  almost  a  forest  of  the 
place,  from  behind  which  peep  out  the  substan¬ 
tial  farm-houses  of  the  inhabitants,  who  are 
nearly  all  devoted  to  the  pursuits  of  agricul¬ 
ture.  On  his  right,  he  perceives  the  towering 
bluff  of  “  High  Rock,”  a  mountain  of  no  mean 
elevation,  even  in  that  hilly  region,  which 
gradually  melts  away  to  the  level  of  the  sur¬ 


rounding  country  by  the  time  he  has  reached 
the  northern  extremity  of  “The  Street,”  the 
foot  of  which  comes  down  almost  to  the  houses. 
On  his  left,  a  little  further  removed,  another 
range  of  swelling  hills  wrests  his  attention,  in¬ 
creasing  in  their  altitude  until  he  has  left  the 
village  far  behind  him.  These  ranges  are  call¬ 
ed  the  “  East  Mountain,”  and  the  “  West  Moun¬ 
tain,”  and  greatly  add  to  the  romantic  b<>auty 
of  the  place. 

Between  the  West  Mountain  and  the  village 
are  these  rich  alluvial  meadows  which  first 
tempted  the  Indian  to  erect  his  lodge  in  their 
neighborhood,  and  which  afterward  fixed  the 
wandering  white  man  while  seeking  a  desirable 
home  amid  the  solitude  of  the  unbroken  wilder¬ 
ness.  Through  this  meadow,  from  south  to  north, 
in  almost  endless  convolutions,  fiows  the  Deer¬ 
field  River,  washing  at  times  the  very  foot  of  the 
mountain,  and  at  others  encroaching  upon  and 
wearing  away  the  banks  of  “home  lots”  on 
which  the  houses  and  gardens  of  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  are  located.  This  stream  is  in  Summer 
easily  forded,  but  when  the  freshets  of  Spring 
come  on,  not  uncommonly  are  the  meadows 
overflowed  to  their  whole  extent,  giving  to 
these  rich  bottoms  the  appearance  of  a  vast 
moving  lake,  dotted  here  and  there  with  a  lofty 
elm  or  towering  hickory.  From  the  center  of 
the  street  there  runs  a  passage-way  westward  to 
the  river,  where  a  light  wire-bridg;e  is  thrown 
across  the  stream,  by  which  the  dwellers  on  the 
high  land  at  the  base  of  the  mountain  hold 
intercourse  with  the  villagers,  and  the  farm¬ 
ers  of  the  village  visit  their  meadow-lands  on 
the  opposite  bank  of  the  river. 
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The  villagers  are  generallj  intelligent,  well 
educated  and  refined  in  their  manners,  and  are 
sprung  from  some  of  the  noblest  of  New  En¬ 
gland's  stock  ;  and  the  stranger  who  visits  them 
is  sure  to  be  treated  with  an  open  hospitality, 
which  shows  that  the  blood  is  not  wholly  de¬ 
generate  which  flows  in  their  veins.  The  church 
and  the  school-house  have  always  been,  and 
still  are,  well  patronized  and  supported  by 
them,  and  a  large  and  flourishing  academy 
sends  forth  its  fertilizing  streams  of  knowledge 
to  water  every  portion  of  our  wide-spread  coun¬ 
try.  Recently,  a  new  and  commodious  public 
house  has  been  erected,  and  thither  many  fam¬ 
ilies  are  enticed  to  spend  the  sultry  months  of 
Summer,  away  from  the  dusty  walks  of  city 
life ;  and  a  more  desirable  retreat  from  busy 
life  c|ui  scarcely  be  found. 

As  early  as  1663,  knowledge  of  the  fertility 
of  the  Deerfield  meadows  was  had  in  the  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  Colony,  and  a  delegation  sent 
through  the  wilderness  to  spy  out  the  laud. 
The  good  report  they  brought  back  of  the 
country  induced  the  formation  of  a  company 
of  adventurers,  who,  in  1671,  took  possession 
of  the  place,  and  planted  their  rude  dwellings 
upon  it.  They  found  themselves  confronted 
by  the  Aboriginal  settlers,  who  disputed  their 
claim,  and  resorted  to  the  usual  Indian  atroci¬ 
ties  to  rid  themselves  of  their  troublesome 
neighbors,  the  pale  faces.  Several  times  were 
they  broken  up,  but  as  often  returned,  drawn 
thither  by  the  exceeding  beauty  of  the  place, 
and  the  exhaustless  fertility  of  the  soil.  At 
length,  toward  the  close  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  their  numbers  had  so  far  increased  by 
accessions  from  the  Massachusetts  and  Con- 
nectieut  colonics,  that  they  deemed  themselves 
comparatively  safe  although  still  a  frontier 
town.  Their  village  was  enlarged,  a  fort  was 
erected,  a  band  of  soldiery  organized,  and  a 
stockade  surrounded  most  of  the  houses  and 
the  fort  Here  they  spent  several  years  in 
coraparatite  quietude — now  and  then  one  of 
their  numbers  being  shot  by  their  savage  foes, 
or  seized  and  carried  into  captivity,  only  to 
meet  a  more  dreadful  fate. 

Meanwhile  everything  prospered  with  the 
thrifty  settlers.  They  laid  out  the  grounds 
of  the  table-land,  which  was  elevated  above 
the  meadows  sufliciently  to  guarantee  safety 
from  the  sudden  floods  which  so  often  sub¬ 
merged  them,  into  “  home  lots,”  as  they  were 
called,  each  of  which  allowed  its  owner  to 
build  bis  house  on  the  main  and  only  street. 
To  each  settler  was  also  apportioned  a  certain 
number  of  acres  upon  the  meadows  according 


to  the  necessities,  rather  than  the  means,  of  the 
different  families;  and  soon  a  rising  village 
was  seen,  and  the  hum  of  life  was  heard  echoing 
from  the  sides  of  the  mountains.  A  pastor 
looked  after  their  spiritual  interests,  and  their 
intellectual  culture  was  watched  by  a  peda¬ 
gogue  fresh  from  Connecticut,  the  land,  even 
then,  from  whence  the  country  round  about 
drew  most  of  their  supplies,  temporal  as  well 
as  spiritual.  The  pastor  was  the  Rev.  John 
Williams,  who  was  taken  a  prisoner  at  the 
assault  and  burning  of  Deerfield  in  1704,  and 
who,  escaping  afterward,  wrote  a  history  of 
the  captivity  into  which  he  and  his  neighbors 
were  led.  Many  of  this  godly  man's  descend¬ 
ants  still  live  in  the  village. 

Thus  things  went  on,  and  the  colony  grew 
and  prospered.  Cut  off  from  immediate  inter¬ 
course  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  rarely  hear¬ 
ing  even  from  their  nearest  neighbors,  between 
whom  and  themselves  many  weary  miles  of 
uninhabitable  forest  intervened,  their  inter¬ 
course  with  each  other  became  more  constant, 
and  all  seemed  bound  by  the  same  fraternal 
cords.  Among  these  families  there  were  two 
more  particularly  interwoven  in  the  web  of 
our  story,  (besides  that  of  the  pastor,)  whose 
members  it  will  be  proper  hero  to  pass  in  re¬ 
view  before  our  readers.  Captain  Ellery  was 
the  military  leader  of  the  little  train-band  of 
the  village,  which  numbered  every  male  resi¬ 
dent  over  the  age  of  fifteen  that  was  able  to 
shoulder  his  firelock  and  stand  sentry  in  the 
heats  of  Summer  and  the  piercing  blasts  of 
Winter.  He  was  a  burly,  broad-sliouldcrcd 
man,  standing  six  feet  and  more  in  bis  stock¬ 
ings,  with  a  proportionable  width  of  shoul¬ 
ders  and  chest,  and  an  array  of  muscle  and  sinew 
that  showed  the  Herculean  strength  and  power 
of  endurance  possessed  by  the  owner.  On  his 
broad  shoulders  rested  a  head  which  any  phre¬ 
nologist  might  have  rejoiced  to  embellish 
his  cabinet  withal.  The  noble  and  expansive 
forehead,  the  finely-formed  nose  of  Roman 
beauty,  the  large,  clear  eyes  of  piercing  black¬ 
ness,  the  firm-set  lips,  which,  opened,  displayed 
teeth  of  wonderful  whiteness  and  evenness, 
with  a  chin  that  seemed  to  set  at  defiance  all 
the  demon-savages  of  the  country  round  about 
All  this  was  surrounded  with  a  shaggy  growth 
of  hair  and  whiskers  innocent  of  razor  or  scis¬ 
sors,  and  gave  you  the  idea  of  indubitable 
Courage  sustained  by  a  far-reaching  sagacity, 
and  ruled  by  a  prudence  which  no  exigency 
could  surprise,  coupled  with  an  honest  patriot¬ 
ism  which  nothing  could  bribe,  or  even  tempt 
His  wife,  Mary,  was  the  exact  contrast  of  her 


husbaud.  Delicate,  timid,  relyinir  always  ou  her 
iron-hearted  protector,  who  treated  her  ever,  al¬ 
though  with  the  greatest  affection,  more  as  a 
child  than  a  partner  of  his  toils,  she  moved  like  a 
fairy  about  his  dwelling,  and  was  the  most  not¬ 
able  housakeeper  in  the  place.  Theirs  was  a 
home  of  peace,  and  nothing  could  exceed  the 
hospitalitywhichwascxtendcdtoallwhoclianced 
to  come  beneath  their  comfortable  roof-tree. 

Captain  Ellery  had  already  reached  middle 
life  before  he  took  upon  himself  the  charges  of 
.-a  family,  for  before  he  met  the  companion  of 
his  life  in  a  public  assembly  of  Christian  wor¬ 
shippers,  the  merry  God  had  aimed  at  his 
shieldid  heart  in  vain.  But  the  timid  beauty 
of  this  flaxen-haired  child — for  she  was  scarcely 
fifteen — melted  love’s  barriers  like  frost-work 
before  the  risen  sun,  and  left  his  heart  open  to 
the  successful  shafts  of  the  blind  archer,  and  he 
was  led  a  willing  slave  to  the  feet  of  this  vil¬ 
lage  beauty.  To  resolve,  and  to  accomplish, 
were  nearly  equivalent  terms  in  the  vocabulary 
of  Captain  Ellery,  and  he  soon  led  this  blush¬ 
ing  beauty  to  the  alter,  and  made  her  his  wife. 
They  had  been  married  seven  years,  when  she 
presented  her  delighted  husband  with  a  daught¬ 
er,  and  his  hitherto  lonely  home  was  first  en¬ 
livened  with  the  music  of  childhood.  As  she 
grew  up,  her  form  developed  into  wonderful 
perfection,  and  her  face — it  is  enough  to  say 
of  it  that  it  was  the  feminine  presentment  of 
her  father’s,  save  that  her  eyes  were  blue,  like 
her  mother's,  and  her  stature  but  little  above 
hers.  Her  training  w’as  left  mainly  to  the 
mother,  for  the  out-door  calls  kept  the  father 
from  the  house,  except  on  the  holy  Sabbath, 
and  the  time  allotted  to  sleep.  And  faithfully, 
but,  oh,  how  gently,  did  she  perform  her  pleas¬ 
ant  task.  And  most  faithfully  was  that  train¬ 
ing,  and  watching,  and  praying  repaid.  The 
little  Mary—  she  was  named  for  her  mother — 
grew  up  gentle  and  pure,  and  devotion  and 
faith  were  her  most  natural,  as  well  as  re¬ 
splendent,  graces.  She  became  the  pet  of  the 
neighborhood,  and  when,  at  an  early  age,  she 
stood  before  the  altar  and  consecrated  her  vir¬ 
gin  life  to  her  heavenly  Father,  in  all  her 
modest  but  confident  1)earing,  the  old  crones 
whispered  under  their  breath,  “  Ah,  me,  she  is 
not  long  for  this  world.” 

Deacon  Ahasuerus  Serving  was  the  exact  an¬ 
tipode  of  Captain  Ellery,  and  the  two  house¬ 
holds  were  as  unlike  as  their  respective  heads. 
His  person  painfully  reminded  you  of  an  over¬ 
grown  skeleton,  covered  loosely  with  a  coarse 
skin,  which  hung  in  folds  from  want  of  the 
necessary  muscle  to  give  it  a  proper  rotundity. 

You  III— 4. 


His  sharp  uud  thin  face,  his  small,  gray,  dull 
eyes  sunk  almost  out  of  sight  in  their  deep- 
set  sockets,  his  nose,  the  beak  of  a  bird  of 
prey,  and  his  thin,  tightly-compressed  lips, 
covering  a  straggling  array  of  yellow  teeth, 
gave  you  the  idea  of  the  cleverness  with  which 
he  would  drive  a  bargain,  and  the  firmness 
with  which  he  would  insist  upon  the  fulfillment 
to  the  very  letter  of  the  bond  he  held  against 
you.  But  Deacon  Serving  was  a  very  godly 
man,  or  at  least  would  jrass  for  one.  None 
prayed  with  a  greater  unction,  or  a  more  per¬ 
fect  twang,  albeit  he  kept  one  eye  ever  open 
on  the  main  chance.  He  was  never  out  of  his 
seat  on  the  Sabbath,  and  he  was  ever  ready  to 
talk  upon  religion  with  a  canting  solemnity 
that  w’as  truly  edifying.  He  had  contrived  to 
grow  rich,  even  in  that  small  and  poor  com¬ 
munity,  and  had  claims  on  more  than  half  the 
home  lots  of  the  village.  He  kept  a  small 
shop,  where  he  sold  the  necessaritx  of  life,  such 
as  tobacco,  rum,  molasses,  sugar,  etc.,  efe.,  a 
miserable  hole  in  one  corner  of  his  cabin,  dimly 
lighted  during  the  day  by  a  small  and  dirty 
window  in  the  wall,  and  in  the  evening  by  a 
few  straggling  sticks  on  the  hearth,  and  one 
dirty,  greasy  candle  stuck  to  the  wall  by  a 
broken  fork.  The  smoke  from  the  fireplace,  and 
from  the  half  score  of  pipes  which  were  kept  in 
constant  operation, 

entira  r<wm  ey- 

I  j  III  narrow  and  greasy 
1*1^  seen  the  deacon,  the 

or  rather  would  have 
DKAcoN  sKKMMo.  douc  SO  if  bo  had 

ever  stood  erect.  He  carried  his  head  some 
inches  in  advance  of  his  protruding  shoul¬ 
ders,  and  these,  in  turn,  as  much  in  front  of 
his  flat  and  receding  chest — which  gave  hinu 
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as  thu  gussips  of  the  neighborhood  said,  “  a 
meek  and  godiy  air.”  Indeed,  it  was  profanely 
asserted  by  a  member  of  the  church  that  this 
godly  stoop,  the  only  godly  thing  about 
him,  made  him  the  deacon  of  the  parish. 
He  hod  married  a  daughter  of  one  of  the 
early  settlers,  whose  best,  aj  well  os  briefest 
description  is  that  she  was  a  perfect  aentb.  In 
person  she  was  totally  unlike  her  lord,  being 
fat  and  dumpy,  and  weighing  nearly  two  hun¬ 
dred  pounds. 

I  have  said  that  the  deacon  grew  rich  apace. 
Meanwhile  there  were  not  wanting  heirs  to  his 
illg^tten  wealth.  Seven  daughters  and  six  sons 
made  up  the  snug  household  of  Deacon  Serving. 
The  eldest  was  a  son,  rejoicing  in  his  own 
euphonious  name,  and  just  two  years  the 
senior  of  Mary  Ellery — a  rude,  active,  good- 
hearted  stripling,  who  was  the  plag^ue  of  the 
neighborhood  and  the  torment  of  his  mother, 
although  his  merry  face  and  cheerful  laugh 
made  him  a  welcome  visitor  wherever  and 
whenever  he  chose  to  go.  The  houses  of  thest> 
two  families  were  side  by  side,  and  the  litth; 
Ahasuerus  and  Mary  were  thrown  into  constant 
intercourse.  In  the  Winter  he  drew  her  on  his 
rude  hand-sled — a  piece  of  handicraft  he  took 
great  pride  in  claiming  as  his  own — and  during 
the  Spring  and  Summer  they  strolled  by  the 
river  bank  to  watch  the  Ashes  and  to  pick  up 
the  rounded  pebbles  on  the  little  beach,  or 
climbed  the  mountain  side  to  gather  the  sweet 
Arbutus,  or  the  juicy  berries  which  grew  in 
thick  profusion  on  its  sides.  In  time,  as  she 
'grew  in  years,  the  timid  Mary  shrunk  from  his 
society,  for  already  was  the  tongue  of  gossip 
predicting  that  the  churches  militant  and  tri¬ 
umphant  were  about  to  be  harmonized  by  the 
tunion  of  these  representatives  of  their  respect¬ 
ive  stocks.  Besides  which,  some  Outtering 
spirit  in  her  own  troubled  bosom  told  her  how 
much  it  would  gratify  her  if  such  a  result  might 
verify  the  prediction.  No  wonder,  then,  if  the 
coy  and  delicate  child  should  shrink  from  the 
earnest  gaze  of  the  impassioned  Ahasuerus, 
who  had  earlier  made  the  discovery  that  his  fate 
was  bound  up  with  the  dear  girl  who  now 
seemed  to  shun  his  society. 

Years  passed  on,  and  Ahasuerus  had  reached 
his  eighteenth  year  and  the  full  stature  of  a 
man,  when  he  determined  to  solve  the  problem 
of  the  apparent  change  which  had  come  over 
the  feelings  of  his  old  playmate.  He  would 
offer  his  heart,  his  hand  and  all  his  fortunes  to 
the  fair  girl ;  and  he  had  never  felt  how  dear, 
how  very  dear,  she  was  to  him  until  the  thought 
came  into  his  bosom,  “  What  if  she  should  re¬ 


ject  me  ?”  So,  on  a  calm  Sunday  evening  in 
September,  as  they  were  walking  from  the 
bumble  meeting-house — where  they  had  been 
listening  to  the  pious  instructions  of  their  much¬ 
loved  pastor — after  much  stammering  and  hesi¬ 
tation,  he  asked  leave  to  visit  her  on  that  same 
evening.  Turning  aside  her  face,  now  suddenly 
suffused  with  the  burning  blushes  of  innoccnc', 
and  her  whole  frame  trembling  with  emotion, 
she  frankly  told  him  that  she  should  be  very 
happy  to  see  him  ;  and  so  they  parted,  both  all 
the  happier  for  that  Sunday  walk. 

“  What  on  earth  ails  our  Mary  T”  ^d  the 
quiet  wife  of  our  doughty  captain  on  that  same 
Sunday  evening.  “  Did  you  observe  bow  Aust- 
cred  she  has  been  ever  since  she  came  from 
meeting?” 

Capt.  Ellery  had  “  observed  nothing  in  par¬ 
ticular,  a^e  that  his  daughter  was  a  little  ner¬ 
vous.” 

“  Why,  what  a  patting  to  rights  and  dusting 
has  been  going  on  for  the  last  hour  in  the  Nt- 
ting-room,”  continued  the  spruce  little  dame. 
“I  think  she  must  be  expecting  company,” 
with  a  strong  emphasis  on  the  last  word,  “  and 
I  should  not  be  surprised  if  I  could  guess  who 
the  expected  guest  might  be.” 

As  she  said  this  she  gazed  full  into  the  noble 
face  of  her  husband,  and  a  wicked  twinkle 
lighted  up  her  eyes,  as  was  always  the  case 
when  her  curiosity  was  roused. 

“  Who?”  said  the  captain,  “  I ’m  sure  I  can’t 
imagine,  except  it  should  be  that  hairbrained 
eldest  oAspring  of  our  near  neighbor.” 

He  said  this  in  a  questioning  manner,  as  if 
the  scales  were  beginning  to  fall  from  his  mental 
vision. 

“  The  very  same.”  replied  his  wife,  “  Have 
you  not  oliserved  a  growing  intimacy  between 
them  ever  since  they  were  children  T” 

Capt  Ellery  had  observed  nothing  of  the 
kind. 

“  Well,  I  have,”  was  her  rejoinder ;  and  she 
went  on,  “  and  I  am  not  sorry  to  see  it  Ahas¬ 
uerus  is  a  likely  lad,  and  possessed  of  a  genuine 
heart,  mudenp  as  be  is.  He  will  make  our  child 
a  good  husband.  I  dare  promise :  he  is  so  unlike 
his  father.” 

“  And  his  mother,  too,  for  all  that,”  responded 
the  man  of  war. 

“  Yes,”  went  on  Mrs.  Ellery,  as  if  she  had  not 
been  interrupted,  “  and  in  these  trying  times, 
when  we  are  all  exposed  to  such  deadly  peril 
from  the  revenge  of  the  red  man,  I  shall  be  glad 
to  know  that  she  has  an  arm  to  lean  upon, 
when,”  and  a  tear  dimmed  her  mild  eyes,  “  when 
her  natural  protectors  may  be  taken  away.” 
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“  But  «he  ie  a  mere  child,  my  dear,”  he  ex¬ 
claimed,  “  and  will  not  be  old  enough  to  be 
married  these  six  years  yet.” 

“Has  your  experience,  my  good  husband, 
reversed  your  opinion,”  said  she,  placing  her 
delicate  hand  on  his  shoulder,  “  since  that  time 
when  you  so  stoutly,”  and  after  a  momentary 
pause,  while  she  gave  him  one  of  her  tenderest 
glances,  she  added,  “  and  tueceirfuUy  combatted 
that  same  objection,  urged  upon  another  occa¬ 
sion.” 

“  God  bless  thy  g^entle  heart,”  he  responded 
to  this  appeal,  as  he  strained  his  now  sobbing 
wife  to  his  troubled  breast,  “  you  have  never, 
for  a  single  instant,  given  me  occasion  to  regret 
that  my  choice  fell — where  it  did ;  yon  have 
been  the  angel  of  my  dwelling  and  the  joy  of 
my  life,  and  I  only  hope  that  your  daughter  and 
mine  will  prove  as  precious  a  treasure  to  the 
happy  man  who,  at  the  altar,  may  whisper  in 
her  car,  ‘  mine,  forever,’  as  thou  host  ever  been 
to  me.” 

A  well-known  rap  at  the  door  now  broke 
upon  the  solemn  stillness  of  that  Sabbath  even¬ 
ing.  Brushing  away  her  tears,  she  prepared  to 
receive  her  daughter’s  guest,  while  she  on  whose 
fluttering  heart  that  knock  had  acted  as  the 
knell  of  doom,  driving  all  the  blood  in  her 
veins  to  her  surcharged  and  panting  heart,  ap¬ 
peared  with  a  cheek  as  pale  and  sU‘ps  as  halt¬ 
ing  as  if  she  were  being  led  to  the  bUick.  She, 
however,  opened  the  door,  and  received  her 
lover  and  his  cordial  “  Good  evening,  Mary,” 
nearly  in  silence ;  and,  as  he  caught  a  glimpse 
of  her  fiwe,  he  exclaimed,  “  Good  God,  Mary, 
are  you  sick?  How  deadly  pale  you  are.” 
In  a  second  the  whole  blood  of  her  heart  seemed 
to  have  poured  itself  into  her  face,  and  she  be¬ 
came  scarlet  with  blushes. 

“  Ah,”  said  be,  in  a  bantering  way,  “  I  am 
happy  to  perceive  it  is  no  deadly  sic  ness 
and  she,  turning  to  her  parents,  introduced  her 
lover,  who  received  him  in  their  usual  friendly 
manner,  and  they  all  passed  into  the  sitting- 
room — by  which  time  the  “  ice  had  thawed,” 
and  the  evening  passed  cheerftilly  and  rapidly 
away.  And  as,  at  length,  the  “old  folks” 
withdrew,  we  will  follow  their  example,  courte¬ 
ous  reader,  and  leave  our  young  friends  to 
manage  their  love  matters  free  from  the  curious 
scrutiny  of  a  third  person. 

In  spite  of  Shakespeare’s  ip»i  dixit  that 

“ - the  conree  of  tnie  love 

Never  did  run  smooth,'* 

everything  prospered  in  the  suit  which  Ahas- 
uems  commenced  on  that  Sabbath  evening 
when  we  left  them  together  in  the  sitting-room 


of  Capt.  Ellery’s  mansion,  and  which  be  so  gal¬ 
lantly  urged  that  on  the  evening  of  the  forth¬ 
coming  “  Thanksgiving,”  Parson  Williams  pro¬ 
nounced  them  “  husband  and  wife,”  before  a  mer¬ 
ry  and  happy  company,  assembled  in  that  same 
sitting-room.  It  was  arranged  that  the  young 
bride  should  not  leave  her  parents,  and  so  they 
were  domiciliated  in  her  father’s  house,  ami 
Ahasuerus  became  one  of  the  fixtures  in  the 
family  of  bis  father-in-law.  He  soon  adapted 
himself  to  his  new  situation,  and  made  himself 
so  nsefril  about  the  house  and  on  the  farm  that 
Capt.  Ellery  declared  that  he  wondered  how  he 
bad  ever  got  along  at  all  without  him.  Thus  flew 
the  weeks  and  months  swiftly  by,  and  the  anni¬ 
versary  of  her  wedding-day  bad  come  and 
given  to  our  foir  bride  no  occasion  to  regret 
her  choice,  and  the  Winter  of  1703-4  set  ia 
with  unusual  rigor. 

As  I  have  before  said,  from  the  earliest  set¬ 
tlement  of  the  town,  Deerfield  had  been  the 
great  object  of  Indian  dread  aud  Indian  attack. 
The  inhabitants  had  been  kept  in  a  perpetual 
state  of  alarm.  Occasionally  some  one  of  their 
numl)er  hud  fallen  by  the  unerring  aim  of  the 
red  man's  rifle,  or  were  taken  prisoners  and 
carried  into  a  cruel  captivity.  But  for  two  or 
three  years  past  they  had  enjoyed  comparative 
repose,  and  had  begun  to  flatter  themselves  that 
the  future  would  be  exempt  from  the  maraud¬ 
ing  excursions  of  their  blood-thirsty  foes.  Thus 
'  were  they  lulled  into  a  false  and  fatal  security, 
and  were  totally  unprepared  for  the  awfiil  ca¬ 
lamity  which  bung,  like  an  angry  cloud,  over 
their  devoted  village.  The  patrole  which  had 
been  kept  up  so  lung,  had  gradually  sunk  into 
desuetude,  and  was  now  entirely  neglected. 
The  men  of  the  colony  no  longer  slept  on  their 
guns,  too  many  of  which  had  become  unfit  for 
use  through  utter  neglect  The  affrighted 
mother  fi-ared  no  longer  for  her  babes,  nor  heard 
in  every  sigh  of  the  old  trees,  and  scream  of  the 
night-owl,  the  yell  of  some  bloody  savage  or  the 
dying  shriek  of  one  of  her  neighbors  ;  but  slept 
in  quietude  by  their  sides  until  awoke  by  the 
call  of  chanticleer  to  the  duties  of  the  rising 
day.  Everything  betokened  a  peaceful  passage 
of  the  Winter,  and  the  promise  of  a  rapid 
growth  of  their  beautiful  village  cheered  the 
hearts  of  all. 

While  this  falsely  secure  repose  rested  on  the 
inhabitants  of  this  doomed  village,  a  well-con¬ 
certed  plan  of  devastating  revenge  had  been 
conceived  and  carried  forward  to  its  ready  con¬ 
summation  by  the  Northern  tribes  of  Indians, 
instigated  and  aid*'d  by  the  French  Canadians, 
whose  enmity  toward  tiie  English  Colonists  was 
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bardly  less  biUer  or  sanguiuary  than  that  of  windows  of  their  respective  habitations,  every 
their  red-faced  enemy.  As  in  all  their  plans,  one  of  which  had  been  simultaneously  attacked, 
where  there  was  to  be  a  powerful  and  concen-  The  Indians  had  easily  scaled  the  pickets, 
trated  attack,  Deerfield  was  selected  for  their  owing  to  the  depth  of  the  snow,  and  there 
first  and  mightiest  blow.  They  were  to  follow  being  no  “  watchmen  to  guard  the  city,”  they 
up  their  successes  by  visiting  and  destroy-  had  no  difficulty  in  carrying  their  infernal  pur- 
iug  in  succession  all  the  tow'ns  on  Connect!-  pose  into  dreadful  execution.  Waking  sud- 
cut  River,  Ilatfi'dd,  Northampton,  Hartford,  denly  out  of  their  sound  slumbers,  the  men 
Wethersfield,  Saybrook  and  New  Haven — a  were  too  bewildered  to  make  anything  like  a 
plan  which  was  not  carried  into  immediate  successful  resistance,  and  the  women  and  chil- 
execution,  from  some  cause  which  doth  not  dren  could  only  shriek  and  cower  before  their 
appear.  A  force  of  three  hundred  French  and  captors  like  timid  sheep  before  the  ravenous 
Indians  had  been  collected  at  Montreal,  and  wolf.  “  They  came  to  my  house  in  the  begin- 
were  under  the  immediate  command  of  M.  Her-  ning  of  the  onset,”  says  “  the  redeemed  cap- 
tel  d'Rouville,  a  colonel  in  the  French  army,  tive,”  the  reverend  nan’ator  of  these  events, 
and  whose  diabolical  soul  was  exactly  suited  “  and  by  their  violent  endeavors  to  break  open 
to  the  hellish  work  in  hand.  French  gold  was  doors  and  windows,  with  axes  and  hatchets, 
freely  ofiered  to  the  savages,  and  promises  of  awakened  me  out  of  sleep  ;  on  which  I  leaped 
rich  conquests  from  the  English  settlements,  out  of  bed,  and  running  toward  the  door,  per- 
which  were  to  be  given  up  indiscriminately  to  ceived  the  enemy  making  their  entrance  into 
pillage  and  massacre.  They  were  well  armed  the  house.  I  called  to  awaken  two  soldiers  in 
and  plentifully  supplied  with  ammunition,  and  the  chamlmr  ;  and  returning  toward  my  bed- 
about  the  middle  of  January,  17U4,  they  set  out  side  for  my  arms,  the  einemy  immediately 
with  the  greatest  secresy  upon  their  campaign  Iiroke  into  my  room,  I  judge  to  the  numl>cr  of 
of  blood.  twenty,  with  painted  faces  and  hideous  nccla- 

On  Monday  nignt,  the  11th  of  February,  the  mations.  I  reached  up  my  hands  to  the  bed- 
snn  w’ent  down  on  the  quiet,  but  devoted  town,  tester,  for  my  pistol,  uttering  a  short  pidition 
as  calmly  and  gloriously  as  if  no  awful  portent  to  God,  expecting  a  present  ‘  passage  through 
were  in  the  air  above  them.  The  enow  lay  on  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death.’  Taking 
the  ground  to  the  depth  of  nearly  four  feet,  down  my  pistol,  I  cocked  it  and  put  it  to  the 
covered  with  a  crust  strong  enough  to  bear  up  breast  of  the  first  Indian  who  came  up  ;  but 
any  team  or  force  of  men.  The  soldiers — about  my  pistol  missing  fire,  I  was  seized  by  three 
twenty  in  number — unapprehensive  of  danger,  Indians  who  disarmed  me.  and  Imund  me,  naked 
had  quartered  themselves  on  the  inhabitants,  as  I  was,  in  my  shirt,  and  so  I  stood  for  near 
for  it  was  terribly  cold,  and  at  an  early  hour  the  space  of  an  hour.’’  This  is  probably  a  fair 
had  sought  their  pillows,  and  long  before  mid-  description  of  the  scenes  which  were  enacting 
night  were  lost  in  blissful  dreams,  or  sunk  in  elsewhere,  except  that  in  some  of  the  houses 
sleep  too  heavy  for  such  “  visitations  of  the  the  work  of  death  went  on  in  a  bloody  manner, 
night  watches.”  A  clear  and  peaceful  night  The  sick  and  tender  children  were  immediately 


tomahawked  and  scalped,  and  all  the  men 
and  soldiers  who  ofiered  resistance  met 
withthe  same  fate.  Captain  Ellery  and 
his  brave  son-in-law  fell  only  after  they 
had  each  slain  two  of  their  foes,  and  the 
noble  wife  of  the  former,  flying  to  her 
husband’s  breast,  either  for  protection  or 
as  a  shield  to  his  heart,  fell  pierced  by 
the  same  bullet  which  slew  her  brave 


Tnw  iiTTACK.  protector.  Mary  was  seized  by  a  couple  of 

succeeded,  when,  “just  before  the  break  of  day,  stalwart  Indians,  and  with  the  few  clothes 
on  the  morning  of  the  12th  of  February,  in  the  she  had  been  able  to  huddle  on  at  the  corn- 
year  of  our  Lord,  1704,”  according  to  the  nar-  raencement  of  the  fray,  was  bound  and  led 
rator  of  those  “direful  dealings  of  the  Lord  out  into  the  biting  night  air,  with  many  others 
with  his  people,”  the  Rev.  John  Williams,  the  of  her  sex,  and  taken  to  the  place  of  i-endez- 
unconscious  sleepers  were  aroused  by  the  vous,  where  a  strong  guard  of  French  soldiers 
awful  yells  of  the  savages,  and  the  sturdy  was  placed  over  them  with  loaded  muskets 
blows  of  axes  and  tomahawks  on  the  doors  and  and  fixed  bayonets,  while  the  savages  were 
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left  to  carry  on  the  work  of  pillage  and  of 
death. 

Having  plundered  the  houaes  of  Buch  booty 
as  they  could  conveniently  carry  away,  and 
secured  their  prisoners  so  that  they  could 
not  escape,  they  fired  the  houses,  and  thus 
lighted  up  a  grand  pyre  to  the  bloody  sacrifice 
they  had  offered.  Around  tlie  blazing  houses, 
these  demons  of  the  forest  danced  in  the  wildest 
joy  at  their  8ucces.s,  and  split  the  still  ear  of  night 
with  such  hideous  sounds  as  only  North  Amer¬ 
ican  Indians  can  produce.  The  contents  of 
the  dirty  groggery  of  our  worthy  deacon  were 
seized  and  distributed  among  the  savages,  ren¬ 
dering  them  more  furious  and  diabolical  than 
common ;  and  scenes  were  there  enacted  too 
horrible  to  relate,  and  upon  which  the  veil 
must  be  cast  in  compassion  to  our  readers. 
The  prisoners  were  only  saved  from  a  general 
massacre  by  the  resolution  of  the  intrepid,  but 
infamous,  Rouville,  and  a  few  of  his  subaltenis. 
Meantime  the  hypocritical  deacon  stood  among 
the  prisoners,  pale  and  ghastly  with  fear  and 
cold,  his  hands  tied  firmly  behind  him,  giving 
him  au  extra  stoop  in  the  shoulders,  and  a  rope 
around  his  worthless  neck,  was  at  the  other  end 
tied  to  a  tree.  He  had  no  sympathy  for  any 
one,  not  even  the  members  of  his  own  family, 
and  did  nothing  but  miserably  lament  his  fate 
and  most  criugingly  implore  his  captors  to 
spare  his  wretched  life. 

Every  house  hut  one  of  this  peaceful  colony 
was  burned  to  the  ground.  This  contained 
seven  men,  who  successfully  defended  it  against 
I  he  assault  of  three  hundred  Indians  and 
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French.  With  their  tomahawks  they  cut  a 
rough  hole  in  the  center  of  the  front  door. 


through  which  they  thrust  their  rifles  and  fired 
upon  the  inmates.  A  bullet  from  one  of  them 
passed  through  the  head  of  a  sick  woman  who 
was  sitting  up  in  her  bed,  and  lodged  in  the 
casement  close  by,  where  I  have  often  seen  it. 
They  paid  dearly  for  their  temerity,  however, 
for  the  well-directed  Are  from  the  men  within, 
caused  several  of  their  savage  assailants  to 
bite  the  dust  But  a  panic  seizing  the  savages, 
like  scared  culprits  who  fear  to  be  surprised  in 
the  midst  of  their  iniquities,  they  left  this  only 
house  to  stand  as  a  lasting  witness  to  the  atro¬ 
cities  and  unspeakable  sufferings  of  that  awfnl 
night,  and  took  up  their  march  toward  Canada. 
This  ancient  house,  so  renowned  in  the  history 
of  Deerfield  and  the  Indian  wars,  was  not  taken 
down  until  within  a  very  few  years,  and  ever 
remained  in  the  family  of  those  who  owned  and 
occupied  it  at  that  time.  One  of  the  descend¬ 
ants  still  lives  upon  the  spot.  The  accompa¬ 
nying  cut  at  the  commencement  of  this  verita¬ 
ble  history,  is  a  capital  representation  of  be 
“  Old  Indian  House,”  as  it  was  ever  after 
called,  and  the  other  cut  here  inserted  repn  - 
seats  the  identical  door  which  the  Indian;) 
backed,  with  the  marks  of  their  tomahawks 
upon  it  as  they  left  it,  it  never  having  been 
permitted  to  be  repaired. 

“About  sun  an  hour  high,”  continues  the 
author  of  the  account  of  this  captivity,  “  we 
were  ordered  to  march.  Wc  were  carried  over 
the  liver  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  about  a 
mile  from  the  village,  where  we  found  a  great 
number  of  our  Christian  neighbors — about  one 
hundred — men,  women  and  children.”  This 
was  the  late  camp  of  the  enemy,  and  here  they 
resumed  their  packs  and  continued  their 
march.  They  had  not  proceeded  far  when 
they  were  overtaken  by  a  small  band  of  reso¬ 
lute  men,  composed  partly  of  those  who  had 
escaped  the  massacre,  and  a  few  from  Hatfield, 
who,  having  been  warned  of  the  fate  of  their 
brothers  in  Deerfield,  had  hastened  to  the 
rescue.  A  sharp  skirmish  ensued,  in  which 
seven  of  the  party  were  slain,  and  the  remain¬ 
der  came  near  being  surrounded  by  the  troops 
of  Rouville,  when  they  broke  and  fled,  having 
slain  three  times  as  many  ns  they  had  lost,  hi 
the  early  part  of  the  conflict,  the  butcher,  Ron- 
ville,  sent  word  to  those  in  charge  of  the  cap¬ 
tives,  “  to  tomahawk  all  the  prisoners,  and  let 
not  one  escape.”  The  messenger  of  this  bloody 
order,  while  hastening  to  the  captain  of  the 
guard,  fell  b^  some  providentially  directed 
bnllet,  and  thus  the  ill-fated  band  was  spared, 
and  the  whole  army  moved  on  once  more  to¬ 
ward  the  bleak  regions  of  Canada. 
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With  incredible  euftering  the  poor  captives 
(xjntinued  their  march.  The  cold  was  intense, 


ns  lUBca. 


and  they  were  bnt  half  clad,  besides  which,  the 
Indians  had  loaded  them  to  the  utmost  of 
their  strength.  “  Some  of  the  women  had  re¬ 
cently  lain  in,”  and  were  in  consequence  very 
weak  and  unfit  for  so  severe  a  trial.  Among 
these  was  the  wife  of  the  pastor.  In  vain  did 
her  husband  implore  their  masters  for  per¬ 
mission  to  walk  by  her  side  and  assist  her  across 
tiie  rough  places  in  their  uncomfortable  road  ; 
they  were  jealous  of  his  influence  with  the 
other  captives,  and  kept  him  by  himself,  and 
cloeely  watc  led  day  and  night.  In  the  course 
of  the  second  day  her  strength  ntteriy  failed 
her,  and  she  sank  down  upon  the  snow,  so  ex- 
iiausted  that  the  cruel  blows  from  the  handles 
of  their  tomahawks,  freely  administered  by  her 
unfeeling  masters,  fhiled  to  rouse  her  wasted 
energies,  and  at  length  one  of  them  put  an  end 
to  her  sufferings  by  one  blow  of  his  murderous 
weapon.  Her  child  bad  its  brains  dashed  out 
before  her  eyes,  before  they  left  the  house. 
Others  of  these  frail  creatures  were  soon  ex¬ 
pecting  to  l)ecomc  mothers,  and  their  condition 
only  excited  the  contemptuous  laugh  and  the 
mocking  jeer  of  their  heartless  masters.  Mary 
Serving  was  of  this  class,  and  her  delicate  con¬ 
stitution  soon  began  to  yield  nnder  her  severe 
sufferings.  She  was  obliged  to  travel  all  day, 
and  at  night  to  lie  down  on  the  cold  snow- 
crust,  with  no  covering  bnt  the  broad  canopy 
which  was  spread  over  all  alike.  Often  would 
she  fall  down  under  her  unequal  burden,  when 
she  was  compelled  to  rise  by  the  cruel  blows  of 
the  tomahawk,  which  often  drew  blood  from 
the  sore  and  bruised  flesh.  Often,  with  uplifted 
hands  and  a  look  of  pitiful  entreaty,  did  she 
implore  her  savage  masters  to  take  her  life, 
and  thus  relieve  her  of  her  great  agony.  Their 
only  reply  to  this  appeal  wsm  a  severe  kick 
with  the  foot,  a  heavy  blow  with  the  handle 
of  the  murderous  ax,  or  a  loud  and  fiendish 
laugh  of  mockery.  A  young  woman,  one  of 
her  neighbors,  together  with  her  son,  a  child 
four  years  of  age,  were  tomahawked  and 
scalped  before  her  eyes,  to  inspire  her  with  ter¬ 
ror  and  courage,  for  they  were  loth  to  leave 
her,  on  account  of  her  beauty,  which  they  well 


knew  would  bring  a  great  price,  could  she 
only  be  got  safely  to  Montreal. 

On  the  fourth  day  they  reached  the  Connecti¬ 
cut  River,  about  thirty  miles  from  their  recent 
pleasant  home.  It  being  frozen  over  sufficiently 
strong  to  bear  them,  they  continued  their  route 
upon  its  glassy  surface.  This  was  worse  for  the 
captives  than  the  rough  crust  upon  which  they 
had  traveled,  and  which  bad  become  soft  under 
the  cfifect  of  a  south  wind  which  had  recently 
sprung  up.  The  females,  in  particular,  found 
it  exceedingly  difficult  to  keep  their  feet,  and 
often  fell  heavily  upon  the  wet  ice.  Poor  Mary 
was  peculiarly  unfortunate  in  this  respect,  and 
so  many  times  did  she  fall  upon  the  ice,  and 
was  murderously  beaten  up  again  during  the 
day,  that  on  halting  for  the  night  she  was 
brought  to  a  premature  delivery,  and  gave  birth 
to  a  dead  infant.  Oh  I  what  a  night  of  horror 
was  that  to  our  delicate  captive!  No  kind 
and  sympathizing  friend  to  perform  one  of  the 
many  kind  offices  so  necessary  at  such  a  season* 
and  not  even  one  word  of  consolation  or  hope 
spoken  by  lips  of  love.  It  was  indeed  a  dark 
night  to  her,  but  it  was  not  entirely  without  its 
cheer.  She  found,  in  the  hour  of  this  sore  trial, 
that  she  had  not  miscalculated,  when  she  gave 
her  young  heart  to  her  Maker  and  Redeemer. 
To  Him  she  sent  up  her  prayers,  and  found 
Him  an  ever  present  help  in  time  of  need.  A 
heavenly  light  sprung  up  in  the  midst  of  that 
outer  darkness,  and  she  held  holy  and  joyous 
communings  with  Him  who  had  now  become 
her  all.  He  had  taken  father,  mother,  bus- 
band,  child ;  and  she  felt  that  she  must  soon 
follow  in  their  wake  of  gore,  and  overtake  them 
in  the  land  where  tempest,  and  war,  and  sorrow 
were  unknown  ;  and  when  she  at  length  closed 
her  eyes  in  utter  prostration,  such  visions  of  the 
l)catiflcd  world  filled  her  soul,  that  that  howling 
wilderness  was  to  her  the  very  gate  of  Heaven. 

At  early  dawn  these  delicious  slumbers  were 
broken  by  the  harsh  call  of  her  rude  master  to 
arise  and  prepare  for  her  journey.  After  many 
efforts,  she  arose  to  her  feet  at  length,  but  found 
herself  too  weak  and  sick  to  hope  to  proceed, 
and  so  she  told  her  master,  when  he  very  de¬ 
liberately  informed  her  that  she  rniat  proceed, 
or  share  the  fate  of  the  young  mother  who  had 
been  butchered  before  her  eyes  the  preceding 
day.  This  was  what  she  had  been  expecting 
ever  since  she  set  out  on  her  compulsory  jour¬ 
ney,  and  the  communication  of  the  intelligence 
did  not  alarm  or  intimidate  her.  She  only 
asked,  as  a  last  boon,  that  she  might  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  see  her  beloved  pastor,  if  it  should 
be  only  for  a  few  moments.  After  much  en- 
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treaty,  her  master  softened  so  tar  as  to  allow 
her  this  last  request,  on  solemnly  promising 
that  she  would  not  be  absent  beyond  one  hoar, 
and  would  then  return  to  meet  her  fate.  This 
pledge  she  gave,  and  was  permitted  to  depart 
for  the  place  where  Mr.  Williams  was 
guarded  by  his  vigilant  foes.  With 
inAnite  pains  she  at  length  reached  his 
cheerless  quarters,  after  suffering  num¬ 
berless  insults  and  cruelties  by  the 
way,  and  was  ushered  into  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  captive  pastor. 

“  Why,  my  dear  child,”  exclaimed 
the  man  of  God,  when  Mary  Serving 
came  up  to  where  he  stood,  ready  for 
the  morning  march,  “how  came  you 
here  and  who  sent  you?  You  have 
suffered  much,  my  poor  lamb,  and  I 
hope  you  have  not  been  unsupported 
in  your  sore  trials.” 

“  Yes,  my  dear  sir,”  Mary  replied, 
with  deep  emotion,  “  I  have  suffered 
much,  but  I  have  been  also  sustained 
with  such  blessed  hope  that  my  trials 
seem  as  nothing  in  comparison.  I 
have  come  here  by  permission  of  my 
master,  under  the  pledge  that  I  return 
within  an  hour  and  suffer  execution.” 

“  And  did  you  give  that  pledge?” 

“I  did,  sir,  and  I  shall  redeem  it 
with  the  greatest  alacrity.  I  have 
lived  long  enough  in  this  world,  and  horrors 
have  so  accumulated  on  my  heart  in  the  last 
four  days,  that  I  shall  l)e  happy  to  lay  down 
my  bnrden  and  depart  for  a  better  world.  My 
father  and  mother  and  husband  I  have  seen 
butchered  Iwfore  my  eyes,  and  last  night  my 
innocent  offspring  perished  by  my  side,  and  I 
have  now  no  friend  but  you,  my  beloved  pas¬ 
tor,  to  care  for  me  in  the  wide  world.  I  can 
well  lay  down  so  worthless  a  life,  especially,  as 
I  trust,  through  the  mercy  of  the  dear  Redeemer, 
that  I  shall  put  on  ‘the  life  that  never  dies.’  ’’ 

“  God  be  thanked,”  he  responded,  “  for  this 
rich  grace  ;  and  may  it  be  increased  more  and 
more  abundantly  while  you  may  yet  need  it 
But  come,  let  us  hear  what  has  befallen  you 
since  that  awful  night,  when  our  quiet  dreams 
were  disturbed  by  this  dreadful  visitation.” 

Mary  then  briefly  related  her  painful  expe¬ 
riences,  while  the  good  minister  was  overcome 
with  emotion,  and  the  wandering  denizens  ol 
the  forest  looked  on  awe-struck  and  abashed  ; 
for  they  knew  him  to  be  the  great  medicine 
man  of  the  pale  faces,  and  had  on  instinctive 
dread  of  the  God  whom  he  and  his  people  served. 


“  But  J  must  now  return  to  my  tate,”  she 
added  calmly,  as  she  closed  her  narrative,  “  tor 
I  would  not  break  my  word,  and  I  wish  to 
show  these  heathens  that  a  Christian  can 
die  as  bravely  and  calmly,  at  least,  as  they 
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can.  But,  oh !  my  dear  sir,  I  need  your  prayersi 
for  the  flesh  is  weak,  and  I  have  suffered  so 
much  that  I  feel  myself  weaker  than  the 
trembling  reed.” 

“  God  bless  thee,  my  dear  child  and  pupil,” 
he  said,  as  he  laid  his  hand  on  her  fair  brow, 
and  solemnly  raised  bis  eyes  to  Heaven,  “  you 
have  never  disappointed  the  strong  hopes  I 
have  always  cherished  of  you,  and  may  that 
God  in  whom  you  have  put  your  trust  sustain 
you  in  this  most  trying  hour.  Go,  but  in  the 
strength  of  the  mightiest,  endure  the  fearful 
disclosures  of  this  one  brief,  but  awful  hour, 
and  then  join  the  redeemed  spirits  of  those 
those  who  have  gone  before,  and  the  whole  ran¬ 
somed  host  of  Heaven  in  their  glad  service 
and  unspeakable  joy.” 

And  then,  folding  his  hands,  he  addressed  a 
short  but  fervent  prayer  to  Heaven  for  the 
doomed  victim  who  was  about  to  go  forth  to 
the  cruel  sacrifice.  And  now,  with  many  tears 
and  kind  expressions,  they  gave  their  bands  and 
parted — be  to  his  captive’s  bands  and  wearisome 
pilgrimage,  she  to  the  ax  that  even  now  waited) 
for  her  blood. 
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Leaviag  the  eturk  and  bloody  corpse  of  the 
fair  captive  on  the  banks  of  the  beautiful  river, 
to  be  torn  by  ravenous  beasts  or  interred  by 
some  friendly  traveler,  as  the  case  might  be, 
that  mournful  company  set  out  once  more  on 
its  journey,  many  of  them  sadly  anticipating 
the  same  awful  conclusion  to  their  captivity. 
Up  to  this  time  Deacon  Serving  had  shown  a 
cringing  and  puny  spirit,  but  he  had  been 
whipped  into  obedience  by  his  unfeeling  master. 
Satisfied  that  a  cheerful  acquiescence  in  his 
hard  fate  would  beget  for  him  more  considera¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  these  savage  men,  whose 
captive  he  now  was,  and  cherishing  a  secret 
hope  of  escape  or  eventual  ransom,  he  resolved 
to  brave  his  fate  and  bear  up  under  his  severe 
trials  as  best  he  might  until  the  time  of  de¬ 
liverance  should  come.  Suddenly  he  assumed 
a  new  character,  and  became  one  of  the  most 
cheerful  and  hopeful  of  the  company.  His 
master,  who  had  often  beaten  him,  and  threat¬ 
ened  him  with  torture  and.  even  death,  observ¬ 
ing  his  rather  awkward,  attempts  at  obedience, 
began  to  treat  him  with  more  lenity,  and  gave 
him  greater  liberty  than  he  had  before  enjoyed. 
And,  sooth  to  say,  the  terrible  experience  of 
the  past  week  had  awakened  in  his  breast  deep 
remorse  for  his  hypocritical  life,  and  a  strong 
desire  to  amend  it.  Earnestly,  in  these  solemn 
night  watches,  os  he  slept  between  two  stal¬ 
wart  red-skins,  and  the  pitying  stars  looked 
down  from  out  the  clear  blue  vault  of  Ileavcu, 
earnestly  did  he  invoke  the  mercy  he  had  failed 
to  show  to  his  fellow-men.  Earnestly  did  he 
pray  to  be  forgiven,  and  solemnly  did  he  pro¬ 
mise,  if  his  life  should  be  spared,  that,  by  Di¬ 
vine  Grace,  he  would  be  a  better  man,  and  by  a 
life  of  pure  and  holy  deeds  atone  somewhat  fur 
the  past.  It  was  the  first  time  he  had  ever 
“  prayed  the  sincere  prayer.”  He  had  often 
“  led  the  devotions”  at  his  own  fireside  altar, 
and  in  “  the  weekly  meeting  for  conference  and 
prayer,”  which  the  godly  pastor  regularly  an¬ 
nounced  from  the  pulpit  on  each  recurring 
Sunday,  just  before  “  giving  out”  the  subject  of 
his  discourse.  But  it  had  only  been  the  form — 
now  the  deep  and  almost  despairing  agony  of  his 
mortified  and  broken  spirit  came  to  his  lips  in 
a  spontaneous  supplication  for  mercy,  and  for 
grace  to  help  his  resolution  in  all  future  time. 
The  change  was  very  visible  in  the  “  querulous 
deacon,”  as  his  fellow-captives  called  him,  and 
from  being  a  selfish,  peevish  man,  caring  for  no 
one’s  comfort  and  claiming  the  sympathy  of 
all,  he  became  cheerful  and  unrepining.  render¬ 
ing  all  the  assistance  and  sympathy  of  a  true¬ 
hearted  man  to  all  his  bretflrea  in  bonds. 


As  they  approached  the  “  Coos  country,”  as 
the  whole  northern  portion  of  New  Hampshire 
and  Vermont  were  then  called,  their  provisions 
began  to  fail,  and  famine  pressed  sore  upon 
them.  Now  began  those  awfiil  scenes  which 
Mr.  Williams  so  graphically  narrates.  The 
poor  captives  fainted  for  want  of  food,  and 
many  of  them,  falling  to  the  ground,  were  left 
there  to  die  of  starvation,  or  were  destroyed 
with  the  inexorable  hatchet.  Their  good  min¬ 
ister.  who,  now  that  they  were  removed  so  far 
from  their  homes,  was  {lermitted  to  mingle 
more  freely  with  the  other  captives,  did  all  he 
could  to  encourage  and  sustain  the  sinking 
hearts  of  his  aflSicted  flock,  and  did  much  to 
strengthen  many  a  one  in  their  heroic  endur¬ 
ance.  In  these  kind  offices  he  wa.s  heartily 
seconded  by  bis  greatly  changed  “standard 
bearer,’’  as  he  used  quaintly  to  denominate 
the  officers  of  his  church,  who  now  began  to  be 
loved  as  sincerely  as  he  had  been  hated  before. 
But  despite  all  the  kind  offices  of  their  friends, 
many  a  captive  left  his  bones  to  bleach  in  the 
wasting  snows  of  Spring,  or  the  burning  blasts 
of  the  Summer  sun.  .Ilowbeit.  a  little  more 
than  half  their  numl)er  reached  Canada,  and 
were  scattered  through  the  country  according 
to  the  claims  of  their  savage  captors.  Several 
of  them  were  sold  to  the  French.  Two  years 
afterward  a  half  hundred  of  these  suft'ering  pil¬ 
grims  were  redeemed  by  the  Government,  and 
eventually  restored  to  their  desolate  homes. 
Among  these  was  their  noble-hearted  pastor, 
with  several  members  of  his  family,  and  the 
deacon,  now  and  ever  after  an  altered  man. 
lie  died  on  his  bed,  at  a  ripe  old  age,  full  of 
the  hope  of  immortality,  and  was  followed  to 
his  grave  by  the  pious  tears  of  many  of  his 
neighbors  and  friends. 

The  venerable  minister  not  long  after  fol¬ 
lowed  to  the  “  bourne  whence  no  traveler  re¬ 
turns,”  and  laid  aside  bis  mantle,  full  of  good¬ 
ness  as  of  years,  and  slept  his  last  sleep  in 
peace.  His  last  years  were  greatly  embittered, 
however,  by  the  voluntary  detention  in  cap¬ 
tivity  of  one  of  his  daughters,  who  b(‘came 
enamored  of  a  tawny  son  of  the  forest,  and  con¬ 
sented  to  share  his  wigwam  and  his  lot.  Dis¬ 
carding  the  garments  of  civilization,  she  donned 
the  blanket  and  the  moccasin,  and  reared  a 
numerous  family  to  her  Indian  husband.  She 
renounced,  also,  her  religion,  and  embraced 
the  Cathclic  faith  ;  and  spent  the  remainder  of 
her  life  in  the  rude  dwelling  and  among  the 
barbarous  ])ecple  of  her  lord,  and  died  without 
one  fond  regret  for  that  which  she  had  sacri¬ 
ficed,  or  a  single  desire  to  return  again  to  the 
scenes  of  her  early  childhood.  Several  of  her 
numerous  descendants  still  survive,  and  some 
occupy  highly  respectable  positions  in  the  so¬ 
cial  scale. 
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tious  illustrative  of  the  lives  of  our  great  and 
good  men. 

John  McLean  was  bom  March  11,  1785,  in 
Morris  County,  New  Jersey  When  he  was 
about  four  years  of  age  his  father  removed  to 
the  we.stern  country.  lie  remained  a  year  at 
Morgantown,  in  Virginia,  and  then  removed  to 
that  part  of  the  State  which  has  since  been 
erected  into  the  State  of  Kentucky.  He  first 
settled  on  Jes.'amine,  near  where  the  Town  of 
Nicbola.svillo  is  now  situated ;  but  in  1793  he 
removed  to  the  neighborhood  of  Mayslick, 
where  he  continued  to  reside  till  the  year  1797, 
when  he  emigrated  to  the  North-western  Terri¬ 
tory,  (now  Ohio.)  and  settled  on  the  farm 
which  is  now  the  home  of  his  son. 

At  an  early  age  John  was  sent  to  school,  and 
for  one  whose  general  opportunities  were  so 
limited,  he  made  rnusual  proficiency.  His 
father,  having  a  large  family,  was  unable  to 


The  .subject  of  this  notice,  whose  portrait 
embellishes  our  present  number,  is  one  of  tho.se 
rare  and  remarkable  men  who,  under  the  in¬ 
spiration  and  fostering  protection  of  our  free 
institutions,  and  by  the  force  of  their  o'.>n 
independent  exertions  and  vigorous  intellects, 
have  won  their  way  from  obscurity  to  honora¬ 
ble  distinction,  and  from  the  humbler  walks  of 
life  to  the  highest  official  dignity.  It  is  stiid 
that  history  is  philosophy  teaching  by  example, 
and  this  is  preeminently  true  of  biography, 
whose  peculiar  office  it  is  to  mark,  with  the 
greatest  distinctness,  and  exhibit,  under  the 
clearest  light,  every  lineament  of  the  charac¬ 
ter  it  seeks  to  portray.  How,  then,  can  we 
better  acquit  ourselves  of  the  task  we  have  as¬ 
sumed  in  the  publication  of  this  Magazine  than 
by  affording  a  share  of  our  pages  to  contribu- 
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send  him  from  borne  to  be  educated,  and  re¬ 
tained  him  upon  the  farm  till  he  reached  his 
sixteenth  year.  At  this  age  John,  with  the  con¬ 
sent  of  hia  father,  placed  himself  under  the  in¬ 
struction  successively  of  competent  teachers, 
by  whose  assistance  he  mode  rapid  advances  in 
the  acquisition  of  the  languages.  During  this 
period  bis  expenses,  both  for  board  and  tuition, 
were  defrayed  by  himself ;  for  so  limited  were 
the  means  of  bis  father  that  he  generously 
refused  any  assistance  from  him.  When  about 
eighteen  years  of  age,  young  McLean  went  to 
write  in  the  office  of  the  Clerk  of  Hamilton 
County.  This  employment,  while  it  enabled 
him  to  support  himself  and  relieve  his  father, 
also  initiated  him  into  the  practical  port  of  the 
law,  the  profession  on  which  he  bad  then  al¬ 
ready  fixed  his  ardent  and  aspiring  mind.  The 
arrangement  was  that  be  should  write  in  the 
office  for  three  years,  reserving  a  certain  por¬ 
tion  of  each  day  for  the  study  of  the  law, 
which  he  was  to  prosecute  under  the  direction 
of  Arthur  St  Clair,  an  eminent  counselor,  a 
son  of  the  illnstriou*  general  of  that  name.  It 
is  thus  that  a  mind  animated  by  a  genuine  am¬ 
bition,  and  firm  and  determini'd  in  its  purpose, 
is  frequently  able  to  overcome  the  greatest  dif¬ 
ficulties.  and  to  demonstrate  with  how  muck 
ease  industry  and  virtue  can  triumph  over  all 
the  disadvantages  of  obscurity  and  poverty. 
During  the  continuance  of  young  Mcl.,ean  in 
this  office  he  was  indefatigable  in  the  prosecu¬ 
tion  of  bis  double  labors.  Ho  became  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  first  debating  society  formed  in  Cin¬ 
cinnati  ;  and  there  be  schooled  himself  in  those 
habits  of  analysis,  logic  and  extemporaneous 
speaking  which  prepai-cd  him  for  the  after  and 
sterner  duties  of  a  statesman  and  jurist.  It  is 
a  fact  worthy  of  remark,  in  this  connection,  that 
most  of  the  young  men  who  participated  in 
the  formation  and  proceedings  of  the  society 
subsequently  distinguished  themselves  in  the 
public  service  of  their  country.  He  took  an 
active  part  in  the  discussion  of  the  various 
qnestious  debated  in  the  society,  and  the 
notice  attracted  by  bis  happy  efforts  still 
further  encouraged  and  confirmed  him  in  the 
determination  which  be  had  already  taken,  to 
aim  at  no  ordinary  mark,  but  to  make  the 
highest  intellectual  development  and  distimv 
tion  the  prize  of  bis  ambition. 

In  the  Spring  of  1807,  Mr.  McLean  was  mar¬ 
ried  to  Miss  Rebecca  Edwards,  daughter  of  Dr. 
Edwards,  formerly  of  South  Carolina  ;  a  lady 
who.  to  the  most  amiable  manners,  united  the 
utmost  benevolence  of  character,  and  presided 
over  the  domestic  concerns  of  a  large  family 


with  the  greatest  judgment  and  discretion.  She 
died  in  December,  1840. 

In  the  Autumn  of  the  year  1807,  Mr.  McLean 
was  admitted  to  the  practice  of  the  law,  and 
settled  at  Lebanon.  There  he  immediately  at¬ 
tracted  notice,  and  soon  rose  into  a  lucrative 
practice  at  the  bar.  In  October,  1812,  he  was 
elected  to  Congress  in  the  District  in  which  be 
resided,  by  a  very  large  majority  over  oil  his 
competitors. 

From  his  first  entrance  into  public  life  he  was 
long  identified  with  the  Democratic  party.  He 
was  an  ardent  supporter  of  the  odmihistration 
of  Mr.  Madison  and  the  war  of  1812  ;  not  that 
he  was  the  blind  and  undistinguishing  advocate 
of  all  the  measures  proposed  by  his  party  ;  for 
he  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  turn  over  the 
public  journals  of  that  period  will  find  that  his 
votes  were  mainly  given  in  reference  to  princi¬ 
ple,  and  that  the  idea  of  supporting  a  domi¬ 
nant  party,  merely  because  it  was  dominant, 
did  not  influence  his  judgment,  nor  withdraw 
him  from  the  high  path  of  duty  which  he  had 
marked  out  for  himself.  He  was  well  aware 
that  the  association  of  individuals  into  parties 
is,  at  times,  absolutely  necessary  to  the  prose¬ 
cution  and  accomplishment  of  great  public 
measures.  This  necessity  he  supposed  was  suf¬ 
ficient  to  induce  members  of  a  great  party,  in 
cases  of  difference  between  them  and  the  ma¬ 
jority  upon  inconsiderable  issues,  to  yield  their 
own  individual  judgments  in  defcnmcc  to  that 
of  the  greater  numlHjr,  and  even  to  distrust  their 
own  opinions  when  they  were  found  not  to  be 
in  harmony  with  those  of  the  general  mass ; 
but  as  such  associations  arc  to  be  regarded 
only  as  instruments  and  not  ends,  he  could 
never  see  the  propriety  of  attaching  more  im¬ 
portance  to  the  success  of  the  party  than  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  principles  which  it  was  de¬ 
signed  to  subserve.  He  therefore  often  voted 
with  manly  and  patriotic  independence  against 
his  political  friends,  and  so  highly  were  both 
ti's  integrity  and  judgment  esteemed,  that  no 
one  of  the  Democratic  party  thought  of  sepa¬ 
rating  himself  from  him,  nor  did  he  separate 
himself  from  that  party  on  account  of  such  dif¬ 
ferences.  This  independent  course  of  action 
on  his  part  never,  in  the  smallest  degree,  les¬ 
sened  the  consideration  in  which  he  was  held 
by  hia  party,  nor  diminished  the  influence 
which  he  so  justly  actiuired  and  exerted  among 
his  own  immediate  constituents. 

His  first  appearance  in  Congress  was  at  the 
extra  session  in  the  Summer  after  the  declara¬ 
tion  of  war.  At  that  session  the  tax  bills  were 
passed  to  carry  on  the  contest  for  the  freedom 
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of  the  seas.  The  law  subsequently  passed,  to 
indemnify  individuals  for  property  lost  in  the 
public  service  during  that  memorable  contest, 
was  originated  by  him.  and  very  naturally  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  reputation  and  well  earned  pop¬ 
ularity  he  already  enjoyed.  At  the  ensuing 
session  he  introduced  a  resolution  instructing 
the  proper  committee  to  inquire  into  the  expe¬ 
diency  of  giving  pensions  to  the  widows  of  the 
officers  and  soldiers  who  had  fallen  in  the  mili¬ 
tary  service — a  measure  of  justice  which  soon 
afterward  became  a  law,  and  initiated  that 
generous  policy  to  which  the  veterans  of  the 
revolution  and  of  the  war  of  1812,  and  their 
widows  and  orphans,  are  indebted  for  the  pen¬ 
sions  and  bounties  so  liberally  bestowed  upon 
them  by  their  grateful  country.  At  this  session 
he  also  delivered  his  very  able  and  effective 
speech  in  defense  of  the  Administration  in  the 
prosecution  of  the  war.  This  speech  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  leading  public  journals  of  that 
period,  and  gave  an  earnest  of  the  eminence 
to  w’hich  he  was  destined  to  attain.  Though  he 
was  then  only  twenty-eight  years  of  age,  and 
this  was  the  first  Congress  in  which  be  had 
served,  bis  marked  ability  secured  for  him  a 
position  on  the  two  leading  committees — on 
Foreign  Affairs  and  the  Public  Lauds. 

In  the  Fall  of  1815,  be  was  reelected  to  Con¬ 
gress  with  the  same  triumphant  success  as  be¬ 
fore.  During  the  same  year,  though  then 
barely  eligible  to  a  seat  in  the  Senate,  having 
just  attained  his  thirtieth  year,  he  w'as  solicited 
to  become  a  candidate  for  election  to  that 
body,  which  he  declined,  preferring  to  retain 
his  position  ns  an  immediate  representative  of 
the  people,  not  only  as  more  congenial  to  his 
democratic  sentiments,  but  ns  presenting  a 
wider  arena  for  the  display  of  his  abilities,  and 
for  the  acquisition  of  honorable  distinction. 

Finding,  at  length,  that  the  expenses  of  a 
growing  family  were  greater  than  the  compen¬ 
sation  be  received  as  a  member  of  Congress, 
and  having  no  other  resources  than  those  div 
rived  from  his  personal  exertions,  he  consented 
to  become  a  candidate  for  the  Bench  of  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  of  Ohio,  and  was  unanimously 
elected  to  that  office  in  1816.  He  discharged 
the  duties  of  this  new  position  with  his  usual 
distinguished  ability.  His  versatile  mind  seemed 
to  combine  all  the  leading  qualities  requi- 
s'le  in  a  Judge,  and  his  advancement  to  that 
office  was  felt  to  be  a  public  advantage  to  the 
whole  State.  Meanwhile  his  reputation  beyond 
the  State  was  widely  increasing,  and  in  the 
Summer  of  1822,  President  Monroe  appointed 
him  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office 


at  Washington.  The  emoluments  of  this  oflSce 
were  larger  than  those  of  his  Judgeship — a  con¬ 
sideration  which  be  was  not  at  liberty  to  over¬ 
look.  His  family  was  increasing,  and  his  chil¬ 
dren  were  to  be  educated.  By  accepting  the 
appointment  thus  tendered  to  him,  and  remov¬ 
ing  to  Washington,  he  not  only  increased  his 
pecuniary  means  to  accomplish  this  most  de¬ 
sirable  object — though  dearer  to  him  from  the 
efforts  which  he  had  been  compelled  to  put 
forth  for  himself — but  was  able  to  secure  to  his 
children  the  facilities  ailbrded  by  the  schools 
of  the  District  for  perfecting  them  in  the  higher 
branches  of  education. 

He  remained  in  this  position,  however,  only 
till  July,  1823,  when,  in  consideration  of  his 
signal  ability  and  fitness  for  executive  duties, 
he  was  appointed  by  President  Monroe  to  the 
office  of  Postmaster-General.  Many  of  his 
friends  endeavored  to  dissuade  him  from  ac¬ 
cepting  this  responsible  and  difficult  trust. 
They  urged  that  the  former  incumbents  of  the 
office  bad  found  its  duties  exceedingly  arduous 
and  cmliarrasbing,  while  at  the  same  time  they 
were  exposed  to  a  large  share  of  that  abuse 
and  calumny  which  is  so  often  wantonly  and 
indiscriminately  heaped  upon  public  servants. 
It  was  argued  by  many  that  no  one  could  ac¬ 
quire  reputation  in  the  office  ;  but  he  determined 
to  repose,  as  he  has  always  done,  upon  the  vir¬ 
tue  and  intelligence  of  the  people,  and  be 
went  into  the  office  with  a  fixed  resolution  to 
devote  his  days  and  nights  to  the  discharge  of 
its  duties.  The  finances  of  the  department 
were  in  a  low  condition,  and  the  department 
itself,  if  not  positively  odious,  had  failed  to  se¬ 
cure  the  good  will  or  confidence  of  the  people. 
But  order,  under  his  administration  of  the 
office,  soon  came  out  of  chaos,  and  the  public 
respect  and  confidence  were  at  once  freely  ac¬ 
corded  to  his  masterly  management.  It  soon 
l)ecame  evident  how  easy  it  is  to  regulate  the 
most  coinplicateil  business  when  the  requisite 
ability  and  industry  are  put  into  requisition 
for  the  task.  In  a  short  time  the  finances  of  the 
department  were  in  a  most  flourishing  condi¬ 
tion  ;  dispatch  and  regularity  were  given  to 
the  mails,  and  the  commercial  intercourse  of 
the  whole  country  was  carried  on  with  the  ut¬ 
most  celerity,  certainty  and  case.  Inefficient 
contractors  were  dismissed,  and  the  same  course 
was  adopted  with  regal'd  to  the  postma-sters 
and  other  agents  of  the  department.  He  con¬ 
trolled  and  regulated  the  entire  action  of  the 
department  The  whole  correspondence  was 
superintended  and  directed  by  him.  He  gave 
his  undivided  and  personal  attention  to  every 
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coDtract,  whether  whea  it  was  made  or  altered,  for  the  bill  if  the  salary  should  be  made  to 
All  appointments  and  all  charges  against  post-  cease  when  Mr.  McLean  should  leave  the  de¬ 
masters  were  acted  upon  and  decided  by  him  in  partmeut. 

person.  In  short,  everything  involving  the  It  will  be  readily  perceived  that,  during  the 
efficiency  or  character  of  the  department  was  whole  period  of  his  service  in  the  department,  he 
done  under  his  immediate  supervision,  and  with  had,  necessarily,  a  most  delicate  and  difficult 
his  own  personal  sanction.  Thus  was  signal-  part  to  perform.  He  went  into  the  office  when 
ized  the  sagacity  of  President  Monroe  in  the  parties  were  forming  for  the  Presidential  con- 
choice  of  the  ablest  officer  as  yet  ever  placed  at  test  of  1824.  He  had  his  own  course  to  de- 
the  head  of  the  Post  Office  department.  It  is  termine.  He  decided  upon  it,  and  consistently, 
not  too  much  to  say,  that  to  the  eminent  e.x-  though  unobtrusively  and  moderately,  as  be- 
ecutive  ability  of  John  McLean,  the  country  came  him,  pursued  it.  His  favorite.  General 
is  indebted  fur  the  establishment  of  that  system  Jackson,  though  ho  had  a  plurality  in  the 
and  order  which  have  since  mitde  the  ndminis-  electoral  colleges,  was  not  elected  by  the 
tration  of  the  office  comparatively  easy,  facili-  House  of  Representatives,  on  which  the  election 
tated  the  transmission  of  the  mails,  and,  by  con-  was  devolved  by  the  constitution,  and  he 
verting  it  into  a  self-sustaining  institution,  (McLean)  submitted,  with  checrfuluess,  to  this 
relieved  the  Government  from  the  expense  of  constitutional  result,  yielding,  as  he  always  has, 
maintaining  it.  and  ever  will,  implicit  obedience  and  conformity 

On  the  retirement  of  President  Monroe,  Mr.  to  all  constitutional  injunctions  and  obligations. 
McLean  was  retained  by  his  successor,  Presi-  This  contest  being  over,  the  country,  which  had 
dent  Adams  (J.  Q.),  in  the  office  of  Postmaster-  lieen  divided  into  several  parties,  founded  prin- 
General,  an  act  worthy  of  both  these  eminent  cipe.lly  on  preferences  for  men,  now  rallied  in 
gentlemen.  Mr.  McLean  had  favored  the  two  great  divisions  for  a  new  contest,  animated 
election  of  General  Jackson,  as  the  competitor  i  by  the  most  determined  spirit  of  rivalry,  and 
of  Mr.  Adams,  but  with  that  true  nobility  of  each  Irent  upon  securing  to  itself  the  lead  of 
soul  which  can  appreciate  virtue  in  a  political 
opponent,  and  tolerate  an  honest  diiference  of 
political  sentiment,  these  patriotic  men,  having 
a  common  object,  the  promotion  of  the  public 
welfare,  each  in  his  appropriate  sphere,  co¬ 
operated  with  the  other  in  the  administration 
of  the  Government.  At  that  period  the  Post¬ 
master-General  was  not  a  member  of  the  Cab¬ 
inet  Council  of  the  President,  nor  had  the 
custom,  “  more  honored  in  the  breach  than  in 
the  observance,”  of  removals  for  opinions’ 
sake,  become  the  usage  of  successful  parties ; 
and,  therefore,  the  office  did  not  partake  neces¬ 
sarily,  as  now,  under  that  usage,  of  the  character 
of  a  party  appointment. 

When  Mr.  McLean  accepted  the  office,  the 
salary  of  the  Postmaster-General  was  four 
thousand  dollars.  A  proposition  to  increase  it 
to  six  thousand  was  made  in  1827  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  sanctioned  by  an 
almost  unanimous  vote.  There  were,  indeed, 
very  few  votes  against  it,  and  some  of  those 
who  opposed  it,  regretted  that  they  had  felt 
constrained,  by  peculiar  circumstances,  and  for 
exceptional  reasons,  to  refuse  their  assent.  In 
the  Senate,  also,  the  bill  passed  almost  unani¬ 
mously.  Mr.  John  Randolph,  who  voted  against 
it,  declared,  in  his  characteristically  epigram¬ 
matic  manner,  and  in  the  most  complimentary 
terms,  that  the  salary  was  intended  for  the 
<^cer  and  not  the  office,  and  that  he  would  vote 


I 


public  affairs.  A  principle  of  grave  import  A 
was  now,  for  the  first  time,  openly  avowed  that  | 
it  is  proper  to  make  political  opinion.s  the  test 
of  appointments  to  office.  Such  a  principle  had  I 
l)een  occasionally  acted  upon  during  preceding  | 
periods  of  our  history,  but  so  rarely  as  to  con-  | 
stitute  the  e.\ception  and  not  the  rule.  It  had  ^ 

never  become  the  settled  and  sy.stematic  course  S 

of  conduct  of  any  public  officer.  Doubtless 
every  one  is  bound  to  concede  something  to  p 
the  Uunper  and  opinions  of  the  mass  of  the  ^ 

party  to  which  he  belongs,  othenvise  party  | 

would  be  an  association  without  any  connect¬ 
ing  bond  of  alliance  ;  but  it  is  obvious  that  no 
man  can  properly  infringe  any  one  of  the  great 
rules  of  morality  and  justice  for  the  purpose  of  ^ 
subserving  the  interests  of  party.  It  cannot  be 
too  often  repeated,  nor  too  strongly  impressed 
upon  the  public  men  of  America,  that  nothing 
is  easier  than  to  reconcile  these  two  apparently 
conflicting  views.  K  political  party,  in  its 
legitimate  aspect,  is  an  association  of  men  , 
for  the  advauement  of  the  public  interests. 

Men  flung  together  indiscriminately,  without  ^ 
any  common  bond  of  alliance,  would  lie  able  | 
to  achieve  nothing  great  and  valuable  ;  while  9 
united  together,  and  lending  each  other  material  I 
support  and  assistance  in  the  maintenance  of  j 
great  principles,  they  arc  able  to  surmount  the  | 
greatest  obstacles,  and  to  accomplish  the  most  I 
important  and  beneficent  ends.  This  is  the  | 
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true  idea  of  party.  It  imports  combined  action 
for  a  common  and  laudable  purpose,  but  does 
not  imply  any  departure  from  the  great  princi¬ 
ples  of  morality  and  justice.  The  structure  of 
the  human  mind  is  so  different  in  different  in¬ 
dividuals,  that  it  afl’ords  a  wide  scope  for  hon¬ 
est  differences  of  opinion  as  to  questions  of 
mere  policy  and  expediency ;  but,  upon  the 
great  aud  fundamental  principles  of  morality 
and  justice,  it  leaves  no  room  for  diversity  of 
sentiment  among  enlightened  and  right-minded 
men. 

Mr.  McLean,  while  in  the  oflSce  of  Post¬ 
master-General  under  President  Adams,  who 
was  then  a  candidate  for  reelcction,  was  well 
known  to  be  a  friend  of  General  Jackson,  his 
(Adams's)  only  formidable  competitor  for  the 
succession.  The  generation  which  has  come  upon 
the  stage  of  life  since  that  period,  accustomed 
as  they  have  been  for  so  many  years  to  the 
violence,  acerbity,  and  proscriptive  practices 
of  political  parties,  which,  unhappily,  had  their 
origin  mainiy  in  the  Administration  of  General 
Jackson  after  the  retirement  of  Mr.  McLean 
from  the  OfSce  of  Postmaster-General,  will 
scarcely  be  able  to  realize  the  fact  that,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  avowed  preference  entertained 
by  .him  for  General  Jack.son  over  Mr.  Adams, 
the  kind  personal  relations  aud  mutual  respect 
which  hod  grown  up  between  them  remained 
unimpaired,  not  only  up  to  the  period  of  the 
change  of  Administration,  but  ever  after,  during 
the  life  of  Mr.  Adams,  of  whom  it  is  but  just  to 
say.  in  this  connection,  that  he  was  not  more 
distinguished  by  the  breadth  of  his  talents,  and 
the  extent  of  his  attainments,  than  by  the  purity 
of  his  motives,  and  the  comprehensiveness  of  his 
patriotism. 

The  course  of  Mr.  McLean,  in  the  exercise 
of  the  appointing  power  of  the  Post  Office  De¬ 
partment,  was  marked  by  his  characteristic 
wisdom,  moderation,  and  sense  of  justice.  Con¬ 
sidering  that  every  public  officer  holds  his  office 
in  trust  for  the  people  and  not  for  himself  nor 
his  party,  he  determined  to  govern  himself,  in 
the  discharge  of  his  public  duty,  in  this  partic¬ 
ular  as  in  all  others,  by  those  principles  only 
which  were  consistant  with  the  faithful  and 
impartial  performance  of  his  trust.  No  in¬ 
dividual  was  removed  by  him  from  office  on 
account  of  his  political  opinions,  but,  in  filling 
vacancies  occasioned  by  other  causes,  he  felt 
himself  bound,  in  cases  in  which  the  candidates 
were  opposed  to  each  other  in  politics,  and 
equal  as  to  qualifications,  to  disregard  his  own 
personal  and  political  preferences,  and  to  dis¬ 
criminate  in  favor  of  the  candidate  who  was 


friendly  to  the  Administration.  It  was  not  then 
the  usage,  as  now,  to  suggest,  as  a  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  a  candidate,  that  he  was  friendly  to  the 
Administration ;  and,  in  all  cases,  the  applicant 
who  was  clearly  the  best  qualified,  and,  in  other 
respects  most  fit,  having  due  regard  to  the 
public  convenience,  was  selected  for  appoint¬ 
ment. 

On  the  arrival  of  General  Jackson  at  the 
Capital,  preparatory  to  his  inanguration,  and 
when  he  was  about  selecting  the  members  of 
his  Cabinet,  he  sent  for  Mr.  McLean  to  learn 
whether  he  was  willing  to  remain  in  Washing- 
tion  and  take  a  part  in  the  new  Administration. 
In  the  interview  thus  sought  by  General  Jack- 
son,  Mr.  McLean,  before  any  proposition  was 
made  to  him,  frankly  avowed  the  principles  by 
which  he  had  hitherto  governed  himself  in  the 
exercise  of  the  appointing  power,  and,  in  refers 
ence  to  a  report  which  had  gained  currency  in 
the  public  prints — that  he  had  made  use  of  that 
power,  while  serving  in  the  Administration  of 
Mr.  Adams,  to  promote  the  success  of  General 
Jackson,  his  rival — he  expressly  denied  the  im¬ 
putation,  and  declared  that  he  should  deem 
himself  unworthy  of  the  confidence  of  the  Pres¬ 
ident  elect  or  of  any  honorable  man  if  he  had 
been,  or  could  be,  guilty  of  such  a  dereliction 
of  duty  and  decorum.  With  warm  expressions  of 
regard  and  confidence.  General  Jackson  urged 
him  to  remain  in  the  office  of  Postmaster-Gen- 
eraL  This  offer  Mr.  McLean,  after  full  de¬ 
liberation,  felt  constrained  to  decline.  In  sub¬ 
sequent  interviews,  the  War  and  Navy  Depart¬ 
ments  were  successively  tendered  for  his  ac¬ 
ceptance,  and  pressed  upon  him  by  General 
Jackson  with  unbounded  professions  of  friend¬ 
ship.  The  Treasury  Department  would  have 
been  offered  to  him,  had  not  such  arrangements 
already  been  made  as  to  preclude  it.  But  the 
resolution  of  Mr.  McLean  had  been  taken, 
and  he  was  determined  to  adhere  to  it.  The 
spirit  of  party  had  become  unnsnally  bitter 
and  acrimonious,  and  threatened  to  overleap 
all  the  bounds  by  which  it  had  hitherto  been 
confined.  He  became  impressed  with  the  con¬ 
viction  that  it  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impos- 
sibie,  for  him  to  pursue  the  even  and  measured 
line  of  conduct  which  he  had  so  far  pursued 
with  credit  to  himself  and  advantage  to  the 
country.  Retirement  from  public  life  seemed 
to  him,  under  such  circumstance,  not  less  nec¬ 
essary  to  the  consistency  of  his  character  than 
congenial  to  his  inclinations.  But  he  was  not 
to  be  allowed  wholly  to  retire.  Having  re¬ 
tained  the  office  of  Postmaster-General  for  only 
a  few  days,  as  a  convenience  to  the  new  Admin- 
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istratioD,  he  was  nominated,  and  on  the  7th  of 
March,  1829,  only  three  days  after  the  first  inau¬ 
guration  of  €reneral  Jackson,  confirmed  and  ap¬ 
pointed  as  an  Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  the  highest  judicial  tribunal  in  the 
Union ;  and  thus  were  secured  to  the  country 
those  eminent  abilities  which  had  for  so  long, 
and  with  such  singleness  and  honesty  of  pur¬ 
pose,  been  exerted  for  the  public  welfare.  He 
was  then  in  the  prime  of  life,  having  nearly 
attained  the  forty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  and 
it  may  be  said,  with  the  truth  of  impartial  his¬ 
tory,  that  the  judicial  ermine  never  clothed  an 
embodiment  of  sounder  intellect  and  higher 
moral  excellence. 

Judge  McLean  was  not  long  in  discovering 
that  he  had  wisely  determined  not  to  remain  in 
the  service  of  the  new  Administration ;  and 
soon  after  his  appointment,  many  of  the  leading 
men  of  the  Northern,  Middle  and  Western 
States  introduced  his  name,  and  urged  his  nom¬ 
ination  for  the  Presidency  as  the  successor  of 
General  Jackson.  Many  of  the  papers  of 
the  opposition  declared  a  preference  for  Mr. 
Clay,  and  the  name  of  Mr.  Calhoun  was 
brought  out  in  some  parts  of  the  South  in 
the  same  connection.  A  large,  active  and  in¬ 
fluential  party  exhibited  a  strong  disposition 
to  rally  on  Judge  McLean,  but  it  was  clear 
then  (as  it  often  is  in  the  history  of  political 
parties,)  that  no  one  party  into  which  the  op¬ 
position  was  divided  could  effect  an  election 
without  the  cooperation  of  ail  the  elements  of 
the  opposition.  Seeing  this,  and  that  Mr.  Clay 
could  combine  the  largest  force.  Judge  McLean 
unhesitatingly  withdrew  ;  and  in  his  reply  de¬ 
clining  a  nomination,  he  uses  this  language — 
“  If,  by  a  multiplicity  of  candidates,  an  election 
by  the  people  should  be  prevented,  I  should 
regard  it  as  a  national  misfortune.  In  the  pres¬ 
ent  agitated  state  of  the  public  mind,  an  indi¬ 
vidual  who  should  be  elected  to  the  Chief 
Magistracy  by  less  than  a  miy'ority  of  the  votes 
of  the  people,  could  scarcely  hope  to  con¬ 
duct  successfully  the  business  of  the  nation. 
He  should  possess  in  advance  the  public  confi¬ 
dence,  and  a  majority  of  the  suffrages  of  the 
people  is  the  only  satisfactory  evidence  of  that 
confidence.”  These  are  sentiments  not  less 
wise  and  patriotic,  than  magnanimous  and  self- 
sacrificing. 

Shortly  after  the  reelection  of  General  Jack- 
son,  the  name  of  Judge  McLean  was  again 
brought  forward  for  the  Presidency — first  by  a 
public  meeting  of  citizens  of  Baltimore,  and 
subsequently  by  similar  meetings  and  conven¬ 
tions  in  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  New 


Jersey,  and  several  other  States.  A  rntyority 
of  the  members  of  the  Legislature  of  Ohio  also 
nominated  him  for  the  same  high  and  honora¬ 
ble  position.  At  length,  in  August,  1836,  he 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  chairman  of  one  of 
the  principal  committees,  again  declining  a 
nomination,  in  which  he  expressed  substantially 
the  same  sentiments  which  he  had  declared  on 
the  former  occasion.  He  was  aware  that  this 
course  would  discourage  his  friends,  but  he  was 
not  desirous  to  attain  office,  except  under  such 
circumstances  as  would  enable  him  to  carry 
out  those  principles  which  would  elevate  and 
tranquilize  the  political  action  of  the  country. 

For  several  years  Judge  McLean  has  been 
the  only  survivor  of  the  members  of  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  who  were  on  the  bench  when  he 
was  appointed.  Judge  Washington  was  the 
first,  after  that  period,  to  be  stricken  down 
from  that  elevated  position.  His  place  was 
filled  by  Judge  Baldwin  who  also  has  fallen. 
The  demise  of  Judge  Johnson  next  followed 
that  of  Judge  Washington,  and  Judge  Wayne 
was  appointed  to  succeed  him.  The  shaft  of 
death  then  brought  to  the  dust  Chief  Justice 
Marshall,  who  had  long  been  the  chief  orna¬ 
ment  of  that  tribunal,  and  Chief  Justice 
Taney  immediately  succeeded  him.  Judge 
Duval  resigned  under  the  pressure  of  age  and 
infirmity,  and  shortly  afterward  died.  He 
was  succeeded  by  Judge  Barbour,  and  he,  too, 
has  departed.  Judge  Thompson  was  the  next 
to  follow  Judge  Duval,  and  Judge  Nelson  took 
his  place.  Judge  Story,  whose  learning  and 
ability  have  won  for  him  a  world-wide  reputa¬ 
tion  as  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  jurists, 
was  the  last  of  the  old  bench  to  pay  the  debt 
of  nature.  He  was  succeeded  by  Judge  Wood¬ 
bury,  who,  after  a  short  career,  vacated  his 
office  by  death.  Judge  Baldwin  was  succeeded 
by  Judge  Grier,  Judge  Barbour  by  Judge 
Daniel,  and  Judge  Woodbury  by  Judge  Curtis. 
Judges  Catron  and  McKinley,  who,  at  his 
death,  was  succeeded  by  Judge  Campbell,  were 
added  to  the  bench  by  the  increase  of  the  num- 
Ijer  of  Associate  Justices  and  Circuits  rendered 
necessary  by  the  rapid  growth  of  the  country, 
and  the  consequent  increase  of  litigious  busi¬ 
ness. 

The  labors  of  the  Justices  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  their  extent,  variety  and  importance, 
are  not  fully  appreciated,  except  by  those  of 
the  legal  profession  who  are  in  the  habit  of 
practicing  at  the  bar  of  that  Court  and  at  the 
Circuits.  On  an  average,  fifteen  hours  of  every 
day,  Sundays  excepted,  are  laboriously  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  hearing  of  causes,  and  the  prepa- 
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ration  of  opinionij,  almost  every  one  of  which 
requires  deep  research,  profound  learning  and 
intense  thought.  In  hearing  the  pleadings, 
testimony  and  arguments  of  counsel,  while  in 
Court,  their  minds  must  necessarily  be  engaged 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  subjects,  and  in 
e.\amining  records,  weighing  evidence,  consid¬ 
ering  arguments,  discussing  in  consultation  and 
deciding  legal  questions  and  writing  opinions, 
when  out  of  Court,  in  the  numerous  cases 
brought  before  them,  the  entire  powers  of  their 
intellects  must  be  constantly  on  the  stretch. 
No  duties  performed  by  any  other  public  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  Government  are  as  exhausting, 
mentally  or  physically,  as  those  of  the  Justices 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  yet  it  is  a  singular 
fact,  attesting  alike  his  unshrinking  fidelity  to 
his  public  trust,  and  the  vigor  of  his  physical 
constitution,  that,  except  for  one  or  two  days, 
Judge  McLean  has  never  been  absent  during 
the  sessions  of  the  Supreme  Court  since  he  first 
took  his  seat  on  the  bench,  in  January,  1830, 
now  more  than  twenty-six  years  ago. 

The  powers  of  that  Court  are  more  extensive 
than  those  ever  intrusted  to  auy  other  tribunal. 
It  takes  cognizance  of  controversies  between 
States,  and  where  an  act  of  the  Legislative 
power,  State  or  Federal,  is  in  confiict  with  the 
constitution  of  the  Union,  it  has  the  power  to 
declare  the  act  void.  No  question  can  arise 
under  the  law  of  nations,  the  civil,  common, 
commercial,  or  maritime  law,  in  any  case  within 
its  jurisdiction  that  may  not  be  considered  and 
decided  by  the  Supreme  Court.  This  tribunal 
may  be  said  to  constitute  the  great  balance- 
wheel  of  our  happily  adjusted  machinery  of 
Government,  and  on  a  faithful  discharge  of  its 
functions  depend  in  no  inconsiderable  degree 
the  harmonious  working  of  the  whole,  and  with 
it  the  prosperity  of  the  country  and  the  perma¬ 
nence  of  the  Union.  These  great  duties  have, 
at  all  times,  and  under  all  circumstances,  hith¬ 
erto  been  discharged  by  that  high  tribunal  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  receive,  in  a  very  large 
degree,  the  public  confidence,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  no  party  or  sectional  considerations 
may  influence  its  action,  in  any  direction,  to 
impair  that  confidence  which  is  so  essential  to 
its  influence  and  value.  While  the  legislative 
and  executive  branches  of  the  Government 
have  been  subjected  to  many  changes,  which 
have  endangered  the  great  interests  of  the 
Nation,  and  sometimes  seriously  threatened  the 
integrity  of  the  Union,  no  considerable  body  or 
party  of  men  have  undertaken  to  deride  the 
powers  of  the  Supreme  Court ;  and  in  the  most 
perilous  times  the  people  of  all  parties  have 


looked  to  that  tribunal  as  the  sheet-anchor  of 
safety.  Causes  involving  local  rights  and  feel¬ 
ings  have  produced  much  excitement,  but  resist¬ 
ance  to  a  judgment  or  decree  of  the  Supreme 
Court  has  been  rarely  threatened,  and  never  car¬ 
ried  into  effect.  Such  attempts  have  ever  been 
frowned  upon  by  the  fHends  of  good  order  and 
Constitutional  Government,  and  when  the  day 
shall  come  that  an  organized  power,  nnder  the 
claim  of  State  sovereignty,  or  otherwise,  shall 
successfully  oppose  the  solemn  decisions  of  that 
Court,  the  days  of  the  Union  will  be  num¬ 
bered. 

Judge  McLean  has  taken  a  prominent  part  in 
all  the  leading  questions,  constitntional  or 
otherwise,  which  have  been  decided  since  he 
took  his  seat  upon  the  bench.  In  a  large  share 
of  the  cases  he  has  delivered  the  opinion  of  the 
Court,  in  others  he  gave  his  individual  opinion, 
coinciding  in  the  result  with  the  majority  of 
his  brethren,  and  in  some  he  dissented  from  the 
majority,  and  assigned  his  reasons  for  this  dis¬ 
sent. 

Almost  the  only  public  means  of  ascertain¬ 
ing  his  views  of  the  relations  of  the  Federal 
and  State  Governments  to  the  subject  of  slavery 
are  afforded  by  his  judicial  decisions ;  and 
necessarily  so,  for  during  the  angry  contro¬ 
versy,  which  found  its  pacification  in  the  Mis¬ 
souri  Compromise,  he  was  a  Judge  of  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  of  Ohio;  and  from  1829  to  the 
p-esent  time,  during  which  all  the  questions  re¬ 
lating  to  that  subject  which  have  disturbed  the 
country  since  the  adoption  of  that  Compromise 
have  arisen,  he  has  occupied  a  seat  on  the  bench 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  ; 
and  he  has,  therefore,  been  precluded,  by 
proper  considerations  of  delicacy,  from  par¬ 
ticipating  publicly,  or  actively  exerting  him¬ 
self  even  privately,  in  the  political  questions 
which  have  grown  out  of  those  relations. 
From  these  opinions,  and  from'  a  commu¬ 
nication  published  anonymously,  and  now 
reproduced  as  the  acknowledged  production 
of  Judge  McLean,  in  that  eminently  pru¬ 
dent  and  conservative  journal,  the  National  In¬ 
telligencer,  with  the  correspondence  to  which 
the  communication  has  given  rise  between  him 
and  Gen.  Cass,  the  views  of  the  Judge  on  this 
subject  may  be  taken  to  be  briefly  these :  that 
slavery  is  emphatically  the  creature,  and  sub¬ 
sists  only  by  virtue  of  the  positive  law  of  the 
place  where  it  exists,  and  derives  no  sanction 
from  the  law  of  nature,  to  which  it  is  repug¬ 
nant,  as  opposed  to  natural  right,  nor  from  the 
law  of  nations ;  that,  as  a  general  principle, 
the  rights  of  the  master,  thus  recognized  and 
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protected  only  by  the  positive  local  law,  abso¬ 
lutely  cease  and  the  slave  becomes  free  and 
cannot  be  reclaimed,  when,  by  whatever  means 
he  has  escaped,  or  shall  otherwise  be  beyond 
the  operation  of  that  law,  within  the  limits  of 
another  sovereignty  where  slavery  is  not  sanc¬ 
tioned  by  positive  law,  unless  there  be  a  treaty 
or  some  legislation  to  the  contrary  ;  that  this 
general  principle  applies  in  full  force  to  the 
several  States  aud  Territories  of  the  Union ;  that 
therefore  any  slave,  who,  otherwise  than  as  a 
fugitive  from  labor,  shall  go,  or  be  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  local  law  where  he  may  be  held 
as  a  slave,  into  a  State  where  slavery  is  not 
sanctioned,  becomes  ipso  facto  absolutely  free, 
unless  there  be  some  legislation  of  such  State 
which  brings  the  case  within  the  sole  exception 
to  this  general  principle ;  that  Congress  has 
no  power  to  institute  slavery  in  any  of  its  Terri¬ 
tories,  nor  to  delegate  that  power  to  any  Terri¬ 
torial  Government ;  that  no  Territorial  Govern¬ 
ment  nor  its  people  has,  or  can  have  that 
power  inherently  or  otherwise,  and  hence  that 
slavery  cannot  by  any  means  be  instituted,  or 
lawfully  go  or  lie  protected  in  any  of  the  Terri¬ 
tories  where  it  did  not  exist  at  the  time  of  ac¬ 
quisition  ;  and  in  that  case,  he  holds  that  Con¬ 
gress  may,  in  the  exercise  of  a  police  power, 
regulate  or  prohibit  it  in  its  discretion ;  that 
the  Ordinance  of  1787,  in  all  its  parts,  was  ol)- 
ligatory  at  the  time  of  its  adoption,  as  a  com¬ 
pact  between  the  States  which  were  parties  to 
it,  and,  as  such,  still  remains  obligatory,  and 
can  be  altered  only  by  the  consent  of  the  orig¬ 
inal  parties. 

In  the  application  of  these  principles.  Judge 
McLean  did  not  hesitate,  in  1845,  to  set  at 
liberty  several  persons  held  as  slaves,  who, 
having  been  brought  by  the  voluntary  act  of 
their  master  from  Kentucky  into  Illinois,  and 
afterwards  taken  back  into  Kentucky,  had  ac¬ 
tually  escaped  from  labor  in  Kentucky  where 
they  were  held  as  slaves,  and  made  their  way 
back  to  Illinois,  asserting  their  frecidom.  Sit¬ 
ting  at  the  Circuit,  where,  according  to  well 
established  law',  he  had  no  alternative  but  to 
adhere  to  the  adjudications  of  the  Supreme 
Court  at  bar,  he  has  assumed,  os  he  was  bound 
to  do,  that  the  Fugitive  Slave'  law  is  constitu¬ 
tional  in  those  particulars  which  have  been  so 
adjudicated,  so  far  as  they  have  arisen  before 
him.  conforming  in  these  particulars  to  the  act 
passed  during  the  administration,  and  which 
had  the  approval,  of  'Washington.  In  those  re¬ 
spects  in  which  it  has  not  been  so  adjudicated, 
no  question  has  arisen  before  him.  either  at  bar 
or  at  the  Circuit.  What  bis  opinion  is  in  re¬ 


gard  to  those  features  of  the  aet  which  are 
especially  obnoxious  in  the  Free  States,  or 
what  he  might  do  in  his  judicial  capacity 
at  the  bar  or  at  the  Circuit  in  regard  to 
them,  there  is  no  public  means  of  ascertain¬ 
ing,  nor  would  it  be  decorous  for  him  to 
declare,  in  advance  of  the  necessity  which 
may  demand,  and  can  alone  justify  the  decla¬ 
ration.  It  may  be  safely  affirmed,  however, 
that  in  these  respects  he  will  do  what  shall  Ap¬ 
pear  to  him  to  be  his  clear  constitutional  duty 
— no  more — no  less.  To  his  calm  and  consci¬ 
entious  consideration,  his  sense  of  justice  aud 
benevolence,  and,  above  all,  to  his  devotion  to 
the  constitution  and  to  human  rights,  may  be 
safely  intrusted  the  solution  of  these  delicate 
and  difficult  questions. 

That  he  was  in  favor  of  the  Missouri  Com¬ 
promise  at  the  time  of  its  adoption :  that  he 
was  decidedly  opposed  to  its  repeal  by  the 
Kansas-Nebraska  act ;  that  he  is  opposed 
to  the  extension  of  slavery  to  free  territory ; 
that  he  is  in  favor  of  prohibiting  it  by  every 
constitutional  means,  and  that  the  enforcement 
of  his  avowed  principles  on  the  subject  would 
effectually  prevent  the  introduction  of  any 
more  slave  States  into  the  Union,  are  facts 
of  which  there  is  no  room  for  doubt  or  dispute. 

Fortunate  indeed  would  it  be  for  the  peace 
and  prosperity  of  the  country,  the  perpetuity 
of  the  Union,  and  the  true  glory  of  this  great 
and  enlightened  American  Republic,  if  the 
policy  of  such  statesmen  as  Judge  McLean,  the 
policy  of  its  founders,  could  again  assert  its 
rightful  supremacy  in  the  administration  of 
our  public  concerns.  Then  might  be  realized 
those  groat  ends  which  Washington  declared 
should  be  the  objects  of  his  unceasing  vows ; 
that  Heaven  may  continue  to  us  the  choicest 
tokens  of  its  Iteneticence  ;  that  our  union  and 
brotherly  love  may  be  perpetual ;  that  our  free 
constitution  may  be  sacredly  maintained  ;  that 
its  administration  in  every  department  may 
be  stamped  with  wisdom  and  virtue ;  that,  in 
fine,  the  happiness  of  the  people  of  these  States, 
under  the  auspices  of  liberty,  may  be  made 
complete  by  so  careful  a  preservation,  and  so 
prudent  a  use  of  this  blessing,  ns  will  acquire 
to  them  the  glory  of  recommending  it  to  the 
applause,  the  affection,  and  the  adoption  of 
every  nation  which  is  yet  a  stranger  to  it. 

From  the  nature  of  the  duties  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  the  distinct  and  durable  manner  in 
which  the  acts  of  its  members  are  spread  out 
for  public  inspection  in  its  reports,  a  general 
and  fixed  public  judgment  will  be  formed  of 
the  ability  and  fitness  of  Judge  McLean  for  his 
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poiiitioa  on  the  bench,  which  no  effort,  friendly 
or  hostile,  can  materially  modify.  For  good  or 
for  ill,  he  has  erected  for  himself,  in  the  re¬ 
ports  of  his  judicial  decisions,  a  monument 
inscribed  with  undying  words ;  and  these  re¬ 
cords  may,  in  all  time  to  come,  be  trustfully 
resorted  to  as  the  measure  of  his  usefulness 
and  fidelity  in  this  elevated  and  responsible 
position.  But  few,  comparatively,  are  sub¬ 
jected  to  this  stern  ordeal.  Some  (though 
rare,  indeed,  are  they,)  who,  having  passed  it, 
will  continue,  through  all  time,  by  the  luster 
of  their  civic  achievements,  the  more'  honora¬ 
ble  of  all,  to  shed  a  clear  and  steady  light  upon 
the  pathway  of  truth  and  justice  throughout 
the  civilized  world.  A  Judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court  must  emphatically  be  the  artificer  of  his 
own  fume,  relying  wholly  upon  his  own  per¬ 
gonal  qualifications  for  his  duties,  and  the 
strength  of  his  purpose  to  exert  them  for  the 
public  welfare;  and  looking  for  no  aid  from 
those  adventitious  circumstances  which  so  often 
make  or  mar  the  reputation  of  the  etatemian 
and  the  soldier.  Judge  McLean  has  no  reason 
to  complain  that  these  are  the  conditions  of 
greatness  in  the  sphere  in  which  he  has  spent 
Uie  greater  part  of  his  active  public  life ;  for 
he  has  already  won  a  distinction  which  will 
endure  while  the  constitution  and  the  Union 
have  a  place  in  the  memories  of  men.  i 

As  evidences  of  the  high  esteem  in  which 
Judge  McLean  is  held  by  those  most  competent 
to  judge  of  his  moral  and  intellectual  excel¬ 
lencies,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  honorary  de¬ 
gree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  has  been  conferred 
upon  him  by  Harvard  University,  the  Wesleyan 
University,  and  other  institutions  of  learning 
in  the  United  States.  He  has  been  for  several 
years  the  President  of  the  American  Sunday 
School  Union,  the  seat  of  whose  operations  is 
at  Philadelphia,  and  for  a  long  time  a  com¬ 
municant  in  the  Methodist  Church ;  exemplify¬ 
ing  the  simplicity  of  his  character  and  the  true 
humility  of  a  Christian  by  submitting  himself 
to  the  duties  and  discipline  of  the  Church, 
and,  by  his  example  and  exhortations,  direct¬ 
ing  and  persnading  others,  less  favored  in  in¬ 
tellect  and  worldly  honors  than  himself,  in  the 
way  of  truth  and  righteousness. 

The  bereavement  of  Judg;e  McLean,  in  1840, 
by  the  toss  of  the  companion  of  his  youth  and 
the  mother  of  his  children — the  severest  afflic¬ 
tion  which  such  a  man  can  endnre-^has  been 
already  noticed.  She  had  lived  an  example  of 
the  beauty  of  virtue  in  life,  and  died  an  example 
of  the  triumphs  of  religion  in  death.  In  1843 
he  married  Mrs.  Sarah  Bella  Garrard,  daughter 
Vou  HI— 5. 


of  Israel  Ludlow,  Esq.,  one  of  the  founders  of 
Cincinnati,  a  lady  extensively  known  and  ad¬ 
mired  for  the  graces  of  her  person,  the  amiable 
charm  of  her  manners,  and  the  accomplish¬ 
ments  of  her  refined  and  cultivated  intellect. 

Judge  McLean  is  tall  and  commanding  in 
person,  of  imposing  mien  and  well  propor¬ 
tioned,  with  an  appearance  indicating  great 
physical  vigor  and  intellectual  energy,  now  un¬ 
impaired  and  promising  many  years  of  useful¬ 
ness,  His  general  habits  of  life  have  always 
been  simple,  abstemiously  temperate  and 
from  ostentation.  His  temper  is  highly  cheer- 
fiil,  his  manners  dignified,  ironk  and  pleasing, 
and  his  conversation  instructive  and  eloquent ; 
and  he  possesses,  in  a  rare  degree,  those 
qualities  and  that  happy  faculty  which  at  once 
inspire  the  confidence  and  respect,  and  win  the 
warm  attachment  of  all  who  come  within  his 
Inflbence,  and  especially  of  the  younger  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  bar,  toward  whom  he  has  always 
delighted 'to  extend  his  kindness  and  courtesy. 
Diligence,  justice  and  benevolence  have  g^uided 
him  in  his  entire  career  as  a  citizen,  a  lawyer, 
a  stsrtesman  and  a  judge. 

STEPHEN  A.  DOUGLAS. 

AilONa  the  younger  class  of  American  states¬ 
men,  none  have  become  more  rapidly  or  ex¬ 
tensively  known  than  the  subject  of  this  sketch. 
His  early  history,  his  struggles  for  fame  and  for¬ 
tune,  were,  in  the  main,  of  the  same  character 
as  those  experienced  by  the  majority  of  our 
self-educated  public  men.  Energy,  industry 
and  perseverance,  the  power  to  plan  and  the 
will  to  execute,  led  him  from  the  humble  arti¬ 
san’s  bench  to  the  chamber  of  the  Senate.  By 
a  large  portion  of  the  American  people  it  is 
claimed  that  the  acme  of  triumph  is  not  yet 
achieved ;  but,  that  their  favorite  shall  event¬ 
ually  reach  the  highest  aims  of  his  earthly 
ambition.  He  first  rose  to  general  notice  in 
1843,  by  a  speech  he  delivered  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  the  bill  to  restore  the  fine 
inflicted  upon  General  Jackson,  by  Judge  Hall, 
for  declaring  martial  law,  and  taking  such 
other  steps  as  he  considered  necessary  for  the 
defense  of  New  Orleans  during  the  last  war 
with  Great  Britain.  It  was  just  after  this 
speech  that  he  (Douglas)  first  obtained  the 
sobriquet  of  “  the  little  giant”  Of  course  the 
Old  Hero  was  much  pleased  with  the  defense 
of  his  character  and  measures  ;  both  of  which 
had  been  so  ably  vindicated  by  this  little 
Western  lawyer,  and  the  latter  almost  immedi¬ 
ately  became  one  of  the  idols  of  the  Democratic 
party. 
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proposing  to  become  a  cabinet-maker.  He  re¬ 
mained  there  for  several  months,  when  he  re¬ 
turned  to  Brandon,  his  native  town,  where  he 
worked  for  a  year  at  the  same  trade,  when  the 
state  of  his  health  compelled  him  to  leave  it. 
He  then  entered  the  Academy  at  Brandon,  and 
pursued  his  studies  with  diligence. 

His  sister  having  wedded  a  Mr.  Granger, 
from  the  State  of  New  York,  and  his  mother 
soon  after  marrying  the  father  of  Mr.  Granger, 
the  family  removed  to  that  State.  Stephen 
was  then  sent  to  the  academy  at  Canandaigua, 
at  the  same  time  devoting  what  time  he  could 
to  the  study  of  the  law,  in  the  office  of  Messrs. 
Hubble  in  Canandaigua,  where  he  remained 
until  after  he  had  completed  his  nineteenth 
year.  In  1833  he  removed  to  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
where  he  entered  the  office  of  the  Hon.  S.  I.  An¬ 
drews,  who  then  represented  that  district  in 
Congress.  Stephen  eventually  found  that  his 
close  application  to  study  was  ruining  his 


Stephen  Arnou)  Docoias  was  bom  at  Bran¬ 
don,  Rutland  County,  in  the  State  of  Vermont, 
on  the  23d  of  April,  1813;  therefore  at  the 
present  time  he  is  in  the  44th  year  of  his  age. 
He  was  left  an  orphan  when  not  three  months 
old ;  his  father,  Dr.  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  a  re¬ 
spectable  physician  of  that  town,  dying  of  apo¬ 
plexy,  on  the  Ist  of  July;,  1813,  and  leaving 
two  children,  one  a  daughter  of  twenty  months, 
and  the  other  the  author  of  the  famous  Nebras¬ 
ka  bill.  After  the  death  of  her  husband,  the 
widow  and  her  children  went  to  reside  with  her 
brother,  a  bachelor,  who  was  a  farmer  in  good 
circumstances  He,  however,  marrying  some¬ 
time  afterward,  destroyed  whatever  expecta¬ 
tions  the  mother  may  have  entertained,  from 
that  source,  for  her  children.  At  the  age  of 
fifteen,  when  the  nephew  wished  to  enter  col¬ 
lege,  he  found  that  his  uncle  would  not  aid 
him.  He  therefore  entered  the  cabinet  shop  of 
Hr.  Nahnm  Parker,  at  Middlebury,  Vermont, 
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health,  and  he  was  induced  to  abandon  bis  origi¬ 
nal  intention  of  settling  in  Cleveland.  He  left 
it  and  went  westward,  to  Jacksonville,  Illi¬ 
nois,  which  place  he  reached  in  an  extremely 
destitute  condition  ;  but  ho  was  energetic,  ih- 
dustrious,  and  ready  to  resort  to  any  mhans  to 
earn  an  honest  livelihood.  A  youth  of  twenty 
years  of  age,  in  a  strange  land,  fifteen  hundred 
miles  from  home,  in  feeble  health, .  without 
friends,  and  with  but  thirty-seven  and-a-half 
cents  in  the  world,  he  left  Jacksonville  on  foot 
in  search  of  employment  as  a  school  teacher. 
On  the  second  day  after  his  departure,  and 
while  in  Winchester,  sixteen  miles  from  Jack¬ 
sonville,  he  was  attracted  by  a  crowd  of  people 
collected  together,  and  on  mingling  with  them 
he  iearned  that  they  had  assembled  to  attend 
an  administrator's  sale  of  the  effects  of  a  mer¬ 
chant  recently  deceased ;  but  that  the  sale  was 
delayed  for  want  of  a  clerk.  Douglas  at  once 
applied  for  and  procured  the  berth,  and  for  the 
two  days’  services  received  six  dollars,  and 
with  that  amount  commenced  the  world.  Hav¬ 
ing  given  satisfaction  to  bis  employer,  he  had 
no  diflicnlty  in  procuring  a  situation  as  a 
teacher,  and  on  the  first  Monday  of  December, 
1833,  Stephen  A.  Douglas  was  the  humble  vil¬ 
lage  schoolmaster  of  the  town  of  Winchester, 
Illinois.  Even  at  this  late  day  “the  Little 
Giant  ”  takes  pieasure  in  relating  his  success 
as  a  teacher.  Like  the  miilionaire  who  was  in¬ 
formed  by  an  old  acquaintance  that  he  “re¬ 
membered  the  time  when  he  made  his  living  by 
sawing  wood.”  “Well,”  was  the  prompt  re¬ 
joinder,  “  didn’t  I  do  it  well !”  So  with  the 
Senator.  He  believes  he  was  successful  in 
“  teaching  the  young  idea  how  to  shoot,”  and 
now  he  would  endeavor  to  instruct  the  more 
mature  in  thought.  He  devoted  the  time  un¬ 
occupied  by  his  regular  duties  to  the  study  of 
the  law,  from  books  that  were  kindly  loaned  by 
a  member  of  the  bar  at  Jacksonville,  and  ere 
long  he  commenced  the  preliminaries  of  his 
profession  by  attending  to  cases  before  the  Jus¬ 
tice  of  the  Peace.  The  proceeds  of  his  school 
enabled  him,  in  the  month  of  March,  1834,  to 
commence  the  practice  of  the  law  in  the  higher 
Courts,  he  having  previously  obtained  a  license 
of  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court ;  and  he 
procured  an  office  in  Jacksonville  and  “  stuck 
out  his  shingle,”  and  almost  at  once  commenced 
a  successful  and  lucrative  practice.  It  will  be 
borne  in  mind  that  he  was  at  this  time  scarcely 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  that  he  had  ar¬ 
rived  in  that  section  of  the  country,  only  a  few 
months  before,  a  stranger,  penniless  and  desti¬ 
tute.  Certainly  bis  most  inveterate  enemy 


cannot  deny  him  the  great  credit  he  so  justly 
deserves  for  his  early  industry  and  triumph. 

At  the  time  Mr.  Douglas  settled  in  Jackson¬ 
ville,  as  at  present,  political  excitement  ran 
high  in  all  parts  of  the  Union,  and  more  es¬ 
pecially  in  the  West.  Now  it  is  the  vexed 
Kansas-Ncbraska  bill ;  then  it  was  the  removal 
of  the  Government  deposits  from  the  Bank  of 
the  United  States.  Gen.  Jackson  had,  a  few 
months  before,  performed  the  latter  feat,  and 
many  of  his  friends  deserted  his  support  in 
consequence,  and  among  them  were  many  of 
the  prominent  politicians  of  the  country.  A 
meeting  having  been  called  by  the  Democrats 
of  Jacksonville  friendly  to  the  course  of  Gen. 
Jackson,  the  prominent  Democrats  opposed  to 
his  action  in  the  matter  claimed  a  right  to  be 
present  and  discuss  the  Bank  question.  The 
latter  were  admitted,  and  made  speeches  in 
support  of  their  views.  Douglas  was  present, 
and  was  called  upon  to  reply,  and  then  and 
there  made  his  first  political  speech  ;  it  was  in 
favor  of  Andrew  Jackson,  and  against  the 
United  States  Bank.  At  the  same  time  he  gave 
evidence  that  he  was  a  capital  “  stump  orator,’* 
an  accomplishment  that  has  always  proved  the 
most  valuable  capital  that  can  be  presented  in 
a  Western  market. 

The  first  public  office  filled  by  Mr.  Douglas 
was  that  of  State’s  Attorney  for  Morgan  and 
several  adjacent  counties  that  composed  the 
circuit.  He  was  elected  by  the  Legislature  of 
1834-35,  over  the  gallant  and  much  lamented 
Col.  John  J.  Hardin,  who.  it  will  be  remem¬ 
bered,  fell,  while  gloriously  charging  his  coun¬ 
try’s  foes,  on  the  bloody  field  of  Buena  Vista. 
In  1836  Mr.  Douglas  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  Legislature  of  Illinois  from  Morgan  County. 
He  was  the  youngest  member  of  the  House,  be¬ 
ing  at  the  time  little  over  twenty-three  years 
old.  Two  years  previous  the  Legislature  had 
chartered  the  State  Bank,  and  had  prolonged 
the  charter  of  the  Bank  of  Illinois  at  Sbawnee- 
town. 

The  wild  mania  of  speculation  and  over- 
banking  had,  even  then,  extended  to  Illinois, 
and  the  proposition  was  made  by  those  who 
managed  and  controlled  the  banks  to  unite 
with  the  State,  to  increase  their  capital  stock, 
and  multiply  the  number  of  their  branches. 
This  proposition  to  combine  “  Bank  and  State” 
was  promptly  and  energetically  opposed  by 
5Ir.  Douglas ;  he  was,  however,  defeated,  and 
the  banks  became  the  fiscal  agents  of  tbe  State 
for  the  collecting,  safe  keeping  and  disburse¬ 
ment  of  its  revenues.  As  had  been  predicted, 
in  three  months  after  these  operations  had 
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commenced  the  banks  tailed  ;  their  paper  de¬ 
preciated  from  fifty  to  seventy-five  cents  on 
the  dollar.  Bankruptcy  and  ruin  followed  in 
their  train.  The  evils  occasioned  by  the  com¬ 
pact  will  long  be  remembered  in  Illinois.  Even 
at  this  late  day  many  a  then  well-to-do  farmer 
who  placed  confidence  in  the  bank  managers, 
and  sought  to  make  immense  fortunes  by  mort¬ 
gaging  their  farms  to  speculate  in  bank  stocks, 
have  scarcely  recovered  from  the  shock  experi¬ 
enced  nearly  twenty  years  ago. 

Shortly  after  the  adjournment  of  the  Legis¬ 
lature  of  1836-37  Mr.  Douglas  was  appointed, 
by  President  Van  Buren,  Register  of  the  Land 
Office  at  Springfield,  the  seat  of  Government 
of  the  State  of  Illinois,  which  office  be  held 
until  nominated  as  a  candidate  for  Congress  in 
the  Spring  of  1838.  The  general  suspension 
of  specie  payments  by  banking  corporations, 
and  the  great  financial  panic  of  1837,  will  be 
readily  called  to  mind  by  most  of  the  older 
eitizens.  In  September  of  that  year  the  Presi¬ 
dent  convened  an  extra  session  of  Congress, 
and  at  its  commencement  proposed  his  Inde 
peendnl  Treatury  scheme.  This  was  a  most 
exciting  period  in  the  financial  history  of  our 
country.  The  Bank  question  had  rent  the 
Democratic  party  to  almost  the  same  extent 
that  the  slavery  question  has  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  day.  Of  the  three  National  Represen¬ 
tatives  fi:om  Illinois  not  one  supported  Mr. 
Van  Buren’s  proposition.  Col.  W.  L.  May  at 
that  time  represented  the  Springfield  District, 
which  now  eipbraces  from  one-half  to  two- 
thirds  of  the  population  of  the  State.  A 
large  portion  of  bis  constituency  refused  to 
sustain  him  for  reelection  after  his  vote  upon 
this  bill,  and  nominated  Mr.  Douglas  as  bis 
successor.  A  mtyority  of  the  Democrats  of 
that  district  were  more  favorable  to  their  new 
leader  from  his  avowed  preference  for  a  divorce 
of  Bank  and  State,  and  felt  he  was  more  pecu¬ 
liarly  fitted  to  argue  that  measure  before  the 
people  and  in  the  National  Council.  The  Hon. 
John  T.  Stewart,  distinguished  for  bis  popular 
talent,  was  the  candidate  of  the  opposite  party. 
The  contest  continued  from  early  Spring  until 
August,  and  was  one  of  the  most  laborious  and 
exciting  character  that  was  ever  conducted 
in  that  State,  and  the  vote  was  so  close 
that  it  was  not  known  for  a  long  time 
which  was  elected.  Although  Mr.  Stewart  re¬ 
ceived  the  certificate  of  election,  it  has  always 
been  claimed  by  the  Democrats  that  Mr. 
Douglas  was  entitled  to  it ;  as  usual  a  number 
of  votes  were  thrown  out  on  account  of  in¬ 
formality  and  misspelling  of  the  names  ;  prob¬ 


ably,  as  this  was  done  without  regard  to  per¬ 
son,  neither  candidate  received  preferences 
from  it.  In  1840  the  district  gave  General 
Harrison  a  majority  of  3,700,  since  which  the 
friends  of  Mr.  Douglas  have  claimed  that  it 
was  at  least  a  drawn  battle  between  him  and 
Mr.  Stewart. 

After  this  defeat  Mr.  Douglas  continued  the 
practice  of  the  law  at  Springfield  until  the 
opening  of  the  Presidential  campaign  of  1840, 
when  he,  for  seven  months,  canvassed  the  State 
for  Van  Buren  and  Johnson.  Illinois  was  one 
of  the  seven  States  that  cast  her  electoral- vote 
for  the  Democratic  candidates ;  and  it  has  been 
ever  claimed  that  Mr.  Douglas  was  one  of  the 
principal  auxilliaries  in  bringing  about  this 
result  At  the  session  of  the  Legislature  in 
1840-41  he  was  appointed,  by  the  Governor, 
Secretary  of  State,  and  before  the  adjournment 
he  was  elected  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  of  the  State.  He  is  said  to  have 
discharged  the  duties  of  this  office  with  distin¬ 
guished  ability  until  the  Summer  of  1843, 
when  he  was  nominated  as  a  candidate  for 
Congress  from  the  Quincy  District  In  this 
contest  his  party  was  successful.  Judge  Doug¬ 
las  was  elected  by  a  handsome  majority,  and 
took  his  seat  as  a  member  of  the  Twenty-eighth 
Congress  on  the  first  Monday  of  December, 
1843,  just  ten  years  after  he  commenced  school 
teaching  in  Winchester. 

During  the  Summer  of  1844,  Judge  Douglas 
was  a  second  time  elected  to  Congress,  and  his 
majority  was  increased  from  four  hundred  and 
and  fifty  to  nineteen  hundred  ;  and  in  his  third 
election,  which  occured  in  1846,  it  was  still 
further  augmented  to  twenty-nine  hundred. 
Before  taking  his  seat  for  the  third  term  of  his 
election  as  a  Representative,  a  vacancy  oc¬ 
curred  in  the  Senate,  by  the  expiration  of  the 
term  of  General  Semple,  and  Judge  Douglas, 
with  great  unanimity  on  the  part  of  the  Demo¬ 
crats  of  bis  State,  was  elected  to  that  distin¬ 
guished  body,  where  he  first  took  his  seat  od 
the  4th  of  March,  1847.  He  has  since  been  re¬ 
elected,  his  present  term  expiring  March  3, 
1869. 

A  year  or  two  ago,  previous  to  the  passage 
of  his  Kansas-Nebraska  bill.  Judge  Douglas  was 
one  of  the  most  prominent  and  popular  men  in 
the  Democratic  party,  and  had  he  remained  true 
to  the  pure  and  fundamental  principles  of 
democracy  he  could  hardly  have  failed  to  re¬ 
ceive,  at  some  time,  the  highest  honors  of  his 
country.  But  in  the  conception  and  passage 
of  that  fatal  bill,  his  “  vaulting  ambition  ” 
o'erleapt  itself,  and  he  has  fallen  very  much 
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from  the  high  poaitiou  he  had  attained  in  the 
ratimation  of  a  large  portion  of  his  country¬ 
men.  Thousands — many  thousands  of  his  party, 
who  two  years  ago  would  have  labored  ear¬ 
nestly  for  his  elevation  to  the  Presidency,  and 
rejoiced  at  his  success,  now  have  their  faces  set 
against  him  like  a  flint,  and  would  oppose  him 
to  the  bitter  end.  They  have  lost  their  faith 
in  his  honest  patriotism,  and  have  come  to 
regard  him  as  an  unscrupulous  politician,  who 
would  not  hesitate  to  sacrifice  the  peace  and 
welfare  of  his  country  in  the  hope  of  promoting 
his  own  personal  aggrandizement.  Else,  they 
say,  why  did  he  have  the  folly  and  madness  to 
break  up  that  time-honored  Missouri  Compro¬ 
mise,  which  had  given  quiet  and  peace  to  the 
country  for  thirty  years?  Why  did  he  violate 
the  most  cherished  feelings  and  principles  of 
the  land  of  his  Northern  birth,  in  the  vain  hope 
of  reaping  to  himself  a  wide  harvest  of  South¬ 
ern  popularity  ?  Why  did  he  open  wide  again 
the  flood-gates  of  passion  and  sectional  conten¬ 
tion  between  the  North  and  South  ?  Why  did 
he  light  the  match  that  has  set  the  whole  coun¬ 
try  in  a  blaze,  inaugnrating  the  reign  of  vio¬ 
lence,  clnb-law,  and  civil  war  ?  Such  are  the 
interrogations  of  thousands  of  his  former 
friends,  and  the  knowing  ones  shake  their 
heads  and  say,  he  threw  a  sop  to  the  political 
Cerberus  of  the  South  ;  but  it  was  a  vain  offer¬ 
ing,  and  will  not  win  the  favor  of  the  many- 
beaded  monster  sufficiently  to  secure  him  a 
safe  passage  through  the  portal  he  so  much 
desires  to  enter.  The  only  probable  result 
now  is,  that  instead  of  gaining  the  South  he 
has  lost  the  North  ;  for  undoubtedly  a  large 
portion  of  the  wisest  and  best  minds  at  the 
South  are  now  well  satisfied  that  the  repeal  of 
the  Missouri  Compromise  was  the  heaviest  blow 
that  has  ever  been  struck  at  their  “peculiar 
institution,”  and,  therefore,  wish,  with  all  their 
hearts,  that  the  “  Little  Giant’s  ”  cake  was 
dough  again. 
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Staten  Island  was  occupied  as  a  British 
poet  during  the  greater  portion  of  the  war  for 
independence,  and  was  an  important  position, 
as  it  afforded  an  easy  access  to  the  Jersey 
shores,  whence  foraging  parties  could  draw 
supplies  of  provisions  for  the  army,  and  fnr- 
nished  a  safe  retreat  for  those  foraging  parties 
when  pursued  by  the  American  militia.  Toward 
the  close  of  the  war,  several  circumstances 
combined  to  cause  a  scarcity  of  provisions  in 
the  British  camp,  among  which  the  activity  of 


various  hands  of  militiamen  in  cutting  off  all 
parties  of  the  enemy,  unless  they  were  in  great 
force,  was  not  the  least  in  importance.  Every 
means  was  adopted  to  overcome  this  difficulty, 
and  an  appeal  to  the  cupidity  of  the  inhabitants 
was  made  by  the  commanding  officer  on  the 
island,  in  which  he  stated  that  all  persons, 
whatever  their  principles,  who  would  bring 
provisions  to  the  camp,  should  have  permission 
to  sell  them,  be  paid  the  highest  price,  and 
should  be  allowed  to  return  unmolested.  Such 
a  proclamation  was  well  calculated  to  effect 
the  object ;  for  it  is  well  known  that  Congress 
could  not  pay  for  supplies  to  their  armies,  ex¬ 
cept  in  depreciated  Continental  money,  and  as 
there  was  no  other  market  for  them,  the  farm¬ 
ers  had  but  one  alternative — either  to  sell  them 
fur  British  gold,  or  for  the  almost  worthless  pa¬ 
per  money  of  Congress.  It  is  not  surprising, 
therefore,  that  many  whose  patriotism  was  not 
doubted  chose  the  former,  and,  whenever  op¬ 
portunity  offered,  slipped  over  to  the  Staten 
Island  shore  with  their  produce,  for  which  they 
received  a  fair  price  in  the  hard  coin  of  King 
George. 

Among  those  who  were  deluded  to  this 
course  was  a  man  by  the  name  of  Stephen  Ball, 
who,  having  four  quarters  of  beef  to  dispose  of. 
thought  it  better  to  get  its  equivalent  in  gold 
than  in  paper  money.  In  pursuance  of  his  ob¬ 
ject,  be  placed  bis  beef  on  board  of  a  boat,  and 
carefully  covering  it  from  observation,  so  that 
his  intent  might  not  be  suspected  in  case  he 
should  meet  any  one  who  knew  him,  he  put  off 
one  night,  and  rowed  through  Newark  Bay  to 
“  the  Kills,”  which  he  crossed,  and  landed  on 
Staten  Island  early  in  the  morning  of  Feb.  15, 
1781.  He  found  no  difficulty  in  disposing  of 
bis  beef ;  but  for  fear  that  he  might  be  observed 
in  leaving  the  island,  and  his  object  suspected 
by  some  of  his  friends,  he  determined  to  re¬ 
main  until  the  shades  of  night  should  screen 
his  retreat,  as  it  had  his  approach.  Fatal  de¬ 
termination  !  The  delay  cost  him  his  life.  It 
so  happened  that  while  wandering  about  on  the 
island  be  was  met  by  a  man  named  Cornelius 
Hetfield,  one  of  those  cold-blooded  villains 
who  have  no  regard  for  any  of  those  principles 
which  govern  even  the  most  barbarous  warfare, 
but  fought  for  plunder,  and  was  governed  only 
by  the  bloody  instincts  of  his  brutal  nature. 
This  man  had  command  of  a  party  of  six  rene¬ 
gades  of  a  similar  stamp,  whose  names  were 
Job  Hetfield,  James  Hetfield,  Sen.,  James  Het- 
fleld,  Jr.,  Elias  Man,  Samuel  Man,  and  Job 
Smith.  All  of  these  were  former  residents  of 
Elizabethtown,  except  Smith,  who  was  from 
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Bergen.  The  leader,  Cornelius  Hecfield,  recog¬ 
nized  Ball,  and,  knowing  his  rebel  proclivities, 
arrested  him  under  pretence  of  his  being  a  spy, 
notwithstanding  his  asseverations  that  his  ob¬ 
ject  was  a  peaceful  one.  They  stripped  and 
searched  him ;  and  finding  the  money  which  he 
had  received  for  his  beef  upon  him,  they  quick¬ 
ly  relieved  him  of  it,  and  appropriated  it 
among  themselves,  and  then  carried  their  pris¬ 
oner  before  Gen.  Patterson  for  trial  as  a  spy. 
This  officer  explained  to  them  the  object  of 
Ball’s  visit  to  the  camp,  and  directed  them  to 
let  him  go.  This  did  not  suit  their  purposes, 
as  in  that  case  they  would  have  to  restore  him 


his  money ;  and  they  made  another  eflbrt  to  rid 
themselves  of  this  incumbrance  by  taking  him 
to  Gen.  Skinner,  who  refused  to  try  him  by 
court-martial,  and  pretended  to  shudder  at  the 
idea  of  trying  and  executing  a  man  who  had 
brought  them  provisions.  Foiled  in  this  at¬ 
tempt,  the  determined  refugees  made  up  their 
minds  to  try  him  themselves,  and  a  mock  court- 
martial  was  instituted  on  the  spot.  The  verdict 
may  readily  he  imagined,  and  the  sentence  wa.s 
that  be  should  be  “  bung  by  the  neck  until  he 
be  dead !”  In  vain  he  pleaded  the  proclama¬ 
tion  inviting  visits  such  as  his;  in  vaiu  he 
begged  that  his  case  might  be  beard  by  the 
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proper  authorities ;  his  judges  were  iuoxorabic, 
and  he  was  told  that  he  must  prepare  to  die. 
They  well  knew  that  the  course  they  were 
about  to  pursue  would  not  be  sanctioned  by 
the  British  commandant,  and,  to  screen  them¬ 
selves  from  observation,  they  determined  to 
take  their  prisoner  to  the  opposite  shore,  where 
there  could  be  none  to  interfere  in  their  hell¬ 
ish  object,  and  where  they  would  be  undis¬ 
turbed  in  its  consummation.  For  this  purpose 
they  placed  him  on  board  of  his  own  boat,  and 
rowed  across  to  the  old  Tide-Mill,  on  Bergen 
Point.  They  found  a  small  persimmon  tree 
near  the  beach,  which  answered  for  a  gibbet, 
and  beneath  its  branches  they  all  gathered  with 
their  prisoner,  except  one,  who  was  left  in 
charge  of  the  boat.  The  unfortunate  man 
looked  in  vain  in  the  countenances  of  bis  exe¬ 
cutioners  for  the  smallest  sign  of  commisera¬ 
tion  ;  but  over  the  faces  of  all  was  spread  an 
expression  of  hatred,  or  of  perfect  indifference 
to  his  fate.  Finding  that  they  were  lient  on 
putting  him  to  death,  and  that  there  was  no 
hope  of  their  relenting  in  their  deadly  purpose, 
he  bogged  to  be  allowed  time  to  prepare  him¬ 
self  for  the  great  change  from  life  to  eternity. 
But  even  this  boon  was  denied  him  by  his  cap- 
tors,  who  told  him,  with  an  oath,  that  he  had  but 
ten  minutes  to  live.  Ue  was  also  told  that  if 
he  wanted  any  one  to  pray  for  him,  one  of  their 
number  would  officiate  ;  and  one  of  the  impious 
wretches  ventured  to  commence  a  prayer.  The 
words  choked  his  utterance,  however,  and  he 
was  obliged  to  give  over  the  attempt,  amid  the 
brutal  cheers  and  coarse  laughter  of  his  asso¬ 
ciates.  A  barrel  was  procured,  and,  at  the  ex¬ 
piration  of  the  allotted  time,  the  wretches,  in 
whose  hearts  beat  no  responsive  feeling  of  pity 
for  their  unfortunate  victim,  ordered  him  to 
mount  thereupon.  Even  after  he  bad  done  so, 
and  one  of  their  number  had  tied  the  hangman’s 
knot  under  his  ear,  after  throwing  the  other 
end  of  the  rope  over  a  limb  of  the  tree,  he  en¬ 
tertained  the  hope  that  the  Tories  only  in¬ 
tended  to  frighten  him,  for  he  could  not  enter¬ 
tain  the  thought  that  they  would  murder  him 
so  coolly  and  deliberately ;  but  he  was  doomed 
to  be  mistaken.  Just  before  he  swung  off, 
James  Iletfleld  stepped  forward,  and  drawing  his 
knife  from  his  belt,  placed  it  in  the  hand  of  the 
prisoner,  declaring,  with  an  oath,  that  he  should 
not  go  into  the  other  world  unarmed.  The 
signal  was  now  given,  and  while  those  whoheld 
the  rope  pulled  the  prisoner  off  bis  feet,  the 
barrel  was  kicked  away  from  under  them — and 
Stephen  Ball  was  launched  into  eternity. 

After  he  had  hung  until  they  were  satisfied 


that  he  was  dead,  the  rope  was  cut,  aud  the 
body  fell  into  a  shallow  grave  which  they  had 
dug  at  the  foot  of  the  tree.  They  then  leaped 
into  their  boat,  aud  returned  to  the  opposite 
shore.  A  day  or  two  afb-rward,  the  father  of 
the  unfortunate  man,  hearing  of  the  tragical 
death  of  his  son,  obtained  a  flag  for  the  purpose 
of  bringing  off  his  corpse ;  but  this  privilege 
was  denied  him,  and  it  was  not  until  after  the 
war  that  his  body  was  disinterred  and  placed  in 
the  burying-ground  at  Newark.  When  the 
British  evacuated  the  island,  upon  the  declara¬ 
tion  of  peace,  most  of  the  ruffians  engaged  in  this 
diabolical  act  fled  to  Nova  Scotia.  Cornelias 
Hetfleld  returned  to  New  Jersey  in  1807,  and 
was  arrested  for  the  crime.  He  was  discharged 
by  the  Judge,  (Pennington.)  however,  on  the 
ground  that  the  treaty  of  peace  precluded  the 
punishment  of  such  acts. 


SWEATLAND’S  ADVENTURE  ON  LAKE  ERIE. 

It  was  a  beautiful  morning  in  September, 
1817,  and  Solomon  Sweatland,  of  Conneaut,  on 
the  Ohio  shore  of  Lake  Erie,  had  risen  at  the 
earliest  dawn  to  enjoy  his  favorite  amusement 
of  hunting  deer.  This  exciting  sport  he  had 
been  accustomed  to  follow  in  connection  with  a 
friend  and  neighbor,  who,  by  the  aid  of  dogs, 
would  drive  the  deer  into  the  lake,  where 
Sweatland  would  pursue  them  in  his  canoe  and 
shoot  them  without  difficulty.  On  the  present 
occasion  he  had  left  his  cabin  without  his  coat 
or  waistcoat,  to  listen  for  the  baying  of  the 
dogs  as  they  drove  the  deer.  The  welcome 
sound  soon  greeted  his  ears,  and  he  was  sur¬ 
prised  to  find  that  a  noble  buck  had  already 
taken  the  water,  and  was  some  little  distance 
out  in  the  lake.  In  the  enthusiasm  of  the  mo¬ 
ment  he  threw  his  hat  upon  the  beach,  jumped 
into  his  canoe,  and  put  off  after  the  animal, 
with  every  nerve  thrilling  with  intense  interest 
in  the  pursuit  The  wind,  which  had  been 
blowing  steadily  from  the  south  during  the 
night,  had  now  increased  to  a  gale,  but  he  was 
too  intent  upon  securing  the  valuable  prize 
which  was  breasting  the  waves  in  advance  to 
heed  the  dictates  of  prudence.  The  race  ju-om- 
ised  to  be  a  long  one,  for  the  deer  was  a  pow- 
I  erful  animal,  and  was  not  to  be  easily  beaten 
by  a  log  canoe  and  a  single  paddle.  A  consid¬ 
erable  distance  from  the  land  had  been  attained, 
and  the  canoe  had  already  shipped  a  heavy 
sea  before  he  overtook  the  deer,  who  turned 
and  made  for  the  shore.  Upon  tacking  to  pur¬ 
sue  him,  Sweatland  was  at  once  apprized  of  his 
dtmger  by  the  fact  that,  with  his  utmost  eie^ 
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tiona,  he  not  only  made  no  progress  in  the  de-  bcrt,  Cousins,  and  Bclden — took  a  light  boat 
sired  direction,  but,  on  the  contrary,  was  drift-  and  started  in  search  of  the  wanderer.  They 
ing  farther  out  to  sea.  He  had  been  observed  met  the  deer  returning,  but  could  see  nothing 
in  his  outward  progress  by  his  neighbor,  as  of  their  neighbor  and  friend.  They  made 
well  as  by  his  own  family,  and  as  he  disap-  stretches  off  shore  in  the  probable  range  of  the 
peored  ih)m  right,  considerable  apprehension  fugitive,  until  they  reached  a  distance  of  five 
was  felt  tor  his  safety.  The  alarm  was  soon  or  six  miles  from  land,  when,  meeting  with  a 
given  in  the  neighborhood,  and  it  was  decided  heavy  sea  in  which  they  deemed  it  impossible 
by  those  competent  to  judge  that  his  return  for  a  canoe  to  live,  and  seeing  no  signs  of  it  on 
would  be  impossible,  and,  unless  help  could  be  the  vast  expanse  of  waters,  they  reluctantly, 
afforded  him  he  was  doomed  to  perish  at  sea.  and  not  without  difficulty  and  danger,  returned 
Actuated  by  those  generous  impulses  which  to  shore,  and  Swcatland  was  given  up  as  lost, 
often  induce  men  to  risk  their  own  lives  to  save  Meantime  the  object  of  their  search  was  labor- 
those  of  others,  three  neighbors — Messrs.  Gil-  ing  at  his  paddle,  in  the  vain  hope  that  the 
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wind  would  abate,  or  that  aid  might  reach  him 
from  the  shore.  One  or  two  schooners  were  in 
sight  in  the  course  of  the  day,  but  notwith¬ 
standing  he  made  every  effort  to  attract  the 
attention  o.''  their  crews,  he  failed  to  do  so.  For 
a  long  time  the  shore  continued  in  sight,  and 
as  he  traced  its  dim  and  fast-receding  outline, 
and  recognized  the  spot  where  stood  his  cabin, 
within  whose  precincts  were  the  cherished  ob¬ 
jects  of  his  affections,  now  doubly  dear  from 
the  prospect  of  losing  them  forever,  he  felt  that 
the  last  tie  which  united  him  in  companionship 
with  his  fellow  men  was  about  to  bo  dissolved, 
and  the  world,  with  all  its  busy  interests,  for¬ 
ever  hidden  from  his  sight.  Fortunately  he 
possessed  a  cool  head  and  a  stout  heart,  which, 
united  to  a  considerable  share  of  physical 
strength  and  power  of  endurance,  eminently 
fitted  him  for  any  emergency.  Ho  was  a  good 
sailor,  and  his  experience  taught  him  that 
“  while  there  was  life  there  was  hope.”  That 
experience  taught  him  also,  as  the  outline  of 
the  far-off  shore  disappeared  iVom  his  sight, 
that  his  only  expedient  was  to  endeavor  to 
reach  the  Canada  shore,  a  distance  of  fifty 
miles.  It  was  now  blowing  a  gale,  and  the  sea 
was  evidently  increasing,  so  that  it  required 
the  most  incredible  exertion  on  his  part  to 
trim  his  uncouth  vessel  to  the  waves.  He  was 
obliged  to  stand  erect,  and  move  cautiously  from 
one  end  to  the  other,  well  aware  that  one  lost 
stroke  of  the  paddle,  or  a  tottering  movement, 
would  bring  his  voyage  to  a  sudden  termina¬ 
tion.  Much  of  his  attention  was  likewise  re¬ 
quired  in  bailing  out  the  canoe,  which  he  man¬ 
aged  to  do  with  one  of  his  shoes,  a  substantial 
pair  of  stoggies.  Hitherto  be  had  been  blessed 
with  the  light  of  day,  but  to  add  to  his  distress, 
night  was  fast  approaching,  when  he  could  only 
depend  upon  a  kind  Providence  to  guide  him 
over  the  dark  waste  of  waters.  The  sky,  too, 
began  to  be  overcast,  and  an  occasional  star 
which  glistened  through  the  haze  was  all  the 
light  afibided  him  through  that  long  and  fear¬ 
ful  night.  Wet  to  the  skin  by  the  constant 
dashing  spray  ;  part  of  the  time  in  water  half 
way  up  to  his  knees ;  so  cold  that  his  blood 
seemed  chilled  in  his  veins,  and  almost  fam¬ 
ished  with  hunger,  he  felt  that  death  was  prefer¬ 
able  to  such  long-continued  suffering,  and 
nothing  but  the  thought  of  his  family  sustained 
him  in  his  exertions  to  keep  his  boat  trimmed 
and  beaded  for  the  land.  When  morning 
dawned  the  outline  of  the  Canada  shore  greeted 
his  eyes,  and  he  found  he  had  made  land  in  the 
vicinity  of  Long  Point.  Here  he  met  with  an¬ 
other  difficulty,  in  an  adverse  wind  and  heavy 


breakers,  but  the  same  hand  which  bad  sus¬ 
tained  him  thus  far  guided  him  in  this  emerg¬ 
ency,  and  after  thirty  hours  of  unremitting  and 
incredible  exertions,  he  succeeded  in  landing 
in  safety.  What  his  emotions  were  on  again 
treading  the  “  green  and  solid  earth,”  we  shall 
not  attempt  to  inquire ;  but  his  trials  were  not 
yet  ended.  He  found  himself,  faint  with  hun¬ 
ger,  and  exhausted  with  fatigue,  at  the  distance 
of  forty  miles  from  any  human  habitation, 
while  the  country  that  intervened  was  a  desert, 
filled  with  marshes  and  tangled  thickets,  from 
which  nothing  could  be  obtained  to  supply  his 
wants.  These  difficulties,  together  with  the  re¬ 
duced  state  of  his  strength,  made  his  progress 
toward  the  settlement  slow  and  toilsome.  On 
his  way  he  found  a  quantity  of  goods  which  had 
been  thrown  a.shore  from  the  wreck  of  some 
vessel,  which,  although  they  afforded  him  no 
immediate  relief,  were  afterward  of  material 
service.  After  a  long  and  weary  march 
through  the  wilderness  he  arrived  at  length  at 
the  settlement,  where  he  was  received  and 
treated  with  great  kindness  and  hospitality  by 
the  people.  When  his  strength  was  sufficiently 
recruited,  he  procured  a  boat  and  went  in  search 
of  his  goods.  These  he  found  and  brought  off. 
He  then  started  overland  for  Buffalo,  where  he 
disposed  of  part  of  his  treasure,  and  with  the 
proceeds  furnished  himself  with  a  complete  out¬ 
fit,  and  finding  the  Traveler,  Captain  Charles 
Brown,  from  Conneant,  in  the  harbor,  he  en¬ 
gaged  passage  on  board  of  her.  The  captain 
and  crew  had  heard  of  his  disappearance,  and 
looked  upon  him  as  one  risen  from  the  grave. 
His  story  was  so  astonishing  as  scarcely  to  be 
credible,  but  as  he  was  there  in  person  to  verify 
it,  it  could  not  be  doubted.  Within  a  day  or 
two  he  was  on  his  way  to  join  his  family,  who, 
he  was  informed  by  the  captain,  had  given  him 
up  for  dead,  and  were  wrapped  in  the  deepest 
despair.  His  feelings  can  be  easily  imagined 
as  he  approached  the  vicinity  of  that  home 
which  he  had  never  expected  again  to  behold. 
When  the  packet  arrived  opposite  the  house, 
the  crew  gave  three  long,  loud,  and  hearty 
cheers,  and  fired  guns  from  the  deck  in  token 
of  joy,  which  led  his  family  to  anticipate  bis 
return.  On  landing,  he  found  that  his  funeral 
sermon  had  been  preached,  and  had  the  rare 
privilege  of  seeing  his  own  widow  clothed  in 
the  habiliments  of  deep  mourning. 


[The  facts  of  the  remarkable  incident  em¬ 
bodied  in  the  foregoing  sketch,  and  so  well  illus¬ 
trated  by  onr  artist,  are  derived  from  the  His¬ 
torical  Collections  of  Ohio. — Ed.  U.  S.  Mag.] 
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A  WORD  TO  THE  READER. 

l5  the  annotmcement,  a  few  weekii  since,  of  a  new  se¬ 
ries  of  this  Magazine,  to  be  enlarged  and  greatly  im¬ 
proved,  it  was  stated  that  it  would  take  the  form  and  full 
size  of  the  largest  three-dollar  magazines,  and  the  price 
be  changed  from  one  dollar  to  three  dollars  a  year.  To 
many  of  our  agents  and  many  thousands  of  our  subscribers 
this  was  a  damper.  They  had  come  to  love  the  Umted 
States  Magazine,  and  could  not  bear  the  idea  of  parting 
company  with  it,  especially  when  its  attractions  were  to 
be  increased  four-fold  \  and  yet  an  annual  tax  of  three 
dollars  was  something  to  think  of,  something  to  be  felt, 
by  the  middling  and  laboring  or  productive  classes  of  the 
community  ;  and  these,  after  all,  constitute  the  great 
majority  of  readers  in  our  country,  and  their  circum¬ 
stances  and  wishes  are  entitled  to  weight  and  respectful 
consideration. 

In  view,  therefore,  of  the  numerous  and  urgent  remon- 
strancei,  from  agents  and  subscribers,  against  raising  the 
price  to  three  dollars,  we  have  concluded  to  make  a  com¬ 
promise  with  them  ;  that  is,  we  insist  upon  the  privilege 
of  making  a  first-rate  three-dollar  magazine,  one  as  richly 
worth  three  dollars  as  any  magazine  ever  published,  and 
yet  agree  to  let  them  have  it  at  two  doHart.  We  think 
that  ought  to  settle  tho  difficulty.  We  meet  our  sub¬ 
scribers  half  way,  and  yet  give  up  none  of  our  rights  to 
carry  out  and  accomplish  our  cherished  idea  We  wish 
to  make  a  magazine  befitting  the  times,  and  suited  to  the 
prc^ess  and  advanced  condition  of  society  ;  a  magazine 
that  shall  be  a  worthy  exponent  of  the  literature  of  the 
day,  and  e-specially  of  our  own  country  ;  a  magazine  that 
shall  do  something  to  foster  genius,  to  develop  talent,  to 
encourage  the  Fine  Arts,  to  popularize  science,  to  educate 
the  masse.s,  to  elevate  and  refine  the  public  taste^in 
short,  a  magazine  that  shall  be  creditable  to  the  country. 
Such  is  our  desire— >such  is  our  aim.  Our  first  effort,  in 
the  new  series,  is  before  the  reader.  We  leave  it  to  him 
to  judge  of  the  measure  of  our  success. 


PHILOSOPHY  OF  AMERICAN  POLITICS. 

To  the  patriotic  mind  the  condition  and  prospects  of 
our  country  must  always  be  a  theme  of  pregnant  interest. 
In  a  nation  where  free  institutions  and  general  education 
make  every  individual  a  component  and  responsible  por¬ 
tion  of  the  supreme  government,  the  condition  of  political 
affairs  becomes  a  pre-eminently  important  subject  of  reflec¬ 
tion.  And  when  we  find  such  a  country  in  the  full  pos¬ 
session  of  all  the  ordinary  advantages  and  means  of  ad¬ 
vancement,  enjoying  universal  salubrity,  with  an  even 
and  abundant  flow  of  material  prosperity,  with  an  almost 
universal  provision  of  the  means  of  education,  with  ample 
opportunities  for  religious  and  moral  instruction,  and  per¬ 
fect  equality  and  protection  in  the  absolute  freedom  of 
religious  practice,  so  that  in  all  this  vast  and  varicfl  circle 
of  interests  there  is  hardly  a  thing  to  be  desired  ora 
thing  to  be  complained  of  in  regard  to  which  we  are  not 
compelled  to  congratulate  ourselves  on  a  comparison  with 
the  most  &vored  nations,  and  so  that  it  is  even  difficult 
to  awaken  popular  enthusiasm  by  any  discussion — and 
when,  in  the  midst  of  all  this  prosperity  and  glory,  we 
find  the  political  affairs  of  the  country  fallen  into  a  con¬ 
dition  of  general  confusion  and  demoralization,  rushing 
•Ten  to  the  terrible  extremity  of  civil  war  actually  b^nn 


must  bo  admitted  that  Tho  rolitical  Condition  of  our 
Country  **  ought  to  awaken  the  deepest  solicitude  and  U 
occupy  the  profoundest  thoughts  of  every  true  patriot.  Ws 
make  no  apology,  therefore,  for  asking  tho  earnest  atten¬ 
tion  of  our  readers  to  a  few  considerations  on  this  subject, 
which  wo  shall  present  with  a  frankness  and  earnestness 
becoming  our  own  sincerity  and  honest  patriotism,  no  less 
than  the  importanco  of  the  subject  and  the  greatness  of 
the  exigency. 

It  is  evident  that  our  political  affairs  are  now  in  a  great 
crisis»more  momentous  fer  our  future  destiny  than  tha 
I  present  generation  has  ever  witnessed.  We  are  just 
opening  a  new  chapter  in  our  political  history— a  chapter 
whose  successive  pages,  as  they  shall  be  noted  down  by 
the  recording  angel,  will  solve  problems  of  uncommon  In¬ 
tricacy,  and  settle  many  questions  of  the  profoundest  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  themselves,  and  of  the  liighest  importance  in  their 
bearing  upon  the  science  and  future  course  of  civil  govern¬ 
ment  all  over  the  world. 

The  cycles  of  our  Government  are  seen  to  correspond  iti 
some  degree  to  the  cycles  of  the  generations  of  men. 
Allowing  first  a  few  years  for  the  time  necessarily  occu¬ 
pied  In  getting  the  machinery  of  a  new  government  fitted 
in  all  its  parts  and  put  in  orderly  motion,  so  as  to  b# 
ready  to  meet  and  settle  conflicting  views  and  interest^ 
we  may  then  begin  our  reckoning  some  time  during  Wash¬ 
ington's  second  term.  We  shall  then  find  that  during  ths 
next  succeeding  thirty  years  public  attention  was  very 
much  turned  to  our  foreign  relations,  to  our  position  and 
our  rights  and  duties  as  a  nation  among  the  nations,  and 
to  the  bearing  of  national  obligations  upon  the  individual 
States  as  well  as  upon  the  citizens  individually.  Puring 
that  period,  we  find  that  the  Republican  or  Jonersonian 
theory  and  policy  on  all  those  subjects  carried  the  day 
triumphantly,  harmonizing  the  prerogatives  of  the  Fode- 
ral  Government  with  the  reserved  rights  of  the  States, 
while  resolutely  maintaining  the  just  dignity  of  the  I’nion 
and  its  capacity  for  all  the  functions  of  a  great  and  inde¬ 
pendent  nation.  After  a  succession  of  the  severest  strug¬ 
gles,  the  whole  country  at  last  acquiesced  in  the  Jeffer¬ 
sonian  doctrine  as  the  true  theory  of  the  government  on 
all  the  great  contested  points,  so  that  the  universal  recog¬ 
nition  of  this  policy  produced  the  remarkable  “era  of 
good  feelings  ”  which  marked  the  closing  years  of  Mr.  Mon¬ 
roe's  administration.  The  old  Federal  party  then  disap¬ 
peared  from  the  arena.  This  completes  our  first  cycle  of 
a  human  generation,  or  thirty  years  of  Xational  history. 

The  second  great  cycle  opens  upon  us  with  a  variety  of 
difficult  and  vital  questions  and  controversies  concerning 
the  financial  relations  of  the  Federal  Government.  It  will 
be  found  by  examination  that  nearly  all  the  political  con¬ 
troversies  and  divisions  in  which  the  people  were  involved 
during  that  thirty  years,  commencing  in  John  Quincy 
Adams's  administration  and  closing  in  Mr.  Fierce's,  hinged 
in  some  way  upon  the  connection  between  the  functions 
of  the  General  Government  and  the  financial  interests  of 
the  country.  The  Kaiional  Rank,  the  State  banks,  the 
keeping  and  disbursement  of  public  moneys,  the  disposal 
of  the  public  lands  and  of  their  proceeds,  the  tariff  of 
duties  on  foreign  goods  imported,  the  improvement  of 
roads,  rivers  and  harbors,  how  mucli  the  Government 
could  do  in  these  respects,  how  much  it  ought  to  do,  how 
far  its  doings  could  hOesisted  without  treason,  how  far 
the  validity  of  Its  acts  was  vitiated  by  the  reasons  on 
which  those  acts  were  based— set  aside  these  questions, 
and  all  others  that  naturally  grew  out  of  these,  and  yon 
will  find  but  few  political  objects  left  that  were  of  general 
Interest  through  the  country.  The  resolution  to  pursue 
what  was  called  the  large  or  liberal  policy  on  all  these 
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points— a  policy,  in  effect,  tending  to  swell  the  rcTCnues 
»nd  extend  the  powers  of  the  Federal  Government,  and  to 
limit  proportionably  the  functions  and  importance  of  the 
State  Governments — grew  rather  naturally  out  of  the  con¬ 
centration  of  power  by  the  Government,  and  the  neces¬ 
sary  acquiescence  in  such  centralization  on  the  part  of 
the  i»eople,  una/oidably  incident  to  a  state  of  war.  It 
was  entered  into,  more  or  less  extensively,  by  nearly  all 
those  who  had  been  the  leading  minds  in  the  old  Republi¬ 
can  party,  and  who  had  controlled  the  Government  during 
‘the  war  with  England — by  none  more  earnestly  tlian  by 
John  C.  Calhoun,  who,  however,  abandoned  that  policy  at 
an  early  period,  for  peculiar  reasons  of  his  own. 

Soon,  however,  the  number  of  men  increased  who  saw 
danger  in  the  tendencies  of  centralization  to  absorb  the 
powers  of  the  States,  and  weaken  the  safeguards  of  indi¬ 
vidual  liberty  and  local  independence.  The  division  then 
assumiHl  a  more  organized  shape.  The  old  Republicans, 
who  oppo.sed  the  prevailing  policy,  found  themselves  in 
need  of  a  distinctive  name  to  distinguish  them  from  their 
late  usKociate.s— also  Republicans  by  their  former  records. 
And  as  their  objects  involved  a  still  more  radical  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  inherent  Democratic  principles  of  our  institu¬ 
tions,  they  assumed  the  name  of  Democrats— an  epithet 
which  had  not  been  so  favorably  regarded  during  the 
former  or  Jeffersonian  cycle.  The  other  class,  who  were 
tavorablc  to  more  full  development  of  the  ]H>wer8  of  the 
General  Government  to  promote  the  public  good  and  in- 
crea.se  the  glory  of  the  nation,  took  the  name  of  National 
Republicans  —  the  very  term  nationaD’  indicating  a 
greater  concern  to  support  the  prerogatives  of  the  Federal 
system  than  the  independence  and  sovereignty  of  tlie 
States.  This  was  so  evidently  an  adoption  of  the  funda¬ 
mental  ideas  of  the  old  Federal  party  that  the  great  body 
of  the  old  Federalists  found  themselves  arranged  as  Na¬ 
tional  Republicans  w  ithout  any  con.sciousne8S  of  a  change, 
either  of  principle  or  policy.  At  a  later  period  this  party 
took  the  name  of  Whig,  at  the  suggestion  of  Col.  Webb, 
who  preferred,  on  leaving  the  Democratic  ranks,  to  have 
the  appearance,  which  a  new  name  w'ould  imply,  of  having 
been  met  half  way  by  his  new  associates. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  go  into  the  history  of  the  period. 
SufBce  it  to  say,  tlmt  by  successive  struggles,  with  alter¬ 
nate  triumph  and  defeat,  the  whole  Democratic  policy  at 
length  became  permanently  established  and  generally  re- 
c<^nized  as  the  settled  policy  of  the  country.  The  National 
Bank  was  abandoned  by  its  most  zealous  supporters  as 
**an  obsolete  idea,”  while  it  lias  been  found  that  ex¬ 
changes  could  be  equalized  at  a  much  cheaper  rate  by  in¬ 
dividual  enterprise  ;  that  the  local  paper  currency,  and 
the  action  of  the  banks,  could  be  much  better  regulated 
by  the  necessary  watchfulne.ss  of  the  banks  over  one  an¬ 
other  \  and  that  whatever  facilities  in  the  keeping  and 
disbursement  of  the  public  money  w’crc  lost,  the  loss  was 
more  than  compensated  by  the  increased  security  of  the 
Independent  Treasury. 

In  like  manner,  with  regard  to  the  Tariff,  it  may  be  said 
without  a  fear  of  contradiction  that  the  principles  pro¬ 
fessed  by  the  Tariff  of  1846  are  now  the  established  policy 
of  the  country  ;  and  that  whatever  changes  are  desired, 
they  affect  only  details,  and  not  principles,  or  they  aim  at 
consistency  rather  than  a  change  of  policy.  The  prin¬ 
ciples  professe<lly  regarded  by  that  tariff  are  :  First,  that 
duties  should  be  imposed  for  revenue,  making  protection 
strictly  incidental  and  subordinate ;  and,  secondly,  that 
in  whatever  discriminations  are  made,  regard  should  be 
had  chiefly  to  the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  numbers 
The  amazing  prosperity  and  credit  to  which  the  country 
has  attained  under  this  system,  has  brought  up  the  na¬ 


tional  revenue  to  an  exorbitant  amount ;  and  yet  the 
burden  of  a  tax  of  seventy  or  eighty  millions  is  so  dis¬ 
tributed  that  it  seems  hardly  to  be  felt  by  the  people  any 
mure  than  the  man  feels  the  atmospheric  pressure  of  fif¬ 
teen  pounds  to  the  square  inch.  Some  special  interests 
are  consciously  injured  by  it.  In  particular,  the  railroad 
interest  is  oppressed  by  the  sliding  ad  valorem  duty  on 
iron,  which  becomes  higher  as  the  price  rises,  and  is  thus 
a  serious  tax  in  the  most  embarrassing  time.  The  woolen 
manufacture  is  also  crippled  by  the  duty  on  imported 
wool,  imposed  on  the  absurd  idea  that,  in  a  country  where 
land  is  to  be  had  for  occupying,  a  protective  duty  was 
needed  to  foster  a  purely  agricultural  product  requiring 
so  little  capital  and  less  skill  for  its  culture. 

To  the  minds  of  thinking  men,  a  still  greater  evil,  pat¬ 
ting  at  hazard  the  very  integ^ty  of  our  institutions,  is  the 
opportunity  for  political  corruption  which  arises  from  the 
possession  of  so  much  money  in  the  treasury,  for  which 
the  real  wants  of  the  public  service  do  not  furnish  ade¬ 
quate  objects  of  expenditure.  It  would  be  one  of  the 
greatest  deliverances  we  could  luive  at  this  moment 
could  the  revenue  of  the  United  States  be  reduced  at  least 
one  third.  An  ultimate  reduction  to  one  half  the  present 
income  would  leave  ample  means  for  an  honest  and  eco¬ 
nomical  government.  This  reduction  could  be  effected  in 
several  ways.  One  is,  by  adding  to  the  free  list  all  those 
articles  which  enter  as  raw  materials  into  our  most  diffi¬ 
cult  or  important  manufactures.  To  these  should  be 
added  all  those  articles  w’hlch  afford  the  greatest  facilities 
and  temptations  for  smuggling.  These  are  some  of  the 
more  artificial  methods,  belonging  to  w’hat  is  called  pro¬ 
found  statesmanship.  But  it  is  to  be  remembered  that 
many  a  stream  has  passed  for  deep  when  it  was  only 
muddy.  The  method  most  agreeable  to  common  sense 
would  be,  first  to  clear  the  Tariff  of  all  duties  that  cost 
more  than  they  came  to  in  the  collection,  or  that  create 
more  annoyance  to  trade  than  they  are  w*orth,  and  then 
to  take  off  tlie  duties  from  the  articles  that  are  most  ne¬ 
cessary  to  the  great  mass  of  the  people — such  as  salt  and 
sugar,  coal  and  iron,  &c.,  until  the  revenue  is  reduced  to 
the  proper  amount.  It  should  be  remembered  that  money 
is  worth  much  more  as  a  means  of  public  prosperity  to 
be  spent  by  the  people  than  by  the  Government. 

Everybody  is  sensible,  and  has  been  for  many  years, 
that  our  Government  has  too  much  money  for  the  public 
good,  and  yet  session  after  session  passes  away  with  noth- 
j  ing  done  to  effect  a  reduction,  and  now  another  session  U 
drawing  to  a  close  with  the  same  results,  although  Gen. 
Hcrce's  administration  was  distinctly  pledged  to  this 
measure.  The  reason  is  that  the  whole  tribe  of  politi¬ 
cians,  who  are  such  by  trade,  feel  an  interest  in  keeping 
up  the  revenue  to  the  highest  figure  ;  those  who  are  in 
office  because  it  affords  more  feathers  for  their  nest,  and 
those  who  are  out  because  they  hope  to  take  their  turn 
at  the  treasury  hereafter.  And  these  have  the  adroitness 
to  take  advantage  of  all  diversities  of  interest,  and  all  op¬ 
positions  of  opinion,  and  play  them  off  against  each  other, 
so  as  to  prevent  anything  being  done.  And  so  the  trea¬ 
sury  fills  and  empties,  while  the  interests  of  the  people 
are  neglected,  and  our  liberties  are  even  bargained  away 
with  our  own  money  It  will  be  easy  to  correct  all  this, 
as  soon  as  a  good  number  of  statesmen  come  to  see  its 
pressing  importance  in  so  strong  a  light  that  they  will 
vote  for  any  reasonable  method  of  reduction  which 
can  carry  a  majority.  liet  each  member  have  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  vote  first  for  the  measure  which  he  thinks  the 
wisest  and  best,  and  then  let  him  vote  in  turn  for  every 
other  that  is  proposed,  unless  there  are  insurmountable 
objections,  until  they  come  to  one  which  can  carry  a  ma- 
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joritjr.  Almost  any  method  of  reduction  would  be  better, 
on  the  whole,  than  the  present  excess. 

In  like  manner,  the  public  mind  has  become  settled  on 
the  subject  of  internal  improTements  No  further 
thought  is  entertained  of  employing  the  resources  of  the 
General  Government  in  carrying  out  a  great  system  of 
roads  and  canals.  The  utmost  of  all  that  is  proposed  is 
the  deepening  of  some  principal  channels  of  rivers,  and 
improving  some  of  the  most  important  harbors.  And 
even  this  requires  to  be  kept  within  narrow  limits,  and 
to  be  preserved  free  from  party  entanglement.  It  is  sur¬ 
prising  that  the  anti- Administration  men  in  Congress  do 
not  see  that  they  are  running  into  a  trap  themselves  in 
their  plans  for  embarrassing  the  I^resident  by  pressing 
him  with  so  many  bills  for  rivers  and  harbors.  Such  bills 
may  secure  the  support  of  the  man  of  large  business,  but 
the  vetoes  upon  them  will  be  likely  to  secure  the  greatest 
number  of  voUiy  even  in  the  places  to  be  most  benefitted 
by  the  proposed  improvements.  So  completely  is  all  that 
old  policy  ruled  down,  and  rendered  odious  to  the  masses, 
that  even  the  safest  and  most  needed  improvements  will 
be  overruled  for  the  present,  and  until  they  can  come  up 
without  even  a  suspicion  of  party  motives  or  schemes  for 
party  aggrandisement. 

All  this  having  been  accomplished,  and  the  general 
policy  of  the  country,  on  financial  matters,  being  finally 
and  forever  settled  on  the  Democratic  basis,  the  Whig 
party  necessarily  and  naturally  died,  as  the  Federal  party 
had  done  thirty  years  before,  only  by  a  more  sudden  and 
rapid  dissolution  and  a  more  total  disappearance.  And 
thus  ends  the  second  or  financial  cycle  of  our  Govern-  ' 
mental  history. 

The  Administration  of  President  Pierce  has  brought  the 
country  to  the  settlement  of  a  new  and  still  more  exciting 
set  of  question.^,  on  the  true  relation  of  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  Slavery  It  is  not  needful  to  inquire  who  is 
most  to  blame  for  bringing  this  terribly  agitating  sutgect 
into  the  politics  of  the  country.  The  probability  is,  that 
the  course  of  events  has  had  more  influence  than  the  in¬ 
tentions  or  the  blunders  of  any  class  of  political  managers 
mme  and  the  prioress  of  things  have  at  length  brought 
slavery  into  such  a  position  that  it  can  no  longer  bo  kept 
out  of  sight,  or  disregarded  in  our  political  calculations. 
All  the  great  questions  in  regard  to  the  working  of  our 
complex  governmental  machinery,  which  were  of  more 
pressing  and  immediate  urgency  to  the  necessary  working 
of  the  machine  itself,  have  been  substantially  disposed  of. 
There  would  be  now  no  real  and  general  division  in  the 
country,  if  it  were  not  for  slavery.  The  experience  of  two 
complete  generations  of  people,  the  discussions  and  ex 
periments  of  two  entire  sets  of  statesmen,  have  surely 
settled  something — have,  in  fact,  settled  all  these  other 
questions,  so  that  there  must  be  an  end  of  strife  on  them 
Those  who  have  been  ruled  down  must  at  last  submit. 
If  they  cannot  alter  their  convictions  as  to  what  is  wise 
and  right,  they  must  at  least  yield  to  the  conviction  of 
what  is  practicable— what  the  people  will  consent  t<^ 
what  the  Government  must  stand  or  fall  by.  Those  ques¬ 
tions  which  overlaid  slavery  are  out  of  the  way,  and  we 
are  entering  upon  a  new  series  of  controversies,  causing 
j  new  divisions  of  parties,  and  sure  to  bring  forward  a  new 

j  set  of  public  men  to  manage  the  trial,  on  the  one  side  and 

I  the  other.  We  are  in  for  It.  and  must  go  through  with 

1  settle  it  And  it  is  idle  to  think  of  any  arrange- 

^  ment  of  politicians  as  a  settlement,  unless  the  adjustment 

i  is  consistent  at  once  with  eternal  justice  and  with 

the  already  established  principles  of  our  Government. 

|!  Hay  God  stand  by  the  right,  and  carry  ut  safely  through 

Ij 
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this  stormy  sea  of  conflict,  and  bring  out  our  gloriooi 
Union  unharmed,  free,  happy,  glorious  and  perpetual ! 


HOUSES  OF  REFUGE  FOR  JUVENILES. 

It  is  impossible  for  the  human  mind  to  estimate  ths 
amount  of  evil  prevented  by  the  rearing  of  these  estab¬ 
lishments.  When  it  is  remembered  that  the  City  of  New 
York  alone  holds  within  its  borders  ten  thousand  vagrant 
children— children  without  culture,  home,  or  kindly  hu¬ 
man  care— it  must  necessarily  follow  that  tliese  poor  igno¬ 
rant,  unfriended  little  ones  will  make  many  and  sad  mis¬ 
takes  as  they  are  forced  into  the  arena  of  life.  The  ma¬ 
jority  of  these  children  are  likely  to  inherit  from  their 
parents  a  low  organization  ;  and,  from  original  l^lindncss  to 
the  perception  of  moral  relations,  are  likely  to  err  greatly 
in  their  walk.  Who  is  to  teach  these  a  law  who  have  no 
law  in  themselves,  and  are  cast  out  upon  the  cold  chari¬ 
ties  of  the  world  f  It  is  a  pitiful  subject,  one  to  enlist  the 
deepest  sympathies  of  the  heart. 

Tliese  asylums  are  very  Christian  in  their  aspect— in  a 
tender,  Christ-Like  spirit  they  seem  to  say,  ^^suifer  lit¬ 
tle  children  to  come  unto  me  and  then  the  book  of 
knowlege  is  opened  to  their  young  minds,  and  a  new  and 
beautiful  import  given  to  life,  and  these  prematurely 
bruiHod  and  broken  ones  are  gathered  gently  to  the  kindly 
human  family.  The  true  progress  of  our  humanity  is  to 
the  beneficent.  Our  pulpits  might  be  closed,  our  halls  of 
legislation  be  deserted,  and  yet  the  world  would  advance 
in  a  still,  beautiful  pr<^ress,  could  we  find  fitting  teachers 
,  for  the  young.  The  whole  race  would  soon  awake  to 
divine  harmonies,  and  new  songs  hail  a  new  creation, 
were  mothers  but  faithful  to  their  trust.  Tlie  work  must 
begin  at  the  mother’s  knee.  The  great  work  of  reform 
must  commence  tliere.  Mothers  are  idle,  weak,  luxuri¬ 
ous,  and  therefore  is  the  world  oppressed  with  crime  and 
misery.  Mothers  educate  the  world,  and  if  Uie  world  is 
slow  in  its  progress  to  high  culture  it  is  because  mothers 
are  slow  to  see  the  sacredness  and  solemnity  of  the  respon¬ 
sibilities  they  have  assumed.  It  is  vain  to  talk  of  reform 
unless  reform  begin  here.  The  rights  of  women,  so 
much  talked  about  at  the  present  day,  will  follow  legiti¬ 
mately  the  nobler  culture  of  woman,  b’be  who  is  fit  to 
rule  her  household  is  fit  to  aid  in  the  rule  of  an  empire. 
She  who  U  qualified  to  train  citizens  worthy  of  the  Re¬ 
public  is  worthy  to  be  acknowledged  herself  as  a  citixen. 

Dependence  begets  servility.  Where  woman  is  consid¬ 
ered  in  early  life  only  as  an  object  to  minister  to  the  pas¬ 
sions,  viewed  only  in  relation  to  man  through  the  medium 
of  sex,  she  is  likely  to  lead  a  youth  of  vanity,  to  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  an  age  of  discontent.  She  must  be  thrown  more 
upon  her  own  resources— she  must  work  hands  and  brain. 
To  be  idle  should  be  as  disgraceful  to  a  woman  as  to  man. 
When  she  learns  and  practices  this  she  will  rear  her 
household  to  industry  and  temperance,  and  then  our  asy* 
lums  of  every  kind  will  be  replaceil  by  a  noble  hospitality 

_ for  a  child  will  be  a  blessing  to  be  trained  as  well  as 

loved,  and  the  poor  orphan  will  find  a  home  by  every  fire¬ 
side.  The  only  way  to  remove  the  evils  of  pauperism,  and 
cleanse  our  cities  from  the  vices  of  prostitution,  is  to 
establish  and  enforce  a  higher  standard  for  our  women. 
Indeed,  if  legislation  could  be  brought  to  bear  upon  this 
subject,  and  insist,  under  heavy  penalties,  that  every 
mother  should  be  faithful  to  her  child,  should  bo  com¬ 
pelled  to  train  It  to  a  high  moral  sense,  we  should  have 
little  crime  in  the  world.  Suppose  disgrace  were  publicly 
to  follow  the  mother  of  a  profligate  youth— we  shonld  ses 
fewer  silks  sweeping  the  pavements  of  Broadway— ws 
should  see  less  of  idleness  and  extravagance  among 
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women  ,  and  our  peoitentiariea,  aayluma,  refugee,  jails 
gnJ  bouses  of  every  kind  for  felons,  and  paupers,  and 
idiots,  would  become  homes  for  owls  and  bats,  rather 
than  human  beings. 

We  see  by  one  of  our  exchanges  that  the  first  Refuge 
wM  opened  in  the  City  of  New  York  in  182S,  and  has 
Iwen  twice  rebuilt  ;  the  last  time,  in  1863,  on  Randall’s 
Island  and  is  intended  to  accommodate  about  1,000  in¬ 
mates  ;  there  is  another  large  Refuge  at  Rochester  tliat 
cost  about  $150,000.  I’ennsylvania  has  two  at  Philadel¬ 
phia,  one  for  white  and  another  for  colored  inmates,  cost¬ 
ing  about  $360,000,  and  one  at  Pittsburgh  just  completed 
at  a  coat  of  $100,000.  There  is  one  at  Cincinnati  which 
cost  about  $176,000,  and  one  in  Baltimore  built  at  a  cost 
of  $150,000.  In  Massachusetts  there  are  three  Reform 
Schools,  as  they  are  there  named  ;  and  Connecticut, 
Rhode  Island  and  Maine,  have  em:h  their  Refuge,  and 
there  is  one  at  New  Orleans,  and  another  at  Bt.  Louis. 
Thus  within  thirty-two  years  from  the  time  when  the 
wtablishment  of  these  institutions  was  first  suggeate<}, 
fifteen  houses  have  been  organized  in  the  United  States, 
at  a  cost  in  the  aggegate  of  about  two  million  of  dollars 

fifiARIA  ANTOINETTE. 

Fob  several  weeks  past  the  historical  picture  by  I)el- 
aroebe,  representing  this  most  beautiful,  most  tragically 
inteiesting  woman  at  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal,  has 
been  upon  exhibition  in  this  city.  It  represents  the 
Queen,  in  all  the  majesty  of  a  queenly  woman,  dethroned, 
robbed  of  all  the  exteriors  of  rank— simply,  nay,  meanly 
clad,  discrowned  amid  a  motley  and  ferocious  group  ;  but 
the  true  woman  is  most  royally  delineated.  No  finer 
crown  could  be  placed  upon  that  noble  head  than  her 
own  while,  beautiful  hair,  “  blanched  by  sorrow,”  as  she 
herself  so  feelingly  expressed  it.  At  the  terrible  sacking 
of  the  Tuilleries  by  the  mob,  she  had  fied  from  room  to 
room  with  her  children,  and  at  length  found  herself  in 
prison,  her  lovely  hair  turned  white  by  suflering  and 
horror. 

In  a  moment  of  irritation  at  the  imbecility  of  Louis 
XVT  ,  whose  lack  of  energy  precipitated  the  fall  of  himself 
and  family.  Maria  Antoinette  had  said  France  is  governed 
by  the  •'  sans  cuMta,”  (men  without  breeches).  The 
epithet  flew  and  exasperated  the  already  loo  excited  peo¬ 
ple  They  raised  a  pair  upon  their  pikes,  and  declared  it 
should  be  the  standard  of  the  people.  The  unguarded 
speech  cost  her  her  life. 

The  picture  of  Delaroche  represents  a  full-sized,  noble 
woman — pale,  calm,  and  beautiful  We  see  before  us  the 
lovely  presence  of  her  who  was  eulogized  by  Burke,  and 
admitted  to  be  of  commanding  beauty  even  by  her  enemies 
Jefferson  so  little  willing  to  do  justice  to  her  as  a  woman, 
could  not  deny  her  claims  to  great  personal  loveliness. 
She  is  represented  as  having  turned  away  from  the  tri¬ 
bunal,  which  has  just  now  pronounced  a  sentence  of 
death  upon  her,  after  a  protracted  sitting,  which  extended 
into  the  morning — for  at  that  time  of  savage  excitement 
men  took  little  notice  of  day  or  night,  or  set  times  of  any 
kind  It  was  the  grand  saturnalia  of  blood,  and  that  only. 
She  IS  very  calm,  and  the  morning  tight  falls  like  a  halo, 
lighting  up  her  fair  head  and  noble  features — it  plays 
amid  the  white  soft  hair — tonches  the  lofty  neck — glides 
down  to  the  round  arm,  and  then  again  to  the  hand,  which 
grasps  a  handkerchief  with  a  force  that  seems  to  imply  it 
is  nearly  over.  We  are  sure  that  the  next  step  into  the 
light  will  cause  her  to  lift  to  the  heavens  those  melan¬ 
choly  eyes  swollen  by  long  weeping.  The  whole  interest 
ei  the  picture  eonoentrates  upon  the  Queen,  and  the  light 


and  shade  here  are  managed  with  consummate  skill  and 
thorough  artistic  beauty.  Upon  the  whole,  the  painting 
is  full  of  life  and  tragic  interest.  There  is  no  escaping 
the  spirit  of  the  work.  Your  very  heart  aches  at  the 
sufferings  of  the  woman — you  read  the  history  of  royal 
grief  in  each  fair  outline  of  the  face  ;  and  you  rejoice  to 
see,  as  you  do  in  the  picture,  the  same  that  you  feel  in 
reading  the  history  of  this  remarkable  woman,  that  neither 
time,  nor  poverty,  nor  suffering  can  detract  from  the  intrin¬ 
sic  majesty  of  her  character.  The  soul  which  animates  a 
body  should  be  so  cast  into  the  elements  of  greatness  that 
nothing  external  would  be  able  to  mar  the  fiiir  proportions 
of  its  aspects.  It  was  so  with  Maria  Antoinette,  and  this 
has  been  thrown  into  the  picture  of  Delaroche,  imparting 
to  it  an  intense  vitality,  and  a  thoroughly  historic  truth¬ 
fulness. 

A  fine  engraving,  of  large  size,  executed  in  the  highest 
style  of  the  art.  is  in  a  forward  state  of  preparation  from 
this  remarkable  painting. 


MAGGIE  BELL. 

Who  will  say,  after  reading  this  sweet,  simple,  heart¬ 
stirring  original  poem  in  our  Olio,  that  “  poetry  is  a  drug” — 
that  the  poetic  element  in  our  country  is  dried  up  and 
exterminated  in  this  working,  money-making  age  f  We 
venture  to  say,  no  one.  No  one,  old  or  young,  can  read 
this  poem  without  having  the  finer  elements  of  his  nature 
stirred,  as  the  beating  heart  and  the  moistened  eye  will 
testify.  It  is  a  spontaneous  out-gushing  of  young  genius — 
simple,  natural,  original.  It  is  a  harmonious  chime  of 
sweet-toned  bells  from  beginning  to  end  ;  and  the  sound 
does  not  pall  upon  the  ear  even  after  a  dozen  readings. 
We  have  seen  nothing  more  tender  and  effective  from  the 
fine  muse  of  Tennyson.  And,  by  the  way,  it  brings  up  to 
our  mind  Tennyson's  “  Talking  Oak,”  which  contains  some 
exquisite  touches  ;  and  yet  there  is  not  the  slightest  re¬ 
semblance  between  the  poems.  Perhaps  the  Oak  is  called 
to  mind  mainly  by  the  old  tree  against  which  the  aged 
lover  leans,  and  lives  over  again  his  early  days  and  his 
early  love.  Our  artist  has  very  happily  embodied  the 
story  and  the  sentiment  in  his  illustrations.  The  “  dream 
picture,”  at  the  close  of  the  poem,  representing  the  calm, 
quiet  old  man,  lost  in  thought,  still  clinging  to  the  past, 
still  cherishing  his  ”  sweet  Maggie  Bell,”  and  calling  up  to 
his  mental  vision  the  vivid  picture  of  his  own  youthful  self 
”  And  the  girl  that  he  loved,  that  he  loved  so  well. 

Who  wandered  with  him  through  valley  and  dell,” 
is  an  achievement  that  might  do  credit  to  any  pencil  of 
the  highest  pretensions. 

- - 

THE  EXCITEMENTS  OF  THE  DAY. 

We  had  thought  to  say  something  touching  the  exciting 
topics  which  now  agitate  and  convulse  the  country, 
but  our  pages  are  already  overrun  with  matter,  and  we 
leave  these  subjects  to  the  newspapers  of  the  day.  The 
political  state  of  the  country  has  reached  a  fearful  crisis ; 
but  the  earnest  patriot  will  not  despair  of  the  Republic— 
though  his  ears  may  be  stunned  by  the  wrangling  and 
violence  of  selfish  politicians — and  though,  in  view  of  the 
blood  stained  floor  of  the  Senate  Uhamber,  and  of  the 
murders,  rapine  and  civil  war  that  lay  waste  a  whole  fair 
territory,  hie  heart  may  sink,  till  he  cry  with  the  poet, 

*•  Oh  for  a  lodge  in  some  vast  wilderness,  • 
Some  boundless  contignity  of  shade. 

Where  rumor  of  oppression  or  deceit. 

Of  nnsiiccessful  or  snccessfnl  war. 

May  never  reach  me  more,” 

rtill  he  will  fight  manfully  for  his  country,  and  cry  to  the 
last,  '  Don't  give  up  the  ship.” 
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We  fell  into  a  reverie.  We  had  just  written 
the  above  bead  line,  and  paused  a  moment  to 
query  with  ourself,  what  next?  when  bright¬ 
eyed  fancy  seized  our  hand,  and  rose  with  us 
softly  and  gently  into  the  air,  about  ns  high  as 
a  prudent  balloon  would  think  it  safe  to  go, 
and  then  suddenly  taking  a  bee-line  due  north¬ 
east,  we  went  it  like  a  streak  of  lightning — no. 
that’s  a  little  too  strong,  we  must  take  care  nbt 
to  excite  the  reader’s  incredulity — say,  then, 
we  went  at  a  speed  about  half  way  between  a 
streak  of  lightning  and  a  stream  of  chalk — we 
think  that  would  be  safe — “  in  mediae  ret  lulmi- 
rniu  ibis.”  At  any  rate,  in  about  three  minutes 
we  descended  upon  a  green  hill-side  in  the  out¬ 
skirts  of  a  fair  New  England  village.  Like 
one  roused  from  a  delightful  dream,  we  began 
to  look  about  to  see  if  we  could  make  sure  of 
our  locality.  Our  eyes  rested  on  old  familiar 
scenes.  At  first  we  suspected  an  optical  illu¬ 
sion.  and  rubbed  our  eyes  and  looked  again. 
There  could  be  no  mistake ;  it  was  a  bright 
moonlight  evening,  and  the  dear  old  village 
was  all  before  us  —houses,  gardens,  stores,  shops, 

“  The  decent  church  that  topt  the  neighboring  hill,” 

and  in  the  distance  the  bright  winding  stream 

“  That  turned  the  busy  mill  ” 

In  short,  we  were  standing  directly  in  front  of 
Uncle  Joe  Strickland’s  one-story  house,  with 
seven  rooms  on  the  ground-floor  and  flve  in 
the  attic.  He  was  not  our  natural  uncle  by 
the  ties  of  blood,  but  by  adoption,  just  as  he 
was  the  uncle  of  all  the  village.  There  were 
many  signs  of  improvement  and  progress  in 
various  parts  of  the  village,  but  Uncle  Joe 
Strickland’s  house  had  not  changed  a  particle 
in  the  last  dozen  years.  It  was  the  same  old, 
quaint,  nine-cornered  mansion,  where  we  had 
years  ago  spent  many  a  joyous  Winter  evening 
by  the  blazing  fireside,  eating  yellow  apples 
and  telling  and  hearing  stories,  and  where  we 
had  often  sat  in  the  door-way  at  Summer  twi¬ 
light  to  hear  Uncle  Joe  read  the  papers  and 
talk  about  politics  and  war.  The  cherry  tree 
at  the  corner  of  the  house  had  grown  a  little 
•larger,  and  the  elm  by  the  roadside  a  good 
deal  larger — it  was  their  nature  to  grow — but 
the  house,  the  barn,  the  pig-pen,  the  hencry, 
the  dovecote,  the  martin-box. 

The  oH  mken  bucket  that  hnn?  in  the  well.” 
all  remained  as  we  had  left  them  a  dozen  years 
ago. 

My  heart  was  stirred — (I  can’t  say  our  heart, 


nor  I  won’t ;  when  a  feeling  of  home-sicknesi  I  - 
is  stealing  over  one,  the  great  editorial  tn  | 
must  come  down  from  its  stilts  and  sink  into  [ 
little  I.)  I  could  have  broken  through  iron  |  : 
bars  or  a  stone  wall  to  obtain  entrance  to  that 
old  mansion ;  but  there  was  no  necessity  for  | 
that,  for  the  evening  air  was  soft  and  Mann,  = 
and  the  door  was  wide  open.  I  entered  quietly 
and  unobserved,  and  took  a  side  seat  near  the  1 
door.  The  family  group  were  seated  round  a  | 
large  table  at  the  further  end  of  the  room.  I  j 
perceived  at  a  glance  that  though  the  hoitse  [ 
and  its  surroundings  had  not  changed,  the  j 
family  had.  A  dozen  years  makes  a  marked  j 
change  in  a  young  family,  and  sometimes  in  an  ! 
old  one  too.  *  Children  who  used  to  sit  on  my  j 
knee,  and  pull  at  my  coat-tail  when  we  played  | 
blindfold,  now  seemed  to  bo  young  men  and  i 
women  ;  and  I  whs  a  little  shocked  at  seeing  I 
Uncle  Joe  reading  his  new.spapcr  in  spectacles,  j 

George  had  just  come  in  from  the  post-office,  i 
and  Uncle  Joe  had  hitched  his  chair  a  littia  ’ 
nearer  the  light,  opened  his  Boston  paper,  and  , 
was  deeply  absorbed  in  perusing  its  contents. 

The  attention  of  the  rest  of  the  family  seemed 
to  be  earnestly  concentrated  upon  what  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  a  magazine,  which  Mary,  the  ! 
oldest  daughter,  had  in  her  hands,  carefully  ' 
turning  over  the  leaves,  examining  the  engrav-  ' 
ings,  and  making  comments  upon  the  various 
articles.  Her  mother  sat  by  her  side,  and  ^ 
seemed  to  enjoy  the  examination  as  much  aa 
Mary  did ;  her  eyes  never  looked  brighter, 
even  in  her  teens.  George,  and  half  a  dozen 
of  the  younger  children  stood  around,  two  or 
three  deep,  looking  over  one  another’s  should-  . 
ers,  devouring  with  eager  eyes  the  pictures, 
and  with  eager  ears  the  remarks  of  Mary,  who  j’ 
had  kept  school  two  Summers,  and  was,  there-  1 1 
fore,  in  all  literary  matters,  regarded  as  the 
factotum  of  the  family. 

At  last  the  enthusiasm  of  Mary  reached  a 
climax,  and  laying  down  the  book,  she  ex-  j 
claimed,  with  most  emphatic  earnestness, 

“  There,  that  is  the  handsomest  and  best  maga¬ 
zine  that  ever  was  published.” 

“What’s  that?”  said  Uncle  Joe,  without  i 
raising  his  eyes  from  the  newspaper. 

“  The  handsomest  and  best  magazine  that  , 
ever  was  published,  father ;  and  we  must  take 
it ;  and  I’m  going  right  over  to-morrow  to  j 
make  Uncle  James’s  folks  take  it,  and  I'll  tell  j 
my  scholars  not  to  give  their  parents  any  j, 
peace  till  they  all  take  it.”  a 

“Oh.  trash,  child,  trash,”  said  Uncle  Joe;  t 
them  magazine  things  is  all  trash,  and  not  fit  | 
for  anybody  but  love-sick  gals  to  read.”  1 
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No,  lather,  I’ve  looked  this  all  over,  and 
there  isn’t  a  speck  of  trash  in  it.  And  I  say 
again,  it’s  the  handsomest  and  best  magazine 
that  ever  was  published.” 

“  What  is  it,  child,  a  new  one  ?”  • 

<‘It'8  the  United  States  Magazine,  new 
series.”  » 

“  Full  of  love-stories,  isn’t  it !” 

“  Not  a  love-story  in  it,  father  ;  but  these  u 
a  love  of  a  poem,  and  it’s  about  love,  too ;  and 
and  if  you  can  read  it  without  shedding  tears, 
father,  then  ITl  give  up  that  I'm  no  judge. 
And  there  is  poor  Aunt  Becky’s  load  of  wood 
will  make  you  cry  and  laugh  too.  And  thsre's 
the  history  of  the  Capitol  at  Washington,  and 
the  history  of  the  birds  of  America,  and  the 
history  of  wood-engraving,  and  the  Indians 
killing  the  white  people  at  Deerfield,  all  illus 
trated  with  a  great  many  beautiful  engravings. 
And  then  there’s  a  portrait  aud  biography  of 
Judge  McLean ;  that  ’ll  suit  you,  father,  be¬ 
cause  you  arc  so  conservative,  you  know. 
And  there’s  a  portrait  and  biography  of  Judge 
Douglas ;  that  ’ll  suit  George,  because  he’s  all 
Young  America.  And  George  is  all  Central 
America  too,  so  he’ll  be  delighted  with  the 
portrait  of  General  Walker.  And  poor  Aunt 
Becky’s  apron-load  of  wood  will  suit  you, 
mother,  to  a  T,  I  know.*  And  the  sweet  pic¬ 
tures  of  Maggie  Bell  can’t  help  suiting  every¬ 
body.” 

Mary’s  eloquence  carried  the  day.  Uncle 
Joe  laid  down  the  newspaper  and  took  up  the 
magazine.  He  turned  the  leaves  over  from 
beginning  to  end  ;  read  here  and  there  a  sen- 
I  fence,  and  examined  the  engravings ;  looked 
sometimes  steadily  at  the  devices  on  the  cover ; 
and  then,  turning  to  George,  said,  deliberately : 

“George,  go  to  the  book-store  to-morrow 
and  subscribe  for  two  copies  of  this  magazine — 
one  to  read  alt  around,  and  one  to  keep  nice  and 
clean  to  be  bound  up  in  a  volume.” 

Uncle  Joe  continued  to  turn  over  the 
leaves  of  the  magazine.  At  last  he  came  to  the 
head-line  “  Editor’s  Olio.” 

“What’s  this,  Mary?”  said  he;  “Editor’s 
Olio !  what  does  that  mean  ?” 

“  I  suppose  it  means  something  like  an  edi¬ 
tor’s  table,”  said  Mary.  “  You  know  a  maga¬ 
zine  generally  has  a  department  called  the 
editor’s  table.” 

“Well,  but  olio  don’t  mean  table,”  said 
Uncle  Joe. 

*  In  making;  np  th«  paj^  of  the  Msfaaine.it  was  fniiiM 
to  be  full  and  :-nnnin)f  over.  Aunt  Becky  's  apron  load  of 
wood,  with  illnstrations,  is  Ihcretfre  reluctantly  laid  over 
till  the  next  number 


“  Perhaps  it’s  a  new-fashioned  table,”  said 
George  ;  “  you  know  the  fashions  are  changing 
almost  every  week,  and  a  new  magazine,  I 
suppose,  would  like  to  come  out  with  the  newest 
fashions.” 

“  But  I  don’t  believe  it  means  table  at  all,” 
Insisted  Uncle  Joe,  “  and  I  want  to  know  what 
it  does  mean.  Let  us  have  all  your  diction¬ 
aries,  and  see  what  we  can  make  out  of  it.” 

George  handed  down  the  little  dictionary, 
and  the  big  dictionary,  and  Mary  looked  out 
the  words,  and  read  them  off.  “  Olio,  from 
the  Spanish  olla :  a  mixture,  a  medley,  a  mis¬ 
cellany,  a  collection  of  various  pieces,  a  hotch¬ 
potch  :  olla  podrida,  a  dish  of  various  meats 
and  vegetables,  boiled  or  stewed  together,  and 
duly  seasoned  with  salt  and  spice.” 

“  Ah,  I  begin  to  see  into  it  now,”  said  Uncle 
Joe,  “  it  don’t  meau  a  Bat  table,  a  bare  pine 
board,  but  a  picked  up  dinner  to  put  on  the  table  ; 
and  your  mother  always  declares  that  is  the 
best  dinner  in  the  world,  with  proper  season¬ 
ing.” 

Here  the  capital  picked  up  dinners  of  my 
good  old  mother  rose  so  vividly  to  my  mind's 
eye,  that  I  involuntarily  repeated  the  old 
couplet  she  always  quoted  with  so  much  com¬ 
placency  when  such  a  dinner  was  set  before  us : 

“A  pick'd  up  dinner’s  the  very  best  thing 
For  hungry  peasant  or  hungry  king.’’ 

I  was  startled  at  the  sound  of  my  own  voice, 
and  gave  a  hasty  glance  to  see  what  effect  the 
surprise  would  have  upon  the  group  around  the 
table,  but  the  scene  had  vanished.  I  was  no 
longer  in  Uncle  Joe  Strickland’s  far-off  parlor, 
listening  to  old  familiar  voices,  but  seated  in 
our  elbow-chair  in  the  editorial  sanctum,  with 
“  eyes  fixed  on  vacancy,”  and  a  sort  of  dreamy 
consciousness  that  we  had  been  seated,  'we  could 
not  tell  how  long,  with  the  intention  of  saying 
some  grave,  dignified,  and  very  proper  words 
to  our  readers  on  presenting  them  this  first 
number  of  our  new  teriee.  Our  reverie  was  com¬ 
pletely  broken ;  and  as  we  looked  round  and 
saw  our  amiable  publisher  observing  us  rather 
attentively,  we  are  sure  we  blushed  nearly  up 
to  the  eyes,  lest,  peradventure,  he  was  writing 
us  do'wn  in  his  own  mind  as  a  sleepy-head. 

However,  it  is  said  a  somnambulist,  when  out 
unconsciously  upon  a  dark  and  perilous  night- 
walk,  clambering  over  house-tops,  or  crossing 
frightful  cataracts  on  a  single  slippery  log, 
will  generally  make  better  and  safer  work  of 
it  than  he  could  in  his  waking  moments.  We 
are  therefore  induced  to  turn  our  dream-walk 
or  dream-talk  over  to  the  reader  instead  of  at- 
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tempting  any  set  speech  editorial.  It  will 
shadow  forth  to  him.  perhaps,  a  little  of  what  we 
intend  in  this  department  of  the  magazine — a 
mixture,  a  medley,  a  hotch-potch,  a  picked-up 
dinner,  well-cooked  and  “  seasoned  with  salt 
and  spice,”  served  up  without  ceremony  in  “  a 
free  and  easy”  manner,  without  regard  to  any 
set  forms  and  rules  of  magazine-making.  We 
have  a  conscience  and  a  moral  sense,  and  shall 
therefore  always  be  solicitous  and  careful  that 
what  we  serve  up  shall  be  wholesome  and  nu¬ 
tritious  food  for  the  body  politic  as  well  as 
agreeable  to  the  taste. 


SMALL  FEET. 

Women  are  mistaken  when  they  suppose  a 
small  foot  an  element  of  beauty.  A  foot  should 
bear  a  just  proportion  to  the  figure ;  if  too 
large  it  argues  coarseness,  and  gives  a  heavi¬ 
ness  to  the  manner — the  person  labors  with  a 
cumbrous  platform  beneath  him,  which  entirely 
forbids  ease  and  grace  of  movement.  A  large 
foot,  however,  argues  a  certain  honesty  of 
character.  We  are  sure  Audrey  had  large  feet ; 
we  know  it  instinctively  when  Touchstone  in¬ 
terrupts  his  discourse  with  the  melancholy 
Jaques  to  say,  “  Bear  your  body  more  seemly, 
Audrey.” 

Large  feet  imply  stability.  A  man  who  is 
jealous  in  his  temper  should  marry  a  woman 
whose  feet  are  large  ;  such  are  generally  keep¬ 
ers  at  home,  and  modest  withal — they  are  not 
given  to  gadding — their  feet  abide  in  their 
house. 

Large  feet  are  incompatible  with  genius,  or 
the  finer  shades  of  character.  They  have  a 
natural  and  inveterate  planting  to  the  earth, 
which  is  not  favorable  to  the  fiights  of  fancy, 
or  the  delicate  observances  of  sentiment.  They 
are  apt  to  have,  also,  an  unseemly  scuff,  and 
what  country  people  call  a  “  ke-chuck  ”  sound, 
because  of  their  weightiness.  Such  persons, 
also,  who  have  large  feet,  are  apt  to  wear  the 
shoe  down  at  the  heel — in  other  words,  to  go 
slip-shod — a  thing  unpardonable  and  monstrous 
in  such  an  one,  albeit  a  dainty  foot  may  be 
very  taking  thus  carelessly  sandalled.  But  the 
experiment  is  hazardous  to  make. 

“  When  gwift  Camilla  acoun  the  plain,” 

and  the  country  maiden  scarcely  starts  the  dew 
from  the  grass  as  she  “  trips  ”  along,  we  are 
sure  their  feet  are  small,  for  large  feet  cannot 
“  trip hence,  when  Touchstone  says  “  Trip, 
Audrey,  trip,”  ws  know  it  is  in  mockery. 

Large  feet  are  apt  to  send  the  toe  np  into 


the  air  while  walking,  in  most  unseemly  wise. 
They  cannot 

“  Dance  to  foUingly, 

Obserring  tune  and  time.” 

On  the  contrary,  they  are  apt  to  lag  behind  the 
measure,  like  the  laugh  of  the  dullard  behind 
a  joke. 

No  man  requiring  speed  would  send  a  large-  | 
footed  messenger,  because  of  the  delay  caused  j 
by  the  difficulty  which  such  persons  find  in 
overcoming  so  much  force  of  gravity ;  there-  | 
fore  “foot-hot”  was  a  goodly  phrare  of  the  ! 
olden  time  to  signify  speed,  and  Mercury  is 
well  symbolized  with  wings  upon  his  feet.  In-  , 
deed,  as  the  form  of  the  foot  fixes  the  destiny 
of  an  animal,  so  the  size  of  the  foot  is  a  fair 
index  to  character. 

We  do  not  like  a  foot  too  small  for  the  hight 
any  more  than  we  like  one  too  large.  A  small 
foot  indicateth  coquetry.  Cleopatra’s  foot  must 
have  been  small  and  finely  arched,  or  she  would 
never  have  done  as  described  by  Enobarbus :  ' 

I  saw  her  once 

Hop  fortj  paces  through  the  public  street.’’ 

No  woman  ever  did  or  would  have  done  the 
like  but  with  the  consciousness  of  great  perfec¬ 
tion  in  the  feet. 

Antony  sends  her  pearls,  saying : 

**  The  firm  Roman  to  great  I^pt  sends 
This  treasure  of  an  oyster ;  at  whose  feet, 

To  mend  the  petty  present,  I  will  piece 
Her  opulent  throne  with  kingdoms.” 

No  man  alludes  to  a  woman’s  foot  in  any 
way,  if  he  loves  her,  unless  it  be  beautiful. 

Hermione,  on  the  contrary,  had  a  firm,  well- 
proportioned  foot,  betokening  mE^esty.  When 
she  enacts  the  statue  scene  we  are  sure  she  had 
a  well-sized  foot : 

“  0  !  royal  piece. 

There  ’»  magic  in  thy  majesty,” 
is  the  exclamation  of  Leontes. 

A  women  will  never  enact  the  part  of  a  statue 
if  conscious  of  an  ill-foot,  unless  her  intellectu¬ 
ality  may  have  perverted  her  instincts,  as  in  the 
case  of  Madam  De  Stael,  who  at  one  time  per¬ 
sonated  in  this  way  ;  and  Tallyrand,  if  we  mis¬ 
take  not,  offended  her,  past  retrieve,  by  saying 
be  knew  who  it  was  by  the  ptt  deital  (pedestal), 
a  terrble  pun  where  the  feet  and  ankles  are  ill- 
shaped. 

Desdemona,  Ophelia  and  Cordelia  must  have 
had  long,  slender  feet,  which  go  more  with  sen¬ 
timent  than  with  magnetism  or  genius.  Mi¬ 
randa,  on  the  contrary,  had  elegantly  propor¬ 
tioned  feet,  worthy  the  chaste  Diana  herself. 
Then,  too,  Kate,  dainty  Kate,  the  sharp  shrew, 
the  pretty  vixen,  had  a  lithe  arched  foot,  grace- 
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ful  and  elastic  as  the  spring  of  the  tiger’s. 
When  Petruchio  says, 

"  Why  does  the  world  report  that  Kate  doth  limp,” 
it  was  a  delicate  commendation  of  her  foot ; 
still  more  when  he  says, 

“  bid  ever  Dian  so  become  a  grore, 

At  Kate  this  chamber  with  her  princely  gait?” 

Tennyson  hath  a  delicate  eye  for  a  foot  when 
he  represents  Ida  in  this  wise : 

“  She  stood 

Among  her  maidens,  higher  by  the  head. 

Her  back  against  a  pQlar,  her  fbot  on  one 
or  those  tame  leopards.  Kitten-like  he  rolled 
And  pawed  about  her  sandal.” 

And  again,  describing  the  retinae  of  the 
Princess  climbing  the  rock  in  pursuit  of  min¬ 
erals,  he  says, 

“  Many  a  light  foot  shone  like  a  Jewel  set 
In  the  dark  craig.” 

Women  with  large  feet  never  like  to  climb 
the  hills. 

The  sentiment  of  beauty  is  less  in  the  size 
than  a  certain  litheness  and  elasticity.  “  Light 
as  a  fawn,”  “  Fleet  as  the  greyhound,”  “  With 
a  step  like  a  stag,”  arc  all  pretty  phrases,  in¬ 
dicating  the  character  of  the  foot,  which  is  the 
index  to  the  whole  woman. 

Dress  has  a  great  effect  upon  the  foot,  and 
we  fear  very  long  dresses  demoralize  it.  The 
long  robe  certainly  destroys  its  elasticity.  We 
like  to  see  the  foot 

”  Beneath  the  petUcoutii, 

Peep  out  and  in  like  little  mice, 

Which  shun  the  light.” 

That  was  very  pretty  in  a  lover  who  saw  his 
mistress  bathing  her  feet  in  a  brook,  and  wrote 
her, 

Do  not  fear  to  put  thy  feet, 

Kakeil  in  the  water,  eweet ; 

Fear  not  lizard,  newt  or  toad 

Will  dare  to  come  where  thou  hazt  trofl.” 

The  French  foot  is  meager,  narrow  and 
bony  ;  the  Spanish  is  small  and  elegantly 
curved,  thanks  to  its  Moorish  blood,  corre¬ 
sponding  with  the  Castilian  pride — “  high  in 
the  instep.”  The  Arab  foot  is  proverbial  for 
its  high  arch ;  “  a  stream  can  run  under  the 
hollow  of  his  foot,”  is  a  description  of  its  form. 
The  foot  of  the  Scotch  is  large  and  thick — that 
of  the  Irish,  flat  and  square — the  English  short 
and  fleshy.  The  American  foot  is  apt  to  be 
disproportionably  snmll. 

A  foot  should  be  arched,  &irly  rounded,  and 
its  length  proportioned  to  the  bight  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual.  It  should  have  a  delicate  spring  to  it, 
as  if  it  did  not  quite  belong  to  the  earth,  and 
touched  it  daintily  if  not  disdainfully.  The 
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ankle  should  express  tenderness — should  be 
round  and  firm,  and  not  too  small. 

“  I  have  hurt  the  wrist  of  my  foot,”  said  a 
beautiful  child,  who  never  misplaced  a  phrase, 
because  words  were  given  him  only  as  be 
stood  in  need  of  them.  Now  this  pretty  phrase, 
“  wrist  of  my  foot,”  conveys  the  true  idea  of 
an  ankle.  It  should  have  the  grace  and  flexi¬ 
bility  of  the  wrist,  to  which  it  corresponds. 

Touching  this  subject,  we  have  often  thought 
it  unseemly  when  beautiful  women  go  to  be 
newly  sandalled,  and  we  see  them  place  their 
foot  so  composedly  on  the  knee  of  the  artisan, 
with  the  white  covering  nestling  away  amid 
frills  and  embroidery.  We  were  the  more  con¬ 
vinced  of  this  unseemliness  when  we  read  the 
following  lines,  sent  to  the  house,  together  with 
a  pair  of  delicate  gaiters,  from  one  of  our  &sh- 
ionaUe  city  shoe  stores : 

”  A  little  glove  sUn  op  heart,  aa  tidei  atir  op  the 
ocean. 

And  anov-white  moalin,  when  it  fita,  wakea  manj  a  cu- 
rioua  notion  ; 

All  aorta  of  ladjr  flzina  thrill  mj  feelinga,  aa  thej’d 
orter, 

But  little  female  gaiter-boota  are  death,  and  nothing 
ahorterl 
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The  quiet  man  who  likes  to  be  beguiled  into 
a  laugh  rather  than  forced  thereto,  will  find  the 
Sparrowgrass  Papers  of  Mr.  F.  S.  Cozzens  de¬ 
lightfully  refreshing.  No  punning  vampire 
fastens  upon  the  soul  of  wit  and  forces  out 
a  tribute  ;  no  startling  event  disturbs  the  even 
tenor  of  his  way ;  bat  he  reads  on,  innocently 
supine,  till  his  muscles  relax  anconsciously, 
and  his  sides  stir  themselves  in  genial  approval. 
On  he  reads,  coaxed  so  quietly,  till  one  full  unc¬ 
tuous  laugh  dilates  his  whole  person,  and 
brushes  away  the  cobwebs  of  a  thousand  un¬ 
aired  chambers  of  the  heart.  We  sympathize 
with  Mrs.  Sparrowgrass’s  box  of  garden  seeds, 
the  one  paper  designated  with  a  pth,  and  the 
other  with  a  sfrt'ny,  the  memory  of  which  was 
which  having  floated  away  into  oblivion. 
Then  that  Quaker  baby— drab  to  the  very  core — 
the  house  with  deafened  rooms,  the  grated 
kitchen  windows,  the  door  locked  and  key  in 
the  pocket  of  the  maiden  fast  asleep  in  her 
attic,  the  needs  of  the  ice-water,  the  descent  by 
the  dumb-waiter,  the  roused  up  neighbors  with 
dogs  and  guns  to  dislodge  a  man  from  his  own 
over-guarded  house,  must  be  read  to  be  appreci- 
ciated.  We  opine  Mrs.  Sparrowgrass  must  be  non 
eat.  No  man  in  his  senses  would  ever  describe 
sweet  little  Mrs.  Sparrowgrass  in  the  way  Mr.  S. 
describes  her,  while  she  was  still  in  the  flesh. 


When  we  heard  together  the  old  church  bell ; 
The  yeara  are  many,  and  sad,  since  then. 

But  no  love  of  my  heart  has  ever  been 
Tike  the  love  I  bore  to  thee. 

Ah  I  Maggie  Bell,  why  did  I  dream 
To  fill  a  place  in  the  world’s  esteem  f 
I  have  won  fortune,  and  honor,  and  fame, 

But  what  to  me  is  an  empty  name 
Rince  thou  art  lost  to  me  f 


Twas  here  that  we  parted,  sweet  Maggie  Bell, 
Here  where  the  shade  of  the  old  tree  fell ; 

I  remember  it  always — remember  it  well ; 

The  old  tree  is  withering,  passing  away, 

Its  leaves  to  the  winds,  its  trunk  to  decay, 
And  change  seems  written  wherever  I  dwell, 
tiince  the  days  of  our  childhood,  Maggie  BelL 


’Twaa  yonder  thy  father’s  cottage  stood, 

Close  by  the  brook-side,  close  by  the  wood  ; 

The  great  old  bam,  with  the  roof  so  tail. 

The  old  hay-loft  above  the  stall. 

The  mossy  well,  the  old  stone  wall, 

Tlie  sanded  floor,  and  the  oaken  hall 
Where  we  danced  together  in  rustic  ball, 

I  remember  them  well,  I  remember  them  all~ 

\nd  the  little  porch  with  the  woodbine  bower. 
Whence  we  could  see  the  old  church  tower. 
And  where,  for  many  a  twilight  hour. 

We  listened  to  the  distant  knell. 

As  on  the  air  it  rose  and  fell. 

Of  that  familiar  old  church  bell. 

The  little  bench  beside  the  door, 

Tlie  honeysuckle  hanging  o'er, 

The  pathway  leading  from  the  gate. 

Where  thou  at  eventide  would’st  wait 
To  greet  me  when  I  came  ; 

The  well-pole  swinging  high  in  air. 

The  fragrance  dwelling  everywhere. 

The  pear-tree  with  its  rustic  seat  ' 

Where  I,  when  sitting  at  thy  feet. 

Had  carved  thy  cherished  name — 

All  these,  all  these  coma  back  to  me. 

As  I  stand  alene  beneath  this  tree— 


MAOOIE  BELL. 

Oh,  Maggie  Bell, 

The  old  church  bell 
Sounds  once  again  to  me  ; 

It  seems  to  tell 
Of  wh..t  befell 

In  those  happy  days  when  we  loved  so  well. 

Where  we  heard  together  its  Sabbath  knell 
In  melancholy  muatc  swell. 

Over  the  bill  and  through  the  dell. 

Ere  I  left  thee  for  the  sea. 

Oh,  sad  is  my  heart  at  its  mournful  tone. 

As  I  stand  hare  a  stranger,  forgotten,  alone. 

And  think  of  the  times,  when  this  same  edd  tree 
Gave  shelter,  Maggie,  to  thee  and  me. 

Those  were  happy  days,  sweet  Maggie  Bell, 
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And  1  Marce  can  believe  that  ’Ua  all  a  dream 
or  my  childhood’s  days,  sweet  Maggie  Bell, 
As  over  the  bill,  and  over  ihe  stream 

I  hear  the  knell  of  the  old  church  bell. 

But  all  are  withered,  or  gone  to  decay, 

Tlie  friendt^  we  loved  have  passed  away  ■ 

Deserted,  the  cottage  stands  as  of  yore. 

But  there’s  no  one  to  close  the  open  door  ; 

The  lattice  Is  broken,  and  the  window-pane. 

The  snow  drifts  in,  and  the  driving  rain ; 

The  stars  look  down  through  the  broken  roof^ 
And  the  night-bird  now  keeps  not  aloof ; 

The  well-pole  is  broken,  and  lies  on  the  ground, 
The  hedges  are  trampled,  and  scattered  around  ; 
And  all  that  we  cherished  and  loved  so  well 
Has  withered,  or  gone  to  decay,  Maggie  Bell 

Oh,  Maggie  Bell,  sweet  Maggie  Bell, 

Twere  better  for  me  had  thy  funeral  knell 
Been  tolled,  ere  we  parted,  upon  the  old  bell — 
’Twere  better  for  me,  and  better  for  thee. 
Had  I  been  content  with  a  simple  lot, 

With  honest  toil  and  a  humble  cot. 

Had  I  but  made  thee  my  honor  and  fame. 

My  world,  and  my  fortune,  ambition,  and  aim— 
Thy  love  would  have  been  all  these  to  me  I 

^e  parted,  both  with  many  tears. 

For  three  long  sununers,  three  long  years  ; 

We  parted  here  beneath  this  tree. 

Thou  to  thy  chamber,  I  to  the  sea  ; 

And  we  both  could  hear  the  old  church  bell. 

As,  with  a  melancholy  knell. 

It  seemed  to  say  farewell,  larewell  I 

I  saw  thee,  bowed  with  grief,  depart. 

With  both  hands  pressed  upon  thy  heart, 
’Tili  my  dimmed  eyes  could  see  no  more. 

And  then  I  hastened  to  the  shore. 

The  boat  put  off,  with  gentle  swell 
The  ocean  billows  rose  and  fell. 

While  faintly  came  the  distant  knell. 
Tolling,  from  the  old  church  bell, 

Farewell,  farewell. 

Sweet  Maggie  Bell  I 

Oh,  Maggie  Bell,  yon  never  knew 
The  high  resolves  which  filled  my  hrain. 
As  on  the  deck  I  stood,  while  fiew 
Our  bark,  like  sea-bird,  o’er  the  Main. 

As  one  by  one  the  sails  unfurled, 

I  thought  it  was  a  manly  part 
To  forth  and  battle  with  the  world. 

To  make  me  worthy  of  thy  heart. 

And  so  I  went,  with  high  intent. 

From  continent  to  continent. 

On  manly  purpose  bent. 

The  world  was  alt  my  field, 

I  sailed  o’er  every  sea. 

But  Maggie  was  my  shield, 

My  star  of  destiny. 

Oh,  how  I  toiled  in  those  young  years. 

With  whitt  aiternate  hopes  and  fears 
I  battled  with  my  fiite  ; 

I  struggled  for  a  single  aim, 

I  toiled  for  fortune,  worked  for  fame. 


To  make  unto  myself  a  name  ; 

I  gained  it— but  too  late. 

Five  years  bad  gone,  I  homeward  came, 
I  bad  won  honor,  fortune,  fame. 

And  with  a  high  and  manly  pride 
I  came  to  claim  thee  as  a  bride. 

I  sought  thy  homestead,  Maggie  Bell, 
The  twilight  shadows  deeper  grew  ; 

I  crossed  the  brook,  I  (lassed  the  dell. 
And  soon  thy  cottage  came  in  view. 


But  darker  grew  the  twilight  shade, 

I  now  had  reached  the  little  gate ; 

I  waited,  for  I  felt  afraid, 

I  fdt  the  warning  a  fate. 

A  light  from  out  thy  casement  shone ; 

I  saw  another  tenant  there ; 

Thy  mother,  Maggie,  knelt  alone 
Beside  thy  conch  in  prayer 

I  crossed  the  garden,  reach’d  the  door, 

I  summoned  with  a  faltering  hand  ; 

I  heard  a  footstep  on  the  floor. 

Upon  the  grating  sand  ; 

It  nearer,  nearer,  nearer  came, 

A  slow,  heart-broken,  joyless  tread. 

In  it  I  read  not  of  thy  shame, 

J  only  thou^  thee  dead. 

Oh,  Maggie  BeU,"  that  fearful  night  I 
God  only  knows  what  then  I  felt. 

As  on  the  floor,  till  morning  light. 

Beside  thy  couch  I  knelt. 

Thy  father,  with  a  kindly  hand. 

Led  me  adown  the  little  lane  ; 

We  reached  the  spot  where  now  I  stand, 
With  madness  in  my  brain. 

His  was  the  footstep  on  the  floor, 

Twas  he  who  to  the  door-way  came. 
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And  here,  where  we  had  etood  before, 

He  told  me,  Maggie,  of  thy  ahame. 

He  told  me  how  young  Clarence  Lee — 

We  had  been  friends  in  boyish  days — 

Had  brought  great  riches  from  the  sea. 

And  of  his  manly  winning  ways. 

And  how  he  talked  and  sang  to  thee. 

While  thou  wouldst  more  attention  lend. 
Because  be  talked  so  much  of  me. 

Because  he  was  my  friend  ; 

And  how,  about  two  years  before— 

For  three  since  parting  then  had  sped — 

There  came  a  message  to  your  door 
That  I  was  dead. 

He  told  me  of  thy  grief  and  tears, 

And  how  young  Clarence  Lee, 

Because  he  was  my  friend  for  years. 

Was  more  endeared  fo  thee  ; 

And  how  thy  tender  heart  to  his 
Would  more  and  more  incline. 

Because  you  seemed  to  feel  that  this 
Was  still  a  link  to  mine. 
n>e  Winter  passed,  the  spring-time  came, 

Almost  forgottmi  eras  my  name ; 

The  roses  to  thy  cheek  returned. 

And  in  thy  gentle  heart  there  burned 
A  lore  for  Clarence  Lee— 

But  not  as  earnest,  not  the  same 
Contented,  angel-Ughted  Same 
That  yon  had  felt  for  me. 

And  then — ^thy  bther’s  Toiee  grew  low. 

He  drew  my  head  unto  his  breast, 

And,  in  a  bnAien  Toioe,  and  slow, 

Ha  told  me  all  the  rest. 

He  said  :  ‘‘  The  night  came  on  apace, 
i  Tonng  darence  Lee  had  sought  bis  homo. 

And  Maggie,  with  a  troubled  iaoe. 

Came  to  our  little  room. 

She  talked  of  all  her  childhood’s  years, 

She  spoke  of  thee  with  many  tears. 

And,  kneeling  at  her  mother’s  feet, 

She  said  she  nerer  knew  how  sweet 
Her  home  had  always  been. 

She  placed  her  hand  in  mine,  and  said. 

While  on  her  mother’s  knee  riie  laid 
Her  tearful  face  serene  : 

‘  Tell  me,  drar  parents,  were  I  dead. 

And  in  the  quiet  church-yard  laid 
Beside  my  little  brother  Ned, 

Whose  grave  is  fresh  and  green. 

Would  you  miss  me  much  when  the  twilight  came. 
Would  I  be  always  to  you  the  same. 

Would  in  your  prayers  be  whispered  my  name. 
Without  any  sorrow,  without  any  shame? 

Oh,  tell  me,  would  Maggie  be,  in  truth, 

A  memory  still,  with  the  dew  of  youth, 

One  of  the  golden  link  of  three 
Removed  to  a  higher  destiny  ? 

Would  you  cherish  her  still,  as  if  she  were  here, 
Love  her  as  fondly,  keep  her  as  dear, 

With  never  a  sorrow,  never  a  tear. 

From  summer  to  summer,  from  year  to  year  ? 
Would  you  leave  my  chair  in  the  same  old  spot. 
The  little  table  beside  the  cot, 

The  Bible  upon  it,  with  never  a  blot 
Of  tear,  when  thinking  of  Maggie’s  lot? 


Would  you  miss  me  much  ?  would  my  memory  be 
As  dear  and  as  true  as  your’s  to  me, 

’mi  we  meet  in  a  higher  destiny  ?’ 

We  spoke  to  her  hopefully,  dried  up  her  tears, 
And  sought,  oh,  so  tenderly,  to  banish  her  fears. 
She  kissed  ns  more  fondly  than  ever  before. 

She  asked  ns  to  bless  her,  and  said,  as  of  yor*, 
She  would  kneel  to  receive  it,  a  child  on  the  floor. 


We  blessed  her  most  earnestly,  kissed  her  again, 
We  raised  her  up  lovingly,  banished  her  pain  ; 
We  soothed  her,  we  cherished  and  bade  her  remain. 
But  she  whispered  *  good  night,’ 

And  stole  softly  away. 

And  we  thought  that  the  joy-light 
Would  come  with  the  day. 

The  morning  came  and  we  learned  it  all — 

It  came  like  a  shadow,  it  came  like  a  pall. 

And  we  thought  how  wretched  she  must  be, 

The  child  of  our  heart,  the  joy  of  our  life. 
Away  on  the  sea  with  Clarence  Lee, 

Not  as  a  maiden,  not  as  a  wife.  ” 


Tour  father  paused,  and  to  his  home 
We  turned  with  sorrowing  tread  : 

My  heart  with  grief  was  overcome, 

I  wished  that  1  were  dead. 

Your  mother  met  ns  at  the  door. 

She  knew  1  bad  been  there  before. 

“  I  give  you  Maggie’s  room,”  she  said  . 
And  through  the  livelong  night. 

Until  the  morning  Ught, 

I  knelt  beside  thy  bed. 

My  heart  was  wedded  to  the  place, 

I  could  not  leave  it,  if  I  would— 

The  changing  years  came  on  apace. 

And  Death  beneath  the  cottage  stood  I 
Thy  fsther,snd  thy  mother  too. 

Sleep  now  beneath  the  old  yew  tree  : — 
’Twere  better  thus — ^they  never  knew 
The  deeper  shame  that  came  to  ‘hee. 
They  never  knew  of  the  bitter  night 
That  brings  but  the  hopeless  mom. 

Of  the  breaking  heart,  with  smile  bedight. 
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Which  then  their  requiem  tolled 
It  might,  amidst  thy  bitter  pain, 
Hare  lured  thy  spirit  back  again 
To  those  dear  chimes  of  old. 


I  cherish  thee  still,  sweet  tfaggie  Bell, 

As  the  girl  that  I  lored,  that  I  loved  so  well : 

I  never  think  of  the  griel^  and  the  blot. 

That  blighted  my  love,  that  blighted  thy  lot. 

I  only  think  of  the  Maggie  Bell 
Who  wandered  with  me  through  valley  and  dell. 
And  listened  with  me  to  the  mournful  knell 
Which  came  to  our  ears  of  the  old  church  bell— 
That  Maggie  Bell, 

Whom  I  loyed  so  well  I 


Nor  of  the  worldling’s  scorn  ; 

They  never  knew  of  the  maddened  brain. 

With  the  brow  so  calm  and  smooth, 

That  hides,  like  the  cankering  rose,  the  pain. 
With  never  a  hand  to  soothe. 

They  never  knew  of  the  grief  and  care. 

Nor  the  burning  secret  tears, 

Nor  the  yearnings  of  the  heart  for  prayer. 
Subdued  by  sinful  fears. 

They  knew  not  this,  poor  Maggie  Bell, 

As  sped  the  sorrowing  day. 

They  never  knew  of  what  befell 
The  child  whom  they  had  loved  so  well. 

For  whom  they  still  did  pray. 

They  left  your  chair  in  the  same  old  spot. 

The  little  table  beside  the  cot ; 

They  watched  the  vines  with  tender  care. 

And  the  flowers  still  grew  as  when  you  were  there. 
And  for  many  a  day,  and  many  a  year. 

They  waited  with  little  of  hope  to  cheer. 

While  their  eyes  grew  dim  with  the  secret  tear  v— 
But  she  never  came  I— and  the  old  yew  tree 
Will  shadow  but  two,  instead  of  three. 


Oh,  Maggie  Bell,  would  that  the  knell 
Had  reached  thy  heart  of  that  old  bell. 


/  ■ '  w 
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THE  NEWSPAPER. 

We  begin  to  see  that  books  are  growing  to 
be  right  burdensome  in  the  world.  The  news¬ 
paper,  hitherto  regarded  as  of  little  moment, 
except  as  a  daily  reporter  of  scandal  and  gossip, 
has  grown  to  be  a  necessity,  like  your  lump  of 
Rockland  ice  in  your  tumbler  of  Croton.  More¬ 
over,  we  like  sometimes  a  dish  of  gossip— every¬ 
body  does ;  by  this  we  do  not  mean  that  we 
love  to  hear  our  neighbors  traduced,  heaven 
forefend ! — but  we  do  like  to  know,  we,  as  we 
sit  in  our  elbow-chair,  depressed  by  an  east 
wind  into  a  flimsy  laxncss  of  mental  fibre,  so 
that  we  can  endure  composedly  the  fly  drown¬ 
ing  in  a  tumbler,  and  the  screams  of  its  cousin 
drawn  upward,  bound  loin  and  limb,  into  the 
net  of  a  ruthless  spider,  and  the  dying  groans 
of  the  wounded  at  Rivas  grow  to  be  fabulous, 
ai^  the  condition  of  Mormon  wives  ceases  to 
be  monstrous,  and  the  venality  of  New  York 
Aldermen  fails  to  shock  us — reduced,  we  say, 
to  this  demoralizing  state  of  nervous  prostra¬ 
tion,  what  should  we  do  were  it  not  for  a  few 
■prigs  of  gossip  mingled  in  the  daily  salad  of 
domesticity  ? 

We  like  to  know  if  there  is  anybody  in  the 
world  robast  enough  to  do  anything  out  of  the 
ordinary  respectable  channel.  We  wonder  at 
them,  we  in  our  supineness.  The  hardihood  thus 
indicated  inspires  and  refreshes  us,  and  we  see, 
in  such,  misplaced  soldiers  and  heroes,  lacking 
nothing  but  opportunity  to  rival  the  greatest 
marauders  and  murderers  the  world  has  ever 
worshipped  in  the  shape  of  conquerors.  Wc 
g^w  into  a  sort  of  elbow-chair  emulation,  and 
feebly  place  ourself  in  their  situation,  and 
wonder  what  we  should  be  doing  in  like  cir¬ 
cumstances.  These  modem  Parises,  with  their 
Helens — these  incipient  Tarquins — these  ex¬ 
piring  Sapphos — these  enterprising  Ja.sons — 
these  moaning  Ariadnes  of  the  press — all  re¬ 
enacting,  in  a  small  way,  the  crimes  and  the 
vices  of  a  thousand  years  agone,  diluting  their 
passions  from  the  black  bitter  of  tragic  straight¬ 
forwardness  into  a  rosy  pea-green,  tortuous 
sentimentality,  which  they  are  trying  to  hoist 
up  into  a  virtuous  atmosphere.  Oil  us  with 
amusement. 

We  wonder  what  we  should  do  in  like  cir¬ 
cumstances!  Our  neighbor's  wife,  who  ran  off 
with  Mr.  Snooks,  did  not  care  the  snap  of  her 
finger  about  Mr.  Snooks ;  but  she  was  married 
at  sixteen,  and  being  defrauded  of  her  girlhood 
and  romance  by  the  process,  she  blossomed  out 
all  at  once  at  thirty  into  a  romantic  beauty, 
and  Mr.  Snooks  being  the  first  to  admonish  her 


of  the  fact,  she  took  naturally  to  the  highway 
of  disrepntability,  and  filled  her  head  with  free- 

love  theories  to  justify  her  course.  Mrs. - 

is  by  no  means  a  poet — no  man  would  ever 
think  of  romance  and  moonshine  in  contem¬ 
plating  her  portly  form  and  reddish-brown  skin ; 
yet  she  is  miserable  enough  for  a  she-Byron. 

Miss -  has  donned  the  Bloomer,  not  because 

it  is  a  capital  working  dress,  and  one  which 
many  ladies  of  distinction  have  worn  this 
twenty  years  for  mountain  excursions  and  feats 
of  swimming,  but  because  it  is  the  surest  road 
to  notoriety.  And  Miss  A.  and  Miss  B.,  to  the 
end  of  the  calendar,  write  books  and  novels  to 
expend  thereby  their  superabundance  of  words. 

Then  in  turn  Mr. - wTites  of  travels,  be¬ 
cause  he  is  a  vital  locomotive ;  and  Mr. - 

poetry,  because  Tennyson  did  ;  and  Mr. - 

prose,  because  Irving  did.  Nobody  now-a-days 
writes  because  his  soul  is  full — because  of  the 
rich  viands  of  his  inner  life,  which  he  longs  to 
spread  before  the  few  who  can  appreciate  them, 
remembering  that 

“  Thoagh  in  besren  the  trees 

or  life  ambrosisl  fruitage  bear,  and  vines 

YieM  nectar  ,  though  from  off  the  boughs  each  mom 

We  brush  mellifluous  dews,  and  And  the  ground 

Covered  with  pearl;  grain 

yet  the  true  poet  will  furnish  forth  a  table  at 
which  the  gods  of  Olympus  might  leave  their 
nectar  and  ambrosia  to  partake,  and  the  angels 
cost  aside  their  odorous  Asphodels,  and  Ama¬ 
ranths  to  share. 

Wc  might  make  exceptions  to  this  in  Imth 
men  and  women,  but  forbear  at  this  time.  Wc 
Intend  to  show  hereafter  the  short-comings  of 
the  many  and  the  rare  doings  of  the  few.  We 
intend  to  say  some  words — home  to  some,  nigh 
to  others — for  our  very  heart  is  pained  and  sick 
of  pretension. 

The  newspaper  is  becoming  the  great  reser¬ 
voir  to  receive  the  world's  thoughts  and  ideas, 
but  it  is  like  a  sieve,  and  cannot  retain  them. 
People  read,  and  the  paper  is  consigned  to 
Biddy,  who  lights  therewith  the  fire  which  is  to 
broil  your  beefsteak.  It  was  once  thought 
that  ladies  used  the  daily  news  for  curl-papers 
— this  is  a  mistake — the  ink  is  untidy — and  the 
appearance  altogether  unsightly.  For  a  while 
we  were  at  a  loss  to  know  what  was  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  certain  dark  colored  rolls,  stout  in  the 
middle  and  waxing  slender  at  cither  end,  con¬ 
taining  a  delicate  wire  thrust  like  a  spit 
through  the  center,  till  we  saw  &ir  fingers 
rolling  some  golden  locks  over  the  same,  and 
then  we  knew  that  newspaper  papillotes  had 
had  their  day. 
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Yes,  the  newspaper  is  read — if  like  the 
enormoua  Tribune,  however,  only  in  patches — 
and  then  cast  down  the  muddy  waters  of  ob¬ 
livion  ;  and  before  the  readings  of  to-day  arc 
digested,  the  morrow  is  at  your  door  with  a 
more  exorbitant  demand  upon  your  time  and 
attention.  Therefore  are  men  and  women 
striving  to  say  something  only  for  the  imme¬ 
diate  ;  they  take  no  time  for  thought,  for  study 
or  for  art.  All  is  hurry-scurry,  helter-skelter, 
like  the  AValporgis  night  of  Faust. 

Books  will  be  little  read,  and  newspapers  (we 
include  magazines  and  all  unbound  literature 
in  the  category)  must  be  made  better,  or  the  na¬ 
tional  taste  will  be  entirely  corrupted.  People 
must  have  sharper  edges  nowadays  ;  they  must 
learn  to  be  more  Attic  in  their  wit.  Editors  must 
be  less  mealy-mouthed  in  discussing  opinions, 
and  more  courteous  in  discussing  persons.  They 
must  imagine  themselves  seated  daily  in  the 
midst  of  a  splendid  saloon,  with  a  true  Repub¬ 
lican  audience,  genius  and  beauty,  learning 
and  taste — the  lily-souled  virgin  and  the 
chivalric  youth,  the  man  with  cigar  and  cotfee, 
the  woman  with  babe  on  her  knee  and  a  rose 
in  her  bosom,  the  girl  with  doll  under  her  arm 
and  the  boy  with  candy  in  his  mouth— each 
turning  over  and  scouring  up  and  down  their 
columns  for  congenial  aliment.  True,  there  is 
rice,  and  deformity,  and  squalor,  and  wretch¬ 
edness,  searching  for  something  akin.  God 
help  the  editors ;  they  should  be  greatly  wise. 

No  man  should  be  an  editor  who  is  not  a 
gentleman  ;  no  woman  who  is  not  a  lady.  Dy 
this  we  do  not  mean  flimsy  conventional,  arti¬ 
ficial  persons  by  any  means ;  but  we  mean 
persons  of  nice  moral  sense  and  delicate  cul¬ 
ture,  who  would  regard  a  falsehood  upon  paper 
as  a  heinous  offense ;  who  would  not  deal  in 
scurrility  or  blackguardism  ;  who  would  carry 
their  religion  into  all  they  said  or  did.  All 
this  is  not  incompatible  with  a  robust  common 
sense  and  an  unflinching  adherence  to  prin¬ 
ciple.  Indeed,  the  finer  the  organization,  the 
finer  will  be  the  perception,  not  only  of  the 
subtleties  of  ethical  science,  but  of  all  the 
beautiful  shades  of  life,  purpose  and  action. 

LIFE  IN  THE  SOUTH  WEST . No.  V. 

B  T  R  OB  C  B  . 

[The  sketches  which  we  publish  from  time  to 
time,  from  our  young  fHend  “  Robur,”  under 
the  title  of  “  Life  in  the  South-west,”  are  not 
fictitious  narratives,  or  dreams  of  the  imagina¬ 
tion  coined  at  the  home  fire-side  merely  to 
amuse,  but  are  real  life-pictures,  taken  on  the 
spot,  and  drawn  with  truth  and  fidelity  to  na¬ 


ture.  There  is  instruction,  therefore,  as  well 
as  amusement,  in  his  off-hand  sketches.] 

THE  KENTUCKY  HORSE-JOCKEY  IN  GBOBGIjk. 

A  stranger  in  these  parts,  1  reckon  V* 

I  was  fatigued  bjr  a  week's  trarcling  bj  stage-coach, 
orer  what  the/  called  an  ** alligator  road,"  (the  fates  de- 
Urer  me  from  such  another,)  and  was  not  disposed  to  be 
Tory  ciril,  and  certainly  not  in  a  very  agreeable  hamor, 
so,  without  raising  ray  eyes  from  the  Boor,  merely  nod¬ 
ded  my  head  with,  **yes,  you  reckoned  right  first  time." 

A  chair  was  placed  by  my  side,  and  I  was  preparing  to 
bo  Tory  vnetoily  when  he  continued  : 

**  Great  country  this,  sir,  but  no  more  to  be  compared 
to  old  Kentuck  than  an  Alabama  Hirer  alligator  to  one 
of  our  race-horses.  A  light  from  your  weed,  stranger," 
said  he,  out-stretching  his  hand  to  me. 

His  peculiar  tone  and  address  amused  roe,  and  excited 
my  curiosity,  so,  for  the  first  time,  I  looked  up,  and,  with 
a  luilf  smile  at  his  far-fetched  simile,  offered  him  my 
cigar. 

He  was  apparently  about  thirty  years  of  agC">sun- 
burnt,  and  dusty  ;  liU  neck,  which  was  almost  bare,  was 
«ncircle<l  by  a  broad  collar  turned  far  back  from  the 
throat ;  his  chin  was  beardless,  but  an  incipient  mus¬ 
tache  adorned  his  upper  lip,  and  his  eye  was  like  a  fox's, 
so  bright  and  cunning  its  expression. 

His  dress  was  eridently  intended  to  be  **/atly**  but  the- 
tailor  had  overstepped  the  mark  by  embellishing  the 
/ancy  coat  with  a  very  wide-figured  braid  or  binding,  ex¬ 
tending  round  the  edges.  In  hU  hand  he  held  a  riding- 
whip,  with  which  he  amused  himself  by  carelessly  strik¬ 
ing  the  tops  of  his  boots. 

Leaning  toward  me,  be  continued  in  a  rather  low  and 
confidential  tone,  for  there  were  many  others  in  the  room  : 

"  Very  good  people  in  this  section,  but  slow  ;  not  up  to 
the  boys  that  drive  round  Louisville.  I  knew  you  wasn't 
bred  in  these  parts  as  soon  as  1  saw  your  pail,  when  you 
drove  up  to  the  door  and  walked  into  the  bar-room  \ 
rockon  you'r  from  old  Kentuck.  or  Virginia  perhaps^ 
they  roiie  good  stock  in  Virginia  too  !" 

"  Ves,"  said  I,  smiling,  "  Tm  told  they  do,  but  I'm  not 
so  f)rtunate  as  to  come  from  either  State  ;  my  home  is  at 
the  Xorth,  in  Xew  York." 

Well,  you’ve  a  long  road  to  travel,"  said  he.  **  Going, 
to  make  any  stop  in  this  place?" 

"No,  I  take  the  coach  to-night  to  Colnmbus." 

**  All  right,  we  go  the  same  road,"  he  said,  "  for  I've* 
use<I  up  *  fAis  one  Aorse-placc'— sold  the  last  pair  of  ponies- 
I  had  to-day." 

"  Had  you  many  horses  when  you  came  here  V* 

*  *  No,  I  sold  all  but  one  pair  of  little  Canadians  before  T 
arrived  at  this  place.  I  started  with  forty  head." 

"Indeed  I"  said  I ;  "you  must  be  a  dealer  in  horses. 
May  I  ask  what  you  got  for  that  last  pair  of  ponies  ?" 

"Yes,  that's  been  my  profession  for  some  years,  but  I 
should  g^ve  up  the  business,  didn't  I  hate  to  see  people 
ride  such  bad  horse-flesh,  as  they  do  in  some  parts  of 
Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Florida.  It  goes  against  my  feel- 
ihgs .  Now,  that  last  span  of  little  Canadians  I  &irly  pave 
away,  as  you  may  say,  for  I  only  got  Jive  hundred  dollars 
for  them ;  didn't  sell  a  pair  of  the  others  for  less  than 
seven  hundred." 

"But,"  said  I,  somewhat  surprised,  "that  must  have 
paid  you  very  handsomely." 

"  Gave  me  interest  on  my  money,  you  know,  which 
all  I  care  to  make.  They  cost  me,  laid  down  in  Kentnck. 
with  all  expenses  from  Canada,  about  forty-five  dollars  a 
piece  ;  but  as  I  said  before,  the  most  I  care  about  it  is  to 
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M«  people  ride  good  korut ;  ’taint  the  little  money  I  make 
that  is  any  object.” 

I  said  nothing,  but  was  not  altogether  convinced  of  his 
disinterested  motives. 

The  coach  drove  up  to  the  door,  and  the  night  being 
line,  I  mounted  the  seat  with  the  driver,  and  had  hardly 
seated  myself  ere  my  jockey  companion  also  mounted,  and 
took  the  vacant  seat  by  my  side,  and  again  commenced, 
while  I,  resigning  myself  to  the  force  of  circumstances, 
listened. 

“Sold  one  old  horse  that  is  pretty  well  know  round 
this  section,  I  reckon,  but  no  one  knows  it  yet  though  ;  sold 
him  to  the  same  man  I  bought  him  of  last  year.  I’m 
afraid  he’ll  be  profane  when  he  finds  out  he’s  got  the  same 
oldnagagain.  But  I  lethim  judge  for  himself.  Hethinks 
he’s  tome  at  a  trade,  but  it  takes  tvx>  to  do  that  you  know, 
stranger.  Ton  see  he  don’t  care  much  tor  fail  horses,  but 
likes  a  ttytith,  gay  animal ,  that  will  show  off  well  before  the 
women  ;  so,  when  I  was  here  last  year,  I  sold  him  a  splendid 
nag,  one  of  the  handsomest  and  best  horses  I  ever  saw  ; 
but  I  knew  he  would  soon  take  the  flesh  off  of  him,  and 
cool  his  spirit,  by  keeping  him  dancing  round  the  streets, 
and  I  would  be  pretty  likely  to  get  him  back  again  cheap  ; 
he  paid  me  seven  hundred  dollars  in  gold,  and  gave  me  an 
old  lante,  broken.down  horse  in  exchange,  with  a  long 
switch  tail,  and  a  main  that  looked  as  though  it  had  never 
been  combed.  Well,  I  tooa  that  nag  home  with  me,  had 
him  rubbed  down  every  day,  well-fed,  and  in  a  few  months 
made  him  as  fat  and  lively  ”  as  a  two-yearK)ld.”  But 
mind  you,  ’twas  all  oali,  and  a  week’s  driving  would  have 
made  a  frame  of  him  again.  I  then  cut  off  his  main  and 
tall,  trimmed  his  fet-Iocks,  and  filed  his  teeth  to  make 
him  look  young,  and  brought  him  among  my  horses  this 
time.  When  I  saw  Mr.  O.  I  told  him  I  thought  he  might 
be  in  want  of  a  match  for  the  horse  I  sold  him  last  year. 
As  I  expected,  he  said  he  might  want  another,  for  the 
horse  he  bought  of  me  ‘  was  used  up,  and  thin  as  a  rail.’  ” 

“Well,”  said  I,  “I’ve  got  the  very  thing  you  want ; 
something  hard  to  beat,  very  stylish,  fine  action,  young 
and  ambitious  ;  but  you  mustn’t  expect  me  to  give  him  to 
you  for  nothing,  as  I  did  that  other  horse.  Too  can’t 
have  this  one  less  than  ntne  hundred  dollars,  and  when 
you  see  him,  you’ll  say  he’s  cheap  at  a  thousand.  And 
off  1  started  to  bring  him,  after  giving  him  a  few  cuts 
with  the  whip,  just  to  wake  him  up  before  mounting.  I 
soon  was  putting  him  through  his  paces  before  the  door, 
to  the  admiration  of  Mr.  G.  and  a  few  idlers  that  were 
standing  near.  After  some  little  persumiion,  I  permitted 
him  to  mount  him,  but  not  until  I  had  given  many  cau¬ 
tions,  saying  he  was  so  lively,  young,  and  scarcely  broke — 
(I  should  have  said  broke  down,  he  laughingly  added.) 
Well,  he  liked  him  much  ;  ‘  fine  action,’  said  he,  looking 
very  knowing,  'and  good  grit,’  but  I’m  afraid  he’s  not 
so  young  as  you  think  and  then  examining  his  mouth , 
he  said,  in  an  undertone  to  one  of  his  companions  stand¬ 
ing  near,  ‘  not  a  day  oner  six  yean  or  Fm  no  judge ;’  and, 
turning  to  me,  said  he,  ‘I  will  give  you  just  seven  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  dollars  for  him.’  ” 

“Not  a  dollar  less  than  nine,”  said  I. 

“  Say  seven  hundred  dollars,  and  the  horse  I  bought  of 
you  last  year,”  he  urged. 

“  ’Twould  be  money  out  of  pocket,”  said  I,  but  didn’t 
say  tokosc  pocket,  mind  yon,  for  I  don't  like  to  deceive 
people  ;  “but,”  said  I,  “just  for  old  acquaintance  sake, 
and  as  you  have  always  paid  the  cash  down,  as  a  gentleman 
should  do  sohen  he  gets  a  bargain.  I’ll  say  eight  hundred 
dollars,  and  the  old  nag  I  sold  you  last  year,  though  be 
wasn’t  never  to  be  compared  to  this  ere  one  I” 


After  some  hesitation,  just  fur  the  looks  of  the  thing, 
you  know,  he  paid  me  the  eight  hundred  dollars.  Just  one 
hundred  dollars  more  than  he  gave  for  the  other  one,  and 
got  k<i  own  eid  hone  back  again,  and  I  rode  off  on  a 
horse  that,  in  three  months,  will  be  as  good  as  he  ever 
was.  I  reckon  when  the  main  and  tail  of  the  horse  he’s 
now  got  begins  to  sprout  agam,  some  of  his  friends  will 
recognize  him,  if  he  don't.” 

On  my  saying  I  should  like  to  visit  Kentucky,  he  said ; 

“  If  you  do  come,  stranger,  just  inquire  for  me,  and  I’ll 
sell  you  as  good  a  horse  to  take  on  to  York  as  you  ever 
threw  a  leg  over,  and  let  you  hare  him  at  a  fair  price.” 

I  thanked  him,  and  at  the  same  time  assured  him, 
should  I  visit  Kentucky,  I  shouM  not  fail  to  find  him 
out,  and  more  especially,  should  I  think  of  purchas¬ 
ing  “horse  flesh,”  being  now  fully  convinced  Of  bis  disin¬ 
terested  motives  in  following  his  profession  of  a  jockey, 
and  of  which  profession  I  doubted  not  he  was  one  of  the 
brightest  ornaments. 


OUR  FOREIGN  RELATIONS. 

For  pome  months  past  the  public  mind  has 
been  in  a  feverish  state  with  regard  to  the 
threatened  difficulties  with  foreign  powers,  and 
especially  with  Great  Britain.  Our  people 
feel  that  any  difficulty  with  Spain,  single- 
handed,  could  be  settled  to  suit  ourselves,  in 
short  order.  So  with  France  alone,  though  it 
would  be  a  more  serious  matter,  there  would 
be  no  fear  among  our  people  of  being  whipped, 
though  we  might  receive  some  hard  blows. 
And  even  in  a  struggle  with  England,  in  which 
we  could  hardly  fail  at  first  to  suffer  very  se¬ 
verely  from  her  greatly  superior  naval  power, 
we  should  certainly  triumph  in  the  end. 

But  should  the  three  Powers  alluded  to  com¬ 
bine  against  us,  the  confiict  would  be  appalling 
and  destructive.  But  even  then,  the  latent 
power  and  resources  of  this  country  would  in¬ 
sure  a  victory  in  the  end,  for  the  war  would 
become  mainly  defensive  on  our  part,  and  in 
such  a  contest,  with  the  broad  ocean  between 
us,  we  need  not  fear  even  the  combined  power 
of  Europe.  We  do  not  believe,  however,  that 
there  is  any  very  great  danger  of  war  at  pres¬ 
ent  with  any  foreign  power.  True,  there  are 
some  serious  questions  of  dispute  and  causes  of 
irritation  between  our  Government  and  Great 
Britain.  True,  we  have  sent  home  her  Minister 
and  three  of  her  Consuls  ;  but  it  has  been  done 
mainly  from  personal  considerations,  and  need 
not  necessarily  bring  the  two  Governments  into 
confiict.  True,  we  have  some  knotty  questions 
to  settle  with  regard  to  Central  American 
affairs ;  but  the  chief  Gordian  knot,  we  believe, 
has  been  cut  by  the  sword  of  General  Walker. 
American  influence  and  supremacy  will  be  es¬ 
tablished  on  the  great  American  Isthmus  with¬ 
out  a  war  with  Europe. 
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sition  in  which,  as  a  nation,  they  stand 
related  to  the  oppressive  sovereignties 
of  the  Old  World  and  the  infant  re¬ 
publics  of  this,  as  the  present  issues 
which  are  being  developed  concerning 
the  Republic  of  Nicaragua. 

In  1831  the  Central  American  Confederation, 
consisting  of  the  five  States  of  Guatemala, 
Honduras,  San  Salvador,  Nicarag^ia  and  Costa 
Rica,  was  dissolved,  and  each  State  assumed 
the  functions  of  a  separate  and  distinct  nation¬ 
ality.  Each  became  a  republic,  and  adopted  a 


NICARAGUA  AND  GENERAL  WALKER. 


There  has  been  no  subject  affecting  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  United  States,  which  has  so  stir¬ 
red  the  hearts  of  our  people,  awakened  their 
sympathies,  and  revealed  to  them  the  true  po- 
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constitution  ;  but  the  same  influences  which 
had  brought  about  a  dissolution  of  the  Confed¬ 
eracy  kept  them  in  a  continual  state  of  internal 
dissention. 

Since  that  period  Nicaragua  has  been  in  an 
almost  constant  state  of  revolution.  For  twen- 
ty-flve  years,  with  the  exception  of  short  inter¬ 
vals  of  peace,  the  longest  of  which  was  less 
than  two  years,  her  people  have  been  divided 
against  each  other,  and  engaged  in  *  civil  war¬ 
fare  of  the  most  ruthless  and  destructive  char¬ 
acter.  As  a  natural  consequence,  all  of  the 
useful  pursuits  and  occupations  have  been  neg¬ 
lected  until  the  Immense  exports  which  she 
once  made  of  gold,  silver,  indigo,  cotton,  su¬ 
gar.  rice,  coffee  and  tobacco  have  entirdy  ctaetd. 
Agriculture  was  neglected — plantations  went  to 
ruins  ;  the  mines  have  been  filled  up,  or  are  so 
overgrow’n  by  the  rank  tropical  vegetation  that 
it  will  require  a  new  exploration  to  discover 
them ;  the  rich  indigo  estates  have  beeome  a 
tradition,  and  the  people  themselves  demoral¬ 
ized  and  yrretched. 

We  cannot  follow  Nicaragua  through  all  her 
unnatural  revolutions,  and  the  causes  which 
gave  rise  to  them,  or  the  effects  which  they 
produced.  We  purpose  only  to  speak  of  the 
last  one,  which  has  brought  her  so  prominently 
before  the  world,  and  is  not  unlikely  to  make 
her  territories  the  theater  of  events  of  grave 
importance  to  the  interests  of  the  United 
States. 

The  commencement  of  the  year  1854  saw 
Don  Fruto  Chamorro  in  the  Presidential  chair 
of  Nicaragua.  He  was  a  man  of  great  energy 
of  character,  a  Granadian  by  birth  and  citizen¬ 
ship  ;  but,  unfortunately  for  himself  and  his 
country,  he  possessed  a  violent  and  despotic 
temper.  He  had  obtained  his  elevation  by  the 
force  of  arms,  and  by  the  same  means  he  de¬ 
termined  to  maintain  it  He  did  not  seek  the 
affection  or  regard  of  his  countrymen,  and  took 
no  steps  toward  their  advancement,  either  as  a 
nation  or  a  people.  He  only  sought  to  main¬ 
tain  his  own  power.  In  May,  1854,  he  issued  a 
decree  declaring  himself  President  for  four 
years  longer  than  the  usual  term.  Of  course 
the  “  democratic  masses  ”  rebelled  against  this 
unjust  usurpation  of  authority,  and  got  up  a 
revolution  at  Leon,  the  largest  city  of  Nica¬ 
ragua.  Their  leader  was  Don  Francisco  Cas- 
tillon,  a  Leonese  of  good  family,  possessed  of  a 
liberal  education,  and  broad  and  enlightened 
views  concerning  national  progress  and  the 
rights  of  citizens.  He  bad  spent  many  years  in 
England  as  Minister  for  Nicaragua,  had  trav¬ 
eled  much  in  the  United  States,  with  whose 


history  and  institutions  he  was  perfectly  fa- 
miliar,  and  was  well  calculated  to  lead  a  revo¬ 
lution  which  had  for  its  object  the  advancement 
of  civilization  and  the  equal  rights  of  man. 
He  was  chosen  unanimously  as  the  chief  of  the 
Democratic  party  by  the  secret  council  held  at 
Leon  in  May,  1854,  and  immediately  took  the 
field  with  about  500  men.  A  strong  body  of 
troops  was  sent  to  oppose  them  by  Chamorro, 
and  the  forces  of  the  Government  were  aug¬ 
mented  by  pursuing  the  most  rigid  and  harsh 
system  of  impressment. 

Thus  two  parties  were  formed  in  the  coun¬ 
try — the  one  styling  themselves  the  Legitimists, 
and  the  other  the  Democrats. 

The  sympathies  of  the  people  were  with  Cas- 
tillon,  and  he  soon  found  himself  at  the  head 
of  a  considerable  force.  He  defeated  the  Le¬ 
gitimists  in  several  engagements,  and,  besides 
holding  Leon,  took  the  cities  of  Realejo,  Chi- 
nandega,  Mosaya  and  Rivas,  and  drove  the 
forces  of  Chamorro  into  Granada,  where  he  be¬ 
sieged  them  for  ten  months.  From  the  lack  of 
ammunition  and  supplies  he  was  obliged  to 
raise  the  siege  and  retreat  to  the  north.  In 
the  meantime  the  Legitimists,  having  been 
supplied  from  Jamaica,  by  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment,  with  powder  and  shot,  made  head  against 
the  Democrats  in  the  south  ;  and,  pursuing  Cas- 
tillon  to  Mosaya,  engaged  him  therein  a  bloody 
fight,  which  was  terribly  destructive  on  both 
sides,  considering  the  number  of  men  engaged. 
The  Legitimists  now  held  all  of  Southern  Nica¬ 
ragua,  and  were  preparing  for  a  new  campaign 
against  Castillon  and  the  North.  At  this  junc¬ 
ture,  when  foreign  aid  had  been  invoked  to 
suppress  the  rights  of  the  people  —when  he  saw 
the  banner  of  liberty  which  be  had  helped  to 
raise  trailing  in  the  dust — Castillon  sect  an 
embassador  to  Gen.  Walker,  then  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  inviting  him,  on  behalf  of  the  Democratic 
masses  of  Nicaragua,  to  come  and  help  remove 
from  them  the  yoke  of  their  oppressors.  True 
to  the  dictates  of  his  nature,  ever  ready  to  aid 
a  suffering  cause,  either  with  his  pen  or  with 
bis  sword,  without  dictating  terms,  or  asking 
for  reward,  he  fitted  out  a  small  brig  in  the  port 
of  San  Francisco,  and  embarking  with  only 
fifty-eix  men,  set  sail  for  Nicaragua.  He  arrived 
at  the  port  of  Realejo  early  in  May,  1855,  and 
immediately  marched  to  Leon,  where,  with  his 
little  band,  he  was  received  with  the  greatest 
enthusiasm.  Castillon  tendered  him  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  Commander-in-Chief,  which  Walker 
modestly  declined,  saying  "  that  he  came  there 
not  for  distinction  or  personal  advantage,  but 
to  aid  an  oppressed  and  struggling  people  ;  his 
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eword  aud  bis  life  were  dedicated  to  the  cause 
of  Liberty,  and  he  asked  nothing  in  return.” 
He  was,  however,  appointed  as  General  of  Di¬ 
vision  and  Commander  of  the  Forces  of  the 
North,  and  war,  in  point  of  fact,  the  head  of  the 
army  from  this  time  forth,  while  Castillon  de¬ 
voted  himself  to  the  civil  requirements  of  the 
State,  and  was  President  of  the  Democratic 
party  at  Leon. 

Shortly  after  Walker’s  arrival  in  Nicaragua. 
General  Chamorro  died  of  an  illness  from  which 
he  bad  been  suffering  for  many  months,  and 
was  succeeded  as  General-in-Chief  and  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Legitimist  party  by  General  Corral. 

During  the  Summer  of  1855,  there  were  many 
engagements  between  the  two  parties,  in  which 
General  Walker  was  most  frequently  success¬ 
ful,  although  the  Legitimists  had  the  advantage 
in  point  of  numbers  and  equipments. 

Early  in  the  month  of  August,  at  the  earnest 
solicitation  of  Castillon  and  of  the  Constituent 
Assembly,  and  the  citizens  of  the  North,  Gen. 
Walker  accepted  the  commission  of  “  Com- 
mander-in-Chief  of  the  Democratic  army.”  The 
number  of  Americans  and  native  troops  in  his 
army  had  been  gradually  augmented  until  the 
forces  under  his  command,  on  the  let  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  amounted  to  twelve  hundred  native 
troops  and  two  hundred  Americans.  The  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  former  were  generally  kept  in 
garrison,  holding  important  points  and  keeping 
up  lines  of  communication,  while  the  latter 
were  almost  constantly  in  the  field. 

About  this  period  Castillon  died  of  yellow 
fever  at  Leon,  and  General  Walker,  os  Com¬ 
mander-!  n-Chief,  found  himself  at  the  head  of 
the  Democratic  party.  By  skillful  maneuver¬ 
ing,  General  Walker  succeeded  in  dividing  the 
Legitimist  forces,  and  early  in  October  took 
the  city  of  Granada  by  surprise,  capturing  the 
garrison  and  the  entire  military  stores  of  the 
opposing  faction.  This  was  a  death  blow  to 
the  Legitimist  party,  who  soon  offered  such 
terms  that  negotiations  were  optened  between 
Walker  and  Corral,  which  resulted  in  a  treaty 
of  peace  being  signed  and  ratified  on  the  last 
of  October  by  the  leaders  of  the  respective 
parties. 

By  this  treaty  it  was  agreed  that  both  parties 
should  Join  under  one  peaceful  Government. 
Don  Patricio  Rivas  was  declared  Provisional 
President  for  fourteen  months,  and  General 
Walker  was  acknowledged  General-in-Chief  of 
the  army,  who,  with  ministers  to  be  appointed 
by  the  President,  were  to  form  the  Govern¬ 
ment. 

According  to  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty. 


General  Corral,  a  day  or  two  afterwards,  en¬ 
tered  the  city  of  Granada  with  his  troops,  and 
was  received  by  Walker.  The  two  Generals 
then  went  through  an  imposing  ceremony  of 
solemnly  ratifying  the  treaty  in  church.  A  Te 
Deum  was  sung,  the  Legitimist  troops  were 
joined  to  the  Democrats,  and  became  one  army 
under  command  of  Walker,  and  the  following 
Government  was  proclaimed : 

Hon  PATRiaO  RIVAS,  Prcsideiit. 

General  tVIIXIAM  WALKER,  Cominander-in-Chlef 
General  MAXI»IO  XERES,  Miniirter  of  State. 

General  PONaANO  CORRAI.,  Minister  of  War. 

Don  FERMIN  FERRER,  Minister  of  Public  Credit. 
Although  the  Democracts  had  gained  the 
day,  the  new  Government  was  composed  of 
men  of  both  parties. 

Riva.s,  the  President,  is  a  gentleman  much 
esteemed  and  respected  ;  he  is  the  head  of  an 
influential  family,  who  have  always  been  op¬ 
posed  to  the  Democratic  party.  For  some 
years  he  has  been  Collector  of  Customs  at  San 
Carlos,  at  the  outlet  of  Lake  Nicaragua. 

General  Walker,  Commander-in-Chief,  filled 
the  same  office  in  the  Democratic  Govern¬ 
ment. 

General  Maximo  Xeres,  Minister  of  State, 
was  Walker’s  predecessor  in  command  of  the 
Democratic  army ;  he  and  Corral,  the  new 
Minister  of  War,  having  been  the  Generals  of 
the  two  hostile  armies  during  the  greater  part 
of  the  revolution. 

Don  Fermin  Ferrer,  Minister  of  Public  Credit, 
is  a  wealthy  citizen  of  Granada,  who  took  no 
active  part  in  the  late  revolution. 

A  very  few  days  after  General  Corral  had  so 
solemnly  ratified  the  treaty,  letters  were  inter¬ 
cepted,  written  by  him  to  some  other  leaders  of 
the  old  Legitimist  party,  from  which  it  was 
evident  that  he  was  conspiring  with  them  to 
upset  the  Government,  of  which  he  had  just 
become  a  member.  He  was  immediately  tried 
by  court-martial  for  treason,  and  being  found 
guilty,  he  was  sentenced  to  be  shot  next 
day.  With  his  party  he  was  immensely  popu¬ 
lar,  and  during  the  revolution  had  displayed 
great  ability  os  a  military  leader  ;  but  the  evi¬ 
dences  of  his  treachery  admitted  of  no  doubt, 
and  he  was  shot  according  to  his  sentence,  in 
the.  Plaza  of  Granada,  in  presence  of  the  whole 
army.  His  summary  execution  had  a  very 
beneficial  infiuence  on  the  people,  by  inculcat¬ 
ing  on  them  the  necessity  of  acting  with  sin¬ 
cerity,  in  whatever  obligations  they  assumed. 

The  new  Government  was  now  formally  ac¬ 
knowledged  by  Col.  Wheeler,  the  American 
minister,  the  only  foreign  minister  resident  in 
the  State.  The  President  was  also  visited  by 
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the  Captain  of  the  United  States  sloop-of-war 
Massachusetts,  then  lying  in  the  harbor  of  San 
Juan  del  Sur. 

The  natural  consequences  of  a  restoration  of 
peace,  after  a  year  and  a  half  of  revolution, 
were  soon  manifested  in  the  return  of  many  of 
the  inhabitants,  who  bad  absented  themselves, 
to  avoid  the  horrors  of  civil  war,  and  in  the 
impulse  given  to  all  peaceful  pursuits. 

From  this  time  forward  General  Walker  is 
so  intimately  and  prominently  associated  with 
the  affairs  of  Niearagua,  that  in  speaking  of 
one  the  other  is  understood.  That  for  si.x 
months  there  was  uninterrupted  peace  within 
her  borders — that  his  influence  in  her  affairs 
was  such,  that  the  humblest  citizen  had  begun 
to  think  that  there  was  security  in  good  laws  and 
a  well  governed  land — that  he  had  won  not 
only  the  respect,  but  the  love  of  the  people,  no 
one  can  deny. 

The  subsequent  events  are  familiar  to  the 
general  reader  of  the  news  of  the  day.  The 
declaration  of  war  by  Costa  Rica — the  expedi¬ 
tion  under  Schlessinger — his  treachery  and  de¬ 
feat  at  Santa  Rosa — the  return  of  the  remnants 
of  bis  army,  wounded  and  dispirited — the  last 
review  upon  the  Plaza  at  Granada,  where  Gen. 
Walker  addressed  his  soldiers  previous  to  the 
battle  of  Rivas — the  marching  of  the  troops — 
the  battle  of  Rivas,  and  the  retreat  to  Granada 
— all  of  these  events  are  well  known,  and  will 
become  records  of  history.  Having  thus  briefly 
reviewed  all  of  the  circumstances  which  have 
placed  him  where  he  is,  our  purpose  now  is  to 
speak  of  the  man. 

Is  he  a  hero  ? — is  he  a  statesman  ?  We  have 
been  reading  and  writing  of  his  career;  we 
have  been  thinking  of  what  he  has  achieved  ; 
we  have  been  studying  his  position,  the  obsta¬ 
cles  he  has  overcome,  the  materials  with  which 
he  works — country,  state  and  position,  and  we 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  he  is  both  a 
hero  and  a  statesman.  For  confirmation  of 
onr  opinion  we  give  in  full  General  Walker's 
speech  to  his  soldiers  after  the  defeat  of  Schles- 
singer,  and  also  his  letter  to  Senator  Weller. 

The  former  was  delivered  upon  the  Plaza,  at 
Granada,  and  we  leave  the  description  of  the 
occasion  in  the  exact  words  in  which  it  is  de¬ 
scribed  by  the  graphic  correspondent  to  whom 
we  are  indebted  for  it : 

The  Geoentl,  who  had  been  confined  to  hig  room  for 
three  or  foar  dayg,  hj  a  painfal  indispoeition,  obeerred 
them  [the  goldiere]  from  hie  window,  filled  with  anxious 
thoughta,  he  had  been  pacing  up  and  down,  pondering  on 
the  threatening  combination  of  the  States  against  him. 
RestiT#  at  inaction,  chafing  at  the  misfortunes  which 
obliged  hhn  to  change  all  his  plans  of  the  campaign^ 


brooding  over  the  shame  of  Santa  Rosa,  and  fearful  it  had 
affected  the  morals  of  his  troops,  he  took  the  sudden  idea 
to  address  them.  Ordering  them,  therefore,  to  be  drawn 
up  in  a  square  before  his  door,  he  put  on  his  hat,  and, 
accompanied  by  General  Goicouria,  his  new  Intendante- 
General,  and  followed  by  his  staff,  he  advanced  briskly 
into  the  center  of  the  square.  The  troops  at  once  pre¬ 
sented  arms,  and  then  having  recovered  their  position, 
paused  in  breathless  anxiety  to  bear  what  he  had  to  say.  * 
Surveying  them  for  a  moment  silently,  be,  in  a  clear,  loud 
voice,  commenced : 

**  *  Soldiers  ! — We  are  engaged  in  no  ordinary  war  A 
powerful  combination  surrounds  us  on  every  side.  A 
hatred  to  our  race  has  united  adverse  States,  and  recon¬ 
ciled  the  most  hostile  and  repugnant  factions:  The  ob¬ 
ject  of  this  league  is  to  expel  us  from  the  land  with  which 
we  have  identified  our  lives  ;  but  through  your  fortitude 
and  courage  the  effort  is  destined  to  defeat.  Invited  to 
this  country  when  it  was  tom  by  civil  strife,  and  so  ex¬ 
hausted  by  long  dissension  that  it  had  no  vigor  left  to 
reconstitute  itself,  we  undertook  the  task  of  a  redemption 
and  protection  from  the  encroaching  grasp  of  servilism. 
In  defiance  of  all  obstacles,  in  despite  of  armed  opposition 
and  regardles.4  of  every  discouragement  in  the  way  of 
odds,  we  steadily  pursued  our  purpose  ;  and  it  is  known  to 
you  at  what  sacrifices  wehave  succeeded.  The  forces  of  the 
aristocratic  party,  which  threatened  to  overwhelm  the  lib* 
erties  of  the  State  were  checked  and  overthrown  ;  the  con¬ 
stitutional  guarantees  of  free  government  were  established, 
and  a  system  of  order  so  vigorous  and  comprehensive  put 
in  operation,  tliat  not  even  the  roost  daring  treachery  or 
extended  conspiracies  have  been  able  to  disturb  it.  For 
six  months  a  profound  peace  has  been  maintaineil ;  pros¬ 
perity  has  blessed  the  country  ;  private  rights,  whether 
of  friend  or  foe,  have  been  respected,  and  the  laws  so 
justly  and  equally  administered  that  no  man  can  lift  his 
voice  and  charge  against  us  a  single  act  of  iqjustice. 

*  Notwithstanding  this— notwithstanding  all  the  sacri¬ 
fices  we  have  made,  all  the  dangers  we  have  encountered, 
all  the  sufferings  we  have  endured-  sacrifices  not  only  of 
our  blood  in  battle,  but  of  our  lives  to  the  pestilence- 
bear  witness  the  graveyard  at  Granada  !— are  we  to  be 
driven  from  this  country,  merely  because  we  were  not 
bom  upon  the  soil.  (“  Never  I  “  never  P’) 

**  *  No,  soldiers  I  The  destiny  of  this  region  and  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  humanity  are  confided  to  our  care.  We  have  come 
here  as  the  advanced  guard  of  American  civilization,  and 
I  know  your  hearts  respond  to  mine,  when  I  declare  that 
sooner  than  retire  before  accomplishing  our  duty  we  will 
spill  the  last  drop  of  our  blood,  and  perish  to  the  last 
man  I  (Loud  cheers.) 

*  Soldiers,  the  task  that  is  confided  to  us  is  an  ardu¬ 
ous  one.  It  is  full  of  self-denial,  risk  and  suffering,  but  it 
is  at  the  same  time  full  of  promise.  It  spreads  beyond 
the  limits  of  ordinary  vision,  and  comprehends  the  late 
not  only  of  Nicaragua,  but  perhaps  the  redemption  and 
proper  civilization  of  all  Spanish  America.  (Enthusiastic 
cheering.) 

**  *  Soldiers,  this  task,  as  I  have  said,  is  an  arduous  one. 
Obstacles  are  yet  to  be  encountered,  and  difficulties  over¬ 
come  that  may  try  our  fortitude  and  courage  by  sterner 
tests  than  any  we  have  yet  experienced.  We  must  con¬ 
tent  ourselves,  too,  in  performing  it  alone.  Though  we 
should  have  been  encouraged  by  those  who  claim  to  be 
enlisted  in  the  cause  of  progress,  we  have  not  thus  far 
had  one  voice  to  cheer  us  from  the  surrounding  nations, 
while  that  to  which  we  turned  at  the  outset,  with  an  al¬ 
most  filial  yearning  stands  coldly  by.  But  the  nobler  for 
us  if  we  win  unaided.  The  consciousness  of  onr  mission 
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]t  tU  llie  eacouragemeut  we  require,  and  ttiere  ia  no  man 
here  so  base  as  to  wish  to  retire  bom  the  task  and  leave 
bis  share  undone.  (Cheers.) 

‘  Soldiers,  in  view  of  the  great  trusts  confided  to  you. 
I  need  not  impress  upon  you  the  importance  of  vigilance 
and  order.  To  the  officers  and  men  alike,  I  look  for  that 
obedience  and  discinline  which  are  the  chief  requisites  of 
soldiers  ;  and  with  these  qualities,  and  the  help  of  that 
Power  who  never  deserts  the  brave  and  just,  “  victory 
and  honor  will  bo  our  sure  reward.”  ’ 

“  The  most  vociferous  cheers  were  given  at  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  this  speech,  and  under  cover  of  the  acclamations 
the  General  retired.  The  effect  was  electrical,  and  the 
gloom,  or  seriousness  at  least,  which  had  been  worn  upon 
the  bees  of  the  troops  ever  since  the  disaster  of  Santa 
Ross,  gave  place  to  a  bright  glow  of  enthusiasm  and  of 
cheerful  confidence.  The  men  tossed  up  their  rifies  and 
repeated  their  shouts  as  they  dispersed  in  squads  across 
the  Pbua  ;  and  even  the  officers,  whose  business  it  was  to 
act  more  gravely,  spontaneously  shook  hands  and  clappeil 
each  other  on  the  back,  by  way  of  relieving  themselves 
of  their  share  of  the  excitement.” 

AVe  have  nothing  like  this  in  modern  times  ; 
and  a  man  who  can  so  speak,  and  so  act — who, 
surrounded  by  such  difficuities  and  dangers, 
can  thus  infuse  into  the  hearts  of  his  foiiowers 
the  subiime  determination  “  to  perish  to  the 
last  man  ”  rather  than  forsake  a  noble  cause, 
is  worthy  to  be  cailed  a  hero. 

His  ietter  to  Senator  AVeller  is  deeply  signi- 
ficaut,  not  only  as  giving  a  clear  insight  into 
the  character  of  the  man,  but  as  showing  what 
Nicaragua  piainly  has  a  right  to  ask  from  our 
peopie  and  our  Government,  and  what  she  is 
wiiiing  to  give  us  in  return.  He  writes  : 

^^Granada,  April  15,  1866. 

Hon.  John  B.  Wkller,  IT.  S.  SettaU : 

My  Dear  Sir  :  B/  the  Uat  papers  from  New  York  I  lemm 
that  when  I  was  denounced  in  the  Senate  for  the  conduct 
Iftcaragua  has  pursued  toward  the  Transit  Company,  you 
were  so  generous  as  to  undertake  to  defend  me  from  the 
aspersions  of  men  utterly  ignorant  of  roy  character.  In 
consequence  of  this  I  take  the  liberty  of  writing  some  facts 
iu  relation  to  affairs  here,  and  these  facts  will,  I  think, 
prore  not  unimportant  to  the  Goyemment  of  the  Dnited 
States. 

**Tou  hare  doubtless  learned  from  the  newspapers  how 
pacific  was  the  policy  Nicaragua  proposed  to  pursue  to¬ 
ward  the  other  States  of  Central  America.  Notwithstand¬ 
ing  all  our  <\yertures  of  peace,  the  neighboring  Govern- 
meats  showed  themselves,  if  not  positively,  at  least  ne¬ 
gatively  hostile  to  the  actual  administration  of  Nicaragua. 
It  was  constantly  asserted,  not  only  here,  but  thonghont 
Central  America,  that  the  States  were  stimulated  to  this 
conduct  by  English  and  French  agents.  But  it  was  not 
until  the  correspondence  of  the  Consul-General  of  Costa 
Rica  in  lA)ndoa  was  intercepted  by  me,  a  few  weeks  ago, 
that  positive  evidence  was  afforded  of  the  active  sympa¬ 
thy  the  British  Government  manifests  for  those  who  op¬ 
pose  the  Americans  In  Nicaragua.  The  correspondence 
shows  that  England  is  furnishing  arms  to  onr  enemies, 
and  at  the  tame  time  the  whole  British  West  India 
squidroo  is  sent  to  San  Juau  del  Norte  in  order  that  the 
moral  weight  of  the  English  Government  may  be  thrown 
iato  the  scale  against  oar  Republic. 


1  do  nut  know  how  these  facts  may  appear  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  United  States,  but  to  me  they  seem  directly  at 
variance  with  American  principles  and  American  interests. 
These  facts  are  patent  to  all,  and  their  significance  is  ap* 
parent  to  the  most  superficial  observer.  There  are  other 
circumstances  connected  with  the  present  war  waging  in 
this  State  and  in  Costa  Rica  which  maj  require  inter* 
pretation  in  order  to  make  their  importance  felt. 

The  Government  of  Costa  Rica  has  never  yet  declared 
was  against  the  Government  of  Nicaragua  ;  yet  It  has 
invaded  onr  territories,  and  has  murdered  American 
citizens  who  have  never  forfeited  the  protection  of  the 
United  States  Government.  This  has  been  done  under 
cover  of  a  decree  issued  by  the  I^resident  of  Costa  Rica 
declaring  war  against  the  American  forces  in  the  service 
of  Nicaragua.  To  declare  war  against  the  forces  in  the 
service  of  Nicaragua  and  not  against  Nicaragua  herself  is 
to  deny  in  the  most  positive  and  offensive  manner  the  right 
of  Americans  to  engage  in  the  service  of  a  foreign  State. 
Not  only  has  this  declaration  of  war  been  made  in  this 
offensive  and  unheard-of  manner,  but  another  decree  has 
been  published  ordering  all  the  American  prisoners  of 
war  taken  by  Costa  Rican  forces  to  be  shot.  This  is  to 
deny  to  Americans  engaged  in  a  foreign  service  the  com¬ 
mon  rights  to  which  soldiers  are  entitled  by  the  laws  of 
war.  Such  decrees  as  those  I  have  mentioned  not  only 
throw  Costa  Rica,  as  I  conceive,  beyond  the  pale  of  civil¬ 
ized  nations,  but  they  directly  affect  the  honor  and  dig¬ 
nity  of  the  United  States. 

They  (the  Costa  Ricans)  attempt  to  control  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people  and  keep  them  within  a  limit  which  the 
American  Government  has  never  prescribed.  Costa  Rica 
says  Americans  shall  not  emigrate  to  Nicaragua  and  take 
arms  in  her  service.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  she  can 
sustain  herself  in  so  singular  a  position.  In  sneh  a  war 
as  they  are  now  waging  against  us  there  can  be  but  one 
result.  They  may  destroy  my  whole  force— a  circum¬ 
stance  I  deem  almost  impossihle— they  may  kill  every 
American  now  in  Nicaragua,  but  the  seed  U  sown,  and 
not  all  the  force  of  Spanish  America  can  prevent  the 
fYuit  from  coming  to  maturity.  The  more  savage  the 
nature  of  the  war  they  wage  against  us  the  more  certain 
the  result,  the  more  terrible  the  consequences.  I  may 
not  live  to  see  the  end,  bat  1  feel  that  my  countrvmen 
will  not  permit  the  result  to  be  doubtfuL  I  know  that 
the  hoQor  and  the  interests  of  the  great  country  which, 
despite  of  the  foreign  service  I  am  engaged  in,  I  still  love 
to  call  my  owh,  are  involved  in  the  present  struggle. 
That  honor -mast  be  preserved  inviolate,  and  those  inter¬ 
ests  must  be  jealously  maintained. 

So  far  we  have  had  great  moral  odds  against  ns.  The 
Goyemment  to  which  we  all  natnrally  look  for  aid  and 
comfort  has  treated  ns  with  coldness  and  disdain.  There 
has  been  no  Government  to  enooni^e  os  and  bid  ns 
*  God  speed.’  Nothing  but  onr  own  sense  of  the  justice 
of  the  cause  we  are  engaged  in,  and  of  its  importance  to 
the  country  of  our  birth  has  enabled  us  to  struggle  on  as 
far  as  we  have  done.  We  may  perish  in  the  work  we  have 
undertaken,  and  our  cause  may  be  for  a  time  lost.  But 
if  we  fall,  we  feel  it  is  in  the  path  of  honor.  And  what  is 
life  or  what  is  success  in  comparison  with  the  conscious¬ 
ness  of  having  performed  a  duty,  and  of  having  co-operated, 
no  matter  how  slightly,  in  the  cause  of  improvement  and 
progress  f  I  begin,  however,  to  leave  facts,  and  therefore 
will  conclude. 

**  I  remain,  with  high  regard,  your  obedient  servant, 
“WM.  WALKER.” 

Who  can  read  this  letter,  especialljr  the  lat- 
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ter  part  of  it,  without  being  touched  at  the 
sublime  heroism  which  it  evinces? 

Had  he  lived  in  an  earlier  period,  when  com¬ 
petition  was  less,  when  it  was  honorable  and 
heroic  to  go  out  in  quest  of  adventures,  to  go 
in  search  of  the  “  golden  fleece,”  the  Eldorado, 
or  the  fountain  of  perpetual  youth,  to  say  noth¬ 
ing  of  the  kingdom  of  the  renowned  Prester 
John,  General  Walker's  name  would  have  been 
inscribed  at  once  upon  the  scroll  of  heroes. 
But  in  our  day,  with  our  cold,  cruel  skepticism 
of  all  that  is  heroic,  our  spirit  of  traffic  and  love 
of  luxury,  a  man  has  a  great  deal  more  to  do 
to  win  a  name  than  in  the  days  of  curlier  en¬ 
terprise.  Scarcely  does  he  place  himself  in 
relation  to  any  expedition  before  he  is  met 
with  rivalry  and  competition.  His  placer  of 
glory  is  invaded  W'ith  rifle  and  bowie-knife, 
and  he  must  be  a  man  of  keen  resource  and 
stalwart  nerve  to  bide  the  issue.  Such  a  man 
do  we  believe  General  Walker  to  be. 

His  position  is  altogether  one  of  difficulty. 
He  has  to  rule  the  most  discordant  elements — 
a  people  weak  and  treacherous,  accustomed  to 
oppression,  and  thence  made  servile  with  the 
vices  of  servility — a  people  accustomed  to  an¬ 
archy,  and  willing  to  abide  in  it,  because  it 
leaves  them  to  plunder,  as  opportunity  offers, 
in  return  for  having  been  plundered.  The  im¬ 
mediate  followers  of  Walker  are  mostly  worthy 
men,  many  of  whom  have  joined  him  more 
from  the  love  of  adventure  than  from  any  de- 
flned  sympathy  for  his  plans.  They  have  been 
acting — they,  a  handful  of  men — with  but  slen¬ 
der  aid  from  the  people  of  Nicaragua,  and  de¬ 
void  of  countenance  from  their  countrymen  at 
home — more  than  this,  they  have  been  subject 
to  the  hostile  plans  and  interference  of  Eu¬ 
ropean  influence,  both  English  and  Spanish. 
Scantly  provided  with  arms,  scantily  provis¬ 
ioned  in  every  way,  with  a  climate  however 
beautiful  in  itself,  yet  dangerous  to  the  unac¬ 
climated.  With  all  these  obstacles,  difficulties 
and  disheartenments  in  his  way.  General  Walker 
has  not  only  maintained  his  frontiers,  not  only 
held  his  ground,  but  has  presented  a  gallant 
face  to  the  world.  Nothing  has  seemed  mean 
or  petty  with  him  or  his  army.  Nothing  poor 
or  ridiculous — nothing  inflated  or  braggart. 
A  calm  self-poise  —  a  certainty  of  personal 
resource  invariably  characterizes  the  man. 
Whether  he  flghts  or  negotiates,  he  is  fearless 
and  manly.  We  cannot  help  respecting  him. 
We  watch  his  motions  with  interest — we  read 
his  despatches,  and  feel  they  are  fall  to  the  pur¬ 
pose — we  read  his  harangues  to  his  soldiers,  and 
See  in  them  the  Napoleonia  spirit — the  fire  and 


confidence  which  made  France,  under  the  first 
Napolean,  a  nation  of  heroes — we  see  his  soldiery 
must  be  enthused  under  such  a  leader  to  do 
all  that  men  can  do.  We  have  heard  that  one 
of  his  men  comforted  himself  after  being 
wounded  at  Rivas  with  saying,  “  Well,  the 
General ’s  like  a  father  to  us ;  he  makes  us  all 
feel  as  if  we  were  all  heroes.” 

In  bringing  our  sketch  to  a  close  we  have 
only  to  add  a  few  words  in  reference  to  the 
latest  accounts  received  from  Nicaragua,  which  j 
come  down  to  about  the  middle  of  May.  The  | 
war  with  Costa  Rica  had  been  brought  to  a  | 
close.  The  severe  battle  of  Rivas,  which  is 
destined  to  become  as  famous  in  history  as  the  [ 
battle  of  San  Jacinto,  disheartened  the  enemy 
and  soon  determined  them  to  evacuate  the 
country,  their  final  flight  being  hastened  by 
the  appearance  of  cholera  in  the  army.  The 
Costa  Rican  leader,  on  retreating  from  the 
country,  addressed  a  letter  to  General  Walker,  j 
soliciting  protection  and  kind  treatment  for  | 
the  sick  and  wounded,  whom  he  was  compelled  | 
to  leave  at  Rivas  and  Virgin  Bay,  which  re-  j 
quest  was  humanely  complied  with.  The  tran-  j 
sit  route  across  Nicaragua,  which  bad  1>cca 
interrupted  and  closed  by  the  invasion  from  | 
Costa  Rica,  is  again  opened,  and  passengers  to  j 
and  from  California  are  conveyed  across  with¬ 
out  difficulty,  and  peaceful  occupations  are  I 
again  resumed  throughout  the  State,  and  the  { 
rich  resources  of  the  country  are  beginning  to  j 
be  developed.  s 

The  latest  accounts  represent  Walker  and  j 
his  men  in  good  health  and  spirits,  and  the  for¬ 
tunes  of  the  young  Republic  brightly  in  the 
ascendant.  The  people  were  in  the  midst  of 
an  election  of  President,  and  there  seemed  to 
be  no  doubt  that  President  Rivas  would  be  re¬ 
elected.  The  Government  is  firmly  estab¬ 
lished,  giving  peace  and  prosperity  to  the 
inhabitants,  and  an  efficient  protection  from 
insurrections  within  or  invasions  from  the 
neighboring  States.  Our  Administration  at 
Washington,  though  late  in  the  day,  has  at 
last  followed  the  popular  impulse,  and  recog¬ 
nized  the  existing  Government  of  Nicaragua, 
and  received  the  Minister  sent  as  her  repre¬ 
sentative.  A  new  era  is  opened  in  Central 
America,  of  the  higbest'importance,  not  only  to 
the  States  on  that  rich  and  interesting  Isthmus, 
but  to  our  own  country  and  to  the  world. 
General  Walker  has  already  secured  a  niche  in 
temple  of  fame,  and  has  now  a  fair  prospect  of 
securing  a  place  on  the  living  page  of  history, 
in  the  long  list  of  heroes  and  statesmen  and 
successful  founders  of  empires. 
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remember  well,  tn  the  daja  of  our  childhood,  and 
that  was  a  g^reat  manjr  years  i^,  a  quaint  old  song  com¬ 
mencing  with  the  following  stanza : 

**  Fashion,  little  flippant  thing  t 
What  in  fashion  did  thee  bring, 

That  the  gentle  folks  should  make 
Such  a  fuss  for  fkshion’s  sake.” 

It  has  long  since  been  voted  that  a  person  may  as  well 
be  out  of  the  world  as  out  of  fiMhion.  Peihaps  the  rule 


may  hold  true  with  reference  to  magazines  as  well  as 
persons.  We  have  therefore  concluded  to  ftdlow  the 
fashion,  and  introduce  fashion  plates  into  the  UinrsD 
Spates  Magazine.  Paris  is  the  head  quarters  of  fashion¬ 
able  costume,  and  we  shall  avail  ourselves  of  the  latest 
and  best  publications  from  the  gay  metropolis  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  for  the  gratification  and  instruction  of  our  fair 
readers.  We  prefer  to  give  but  few  plates,  highly  and 
beautifully  finished,  rather  than  a  larger  number  of  poor 
engravings.  American  women  are  the  most  extravagant 
in  the  world.  They  wear,  on  ordinary  occasions,  fkbrics 
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quite  beyond  Uie  reucli  of  Europeans  of  the  same  class,  light  buff,  trimmed  with  rows  of  linen  braid,  or  narrow 
The  courtly  Duchess  dons  her  velvets,  brocades,  and  dia-  rutiles  edged  with  lace,  teaching  from  the  shoulder  to  ths 
monds  upon  state  occasions,  to  be  carefully  laid  aside  waist,  and  thence  gradually  widening  to  the  bottom  of 
when  the  urgency  is  over.  She  dresses  simply  at  home,  the  skirt.  The  ruffles  are  also  gradually  increased  ia 
and  supplies  in  taste  what  is  lacking  in  coat.  In  the  width  from  the  waist  to  the  bottom.  The  sleeve  is  flow- 
street  she  rarely  appears  in  a  rich  or  striking  costume,  ing,  and  trimmed  to  correspond  with  the  front  trimming, 
while  our  women  literally  look  Xhe  blouse  la  still  in  favor  for  young  trusters  from  three 

**  like  Troy’s  proud  dames,  whose  garments  sweep  the  six  years  old.  For  young  misses,  the  short  full  skirt, 
ground.”  trimmed  with  tucks  or  flounces,  low  neck,  full  waist,  and 

Thi»  abftence  of  expense  and  simpUcity  of  life  enables  generally  worn 

the  European  to  expend  thousands  upon  works  of  art.  Bonnets  made  of  fancy  straw,  blonde,  lace,  ribbons, 
while  our  American  houses  are  but  meagerly  supplied  with  flowers,  intermixed,  are  generally  worn  ;  ths 

objects  of  taste  and  beauty.  “P®  **  trimmed  with  blonde,  flowers,  lace, 

-  and  ribbon.  The  bonnets  are  so  rery  small  that  they 

Nbw  York  FASHioxs.-^’For  the  street,  or  promenade  have  more  the  appearance  of  caps  than  bonnets, 
dresses,  the  full  skirts  are  still  worn,  as  are  aUo  the  crino*  *  • 

line  and  hooped  skirts  ;  they  are  also  mode  to  trail  from  Dbscriftion  ow  thb  Platb  of  Jr^'KxiLS  CoerriiES.— 
two  to  four  inches  behind  ;  the  lighter  fabrics  are  im’ari*  Prom  tke  Home  Aupusffiic.’’~Little  boy  from 

ably  trimmed  with  flounces,  fri)m  three  to  five  in  number,  three  to  four-^Tunic  blouse  of  plaid  poplin,  ornamented 
The  corsage  is  plain,  and  closed  in  front,  coming  high  in  with  rerers  and  passementerie. 

the  throat ;  many  are  w'om  slightly  pointed  In  the  center  Little  girl  from  eight  to  nine — Frock  with  a  talma  pel- 
of  the  front ;  the  boddice  is  slightly  rounded  in  front ;  the  erine  of  silk  stuff,  trimmed  with  velvet  intersected  by 
sleeves  are  worn  very  flowing,  and  recently  a  little  shorter,  small  bands. 

Basques  are  still  In  universal  favor ;  the  skirts  are  worn  Little  girl  of  nine  or  ten— Straw  bonnet  checkered  with 
from  ten  to  twelve  inches  deep,  and  much  trimmed,  with  narrow  velvets.  Rlk  jacket.  Sleeves  short  and  doubls. 
fringe  lace  or  fancy  trimming  to  suit  the  material.  Braces  and  long  ends,  trimmed  all  over  with  braiding  and 

Homing  dresses  in  solid  colors,  pink,  bine,  straw,  and  small  buttons.  Silk  skirt  of  a  very  small  check  pattern. 


